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She attracts them by hook or 
crook, in defiance of conventions, 


he Salamander comes roving 


from somewhere out of the im- 
compelling their attention in ways 


that at the start hopelessly mystify 
them and lead to mistakes. 


mense reaches of the nation, revolting 
against the common place of an in- 
herited narrowness, neither sure of 
what she seeks nor conscious of what Then she calmly sets them right 


forces impel or check her. and forgives them. 


She brings no letters of introduc- A gil of the preseat day in re- 


volt, adventurous, eager and un- 
afraid; without standards, or home 
ties; with a passion to explore but 


tion, but she comes resolved to know 


Ww h om she chooses. 


She meets them all, the men of 
New York, the mediocre, the inter- 
esting, the powerful, the flesh-hunters, 
the brutes and those who seek only 


not to experience, and a curiosity 


fed by the zest of life. 


an amused mental relaxation. 


The 








Illustrated 
by 
Everett 
Shinn 


$1.35 net 
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“Tt can’t be done ’’>— 


“Tt'll take a million’ — (It did 
take a hundred thousand) 


“Chicago is the graveyard of 
magazines — : 


‘* Impossible," — 
Etc., etc., etc.— 


That’s what they said a year 
ago— 


Bu i — 
We Have Done It! 


The proof is this very magazine— 
With its four-color cover — 


lts rotogravure art section — 


Its hundred and seventy-two pages 
of the absolute best in 


Motion picture stories, interviews, 
special articles, illustrations, and 
other features too numerous to 
mention — 


With all of these — 


And a guaranteed circulation of 


130,000 — 


And a future that’s as big as all 
outdoors — 


Because there are millions of 
people in the United States who 
will be amused “‘in spite of hell and 
high water ’’"— 


With all of these — 

Photoplay Magazine — 

Is the standard movie monthly ! 
And here’s some more proof — 
Trial orders bring results 

Our advertisers stick 

And their number is growing — 
Hard times ? 

‘There ain't any” 


We show a gain every month— 
This is “inside” dope. 





Address: 


Photoplay Magazine 


(Monthly ) 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Advertising Manager 


The Movie Pictorial 


( Weekly ) 


1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LEARN RAG-TIM 


piano playing-at Home 


Let me teach YOU Rag-Time Piano 
Playing by MAIL. You learn EASILY 
_—AT HOME. Even if you can’t play a 
single note, I'll teach you to play ANY- 
THING in happy, snappy Rag-Time. Just think, 
when you get to the 5th lesson you will surprise 
yourself—and all your friends by playing “ Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March” in Rag-Time—and when 
you finish my course you will be playing the late, 
popular songs YOURSELF. It is POSITIVELY 
EASY. My system is so simple, so quick, so perfect, 
that taking this course will be one great, big, con- 
stant JOY for you. You will say 


ee but Im Crazy for Rag! 


Thousands of people in every part of the country either have taken or are 
taking this course. Never yet have I found a single soul who could not walk 
away with it, even if they knew absolutely nothing of 


\\ music to start with. Everybody ought to play Rag-Time, 
\ —man, woman,—boy, girl,—old, young—BECAUSE Rag-Time is 
\ HAPPINESS. Rag-Time is the musical expression of JOY. If 
\ you hear Rag-Time—or better yet, if you can yourself play it— 

\ sorrow, pain and regret vanish as if by magic before the 
ae brilliant rays of laughter and exhilaration. 
‘ i r= a 
» me 
1. & 


Music Sent Free 









































\ 





at Send the coupon and learn how we will send you 
y bg absolutely free a big library of popular sheet music, 


songs, etc. THIS MUSIC IS ENTIRELY FREE. 


. 




























The coupon also entitles you to a Special Scholarship, 
_~ oe - sothat youcan become able to play Rag-Time, to play 
——— ANYTHING in happy, snappy Rag-Time—at almost 
ae no cost to you whatever. Send the coupon at once 


————____ for this unusual opportunity may not be repeated. 
Our Reputation Your Guarantee 


nae Mr. Axel Christensen, Director of this school, 
raemeTT a, is known as the “Czar of Rag-Time,” the 


————__ world over. Furthermore, we give you a < 
written guarantee of satisfaction, and ay 
“~~ of course you know the leading Mag- Gy ‘ 
\ azines would not run our adver- > RNa 
tising unless our course was > ov 
just what we claim it to be. =, mS 
~*~ So Send the Coupon Now ao’ <e 
~~ and get folder and com- > ~~ a 
. plete information. a os 


Axel Christensen, Director 
CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 


- 2 oe 
OF POPULAR MUSIC ae ae ae 
751 Christensen Bicg < ¢ RY x we 
CHICAGO, ILL. mS RS ot 
@ OF < 
: HS ries ¥ \ » * SS Noe 
Piano Teachers’ — é Ne . 3 
i 3 » 
‘ Write for a a oe 
Teacher's Propositioa Sg 
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Announcement 


William Lord Wright is editor of the Photop/ay- 
wrights’ department of the Dramatic Mirror and 
not editor of the Motion Picture Department as we have 
announced. We made a mistake in his titlhe—but we 
did not make a mistake in publishing his book entitled 
‘‘The Motion Picture Story,” for orders are coming in fast. 


The limited edition at the intttal price ts almost exhausted. 
Ifyou have not yet ordered your copy you had better do tt now. 











This Book is Essential to Your Success 
as a Photoplaywright 


It contains information of exactly the kind you are daily looking for. It 
answers all the questions that confront you when you have trouble in 
writing your scenarios. A careful study of it will go a long way toward 
increasing the amount shown on the credit side of your bank account. 


“THE MOTION PICTURE STORY” 


is absolutely the latest and most thorough your time, increasing your efficiency and 
book of its kind on the market. It con- decreasing the number of your scenarios 
tains the answers to all of the questions that are Rejected. 

which have confronted the foremost William Lord Wright is Editor of the 


writers of photoplays during their own Photoplaywrights’ Department of the 
development as authors. ‘Dramatic Mirror;’’ former editor of the 

Complete directions are given for the Photoplay Department of the ~ Motion 
proper technical arrangement of your Picture News;’’ Author of © Art of Scen- 


scenarios. Profit by the other fellows’ ario Writing,’ ““The Reel Thing,” 

mistakes and experiences ! “Home Folks,’’ “‘ Last Days of Simon 
Bridge the years’ gap between ‘‘begin- | Kenton,’’ “Story of the Blind Man Elo- 

ner’’ and experienced writer’’ stages by quent,’’ etc., etc. He is one of the most 

spending a few hours studying a book experienced and capable writers in the 

that is written for the sole purpose of saving business. 

pecenssneces eacecesnessescssescseces IUD fa~<Tear Off and Mall TODAY cocsesensssnsssessseneenescennssnase 


. | 
. . 
: CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY: : 
. 1100 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. piacere eos ee 5 
. ee 

. Please send me immediately, postpaid, William Lord Wright's new book, THE MOTION-PICTURE STORY,” 240 : 
s ages oth bound, for which I enclose herewith one dollar and cighty cents ($1.80), the price in full. ' 
: : 
L} : 
Ld PONE kk ve cckbe enue obese netberehaes eb dt heats ied Resa eo ees eee ees eee teehee odes . 
s ' 
_ . 
s 7 
s OEE 55 =o 5a.e-e a acca aed © od ble ebeewale biti ticded6Onk add ee Bates eee sabedstbedenennes 7 
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It Answers the Question ; 





. Why the Rejection?” 
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$10,000 in Cash for 100 Words! 


This big sum is offered by the producers of The 
Million Dollar Mystery for the best 100 word solution. 


The MOVIE PICTORIAL will help you win this a8 000.00 











The world’s greatest 
detective —one whose 
fame is international— 
a man who has been 
most successful in un- 
raveling the most baff- 
ling crimes—the men- 


WILLIAM 4 BURNS 
#neeo 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS 
_INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, Inc 


ATLANTA 


JAMES M BECK 
FORMERLY ABST UB ATT ORMEY CEmamaS 
POLICE ABLE AC ORESS WL BURNS NEW YORK 


tion of whose name 
makes the most expert 
criminal start —this 
man has been retained 
to assist the readers of 


The Movie 
Pictorial 


in following clues 
leading to a solution 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


June llth, 1914 


Movie Pi 
Chicago, 
Illinois, 


torial, 


Gentlemen:- 


In view of the fact that If 
interested in advocating 
preventative measures against crime, I 
will take great pleasure in og rating 
with your publication in showi the 
ap plic sation of my methods as applied to 


am greatly 








. r the "Million Dollar Myster 
of this mystery. sien ce 
eune 
William J. Burns Lr ’ _— 
Head of the great vs 7 U . Y 
William J. Burns International / 
Detective Agency / 





will follow the plot of the story—expound the details—explain clues. He will give 
you the advantage of his world-wide experience in solving mysteries. The first article 
by this great detective analyzing the first installment appeared in the July 4 issue of 


THE MOVIE PICTORIAL 


and each week thereafter his articles appear in this magazine, giving his expert 
deductions on each installment. 


Don’t miss an issue—miss one and you may lose 
the key to the winning solution and the $10,000.00 


The Movie Pictorial is giving its readers the best chance to win this sum and makes now this special 


BURNS’ SUBSCRIPTION OFFER OF SIX MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Send in your dollar for 6 months’ (26 weekly issues) subscription and begin studying to win the $10,000.00 


THE MOVIE PICTORIAL, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


The Movie Pictorial is on sale at all acetic 04 ll every Saturday everywhere at 10 cents a copy 
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THE DEATH KNELL 











of the unknown “feature”’ has been sounded by the 


THANHOUSER 
‘BIG’ PRODUCTION 


with known stars and stories and by a known 


maker of the best there is in motion pictures! 








Y ECLAIR @ ECLAIR 





DON’T “MUFF” THIS!! 


The American Eclair Company is spending thou- 
sands of dollars weekly to produce good pictures. 


They have the camera experts, the factory facilities, 
the stock company and the directors which only real 


E 
C 
L 
I 
R 
HM 


Are Eclair Productions Good? 
Send for the Eclair Bulletin and read the answer. 


ECLAIR FILM CO. 


225 West 42d St. New York City 











Se Aa Prear 


ECLAIR & ECLAIR 
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The classified section that will get them all, 
very soon. 

It is directed at buyers and users—of a new 
type and ina new field. It carries that “oppor- 
tunity noise” of which you have heard so 



































It is live and coming—not a classified sec- 
tion that has already arrived—not one that is 
a has been. 


The rate is 75c per line (6 average words to 
the line). Payment must be enclosed with 

































much. order. 

PHOTOGRAPHY WE CAN SELL YOUR _PHOTOPLAYS, 500 BROWNIE ROLL FILM CAMERAS 
stories, ete guaraitee to make them to be g Just tor nan it yp us 
salable. Write immediately for particulars postal, Sur et oto Supply Co., .  & 

vous Biereniy. ENLARGED ae. wee. Story ‘Bevis ion Co., Be x 600, Smethport, Pa Jamestown, N.Y, Dt 
le fre size neg ive Or iS 
ae eal Se per foul, all am. Prints 3 YOUR PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO cuk- FOCAL PLANE POSTCARD CAMERA, 
eich, 2%4X tc, 344x4%. Send negativ: rectly prepared is o1 alf sol ve he Ips a | Fe ens, exposures isandth sec 
and get sample prints. Free. We save you ! the same for you, | QOnd _ Films and plates. Complete, $30, 
money Anti-Trust Photo Supplies. M. A and criticising your | Newark Photo Supply Co., Dy pt. J, Newark, 
L . Dey 613 Ninth Street, Washing Film Mfrs., tell 28 
tcn. D. C ny yé % «* ot be - Srcone- ‘HAND ~ LENSES. ALL M MAKES 
be = — ——- - nor 7» ants ¢ and rk just as we S new one 
FILMS DEVELOPED, !0c PER ROLL, t Satisfaction | Send for yur bal gain-list. St a? 1is-Hyatt 
all sizes ; 25 \ X prints, geuaranteed | f $2.00—n extras. Photo-Supply Co., Dept St. Louis, Mo 
3 x4 a it 4) b'gXolo, ; Prompt | Lee A. Baugh, Oakla Nebr. 
returns Highest grack vork Send negative pane al ce 
for fre sample pril A. \V Paddock DO NOT ENROLL FOR ANY COURSE TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 
Ashton, Illincis — you a e read The Trut \ t 100 SHEETS a _—— Stox13 
*hotoplay ‘rriting.’’ Sent free to an ne, inche l Ribt ons machine 
MUSIC AND SHEET MUSIC _ NY Will Leonhardt, 1321 Third <a DP stpai H. Smith, 122 Dy Dearborn 
e., & City. Ave Chicago 
SONG POEMS WANTED: MONEY IN; FREE CRITICISM ‘OF YOUR PHOTO. UNDERWOOD, $32.50. OTHER EXCEP- 
* UT por ms for | play. Enclose stamp script. Plays mat tional bargains. B. C. Welland Sales Com- 
cans nation We revise, writ he musi | keted, ete Details for stamy H. L. Hursh pany, Utica, N. Y¥ 
pas ‘for and s re pyright in your name 125-X, S. 3rd St Harrisburg, Pa THIS os ONE newer NO. 3 3 
arrange for rehestra) and furnish — 0 ee Visible Typewr sensational 
glides. Particulars, terms and book, “How MISCELLANEOUS | price, Terms $200 a, month—‘five dave 
Mus Makes Mone fre ( s Partee - ire trial—completel ruarantet 
oa? pt. 41, 406 Astor Theatre Building, TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT IN THE free Hey penn ly eauipped. Guaranters 
New Yorl eae y ne = ie ae Sones oe United States Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 
EVER “HEAR OF (SELLING iG POPULAR at any epeed os an expert operator would; | moee pcoeral Le Bidg., Chicago 
9 +t music a an and n 5 styles, $2 up: circular fre Omnigrapli SUR Hagan i wee ale BAR- 
bic money: four samples a A propositior Mfg. Co., Dept. K, 39 Cortlandt St, N.Y, Sains; no matter what make, 1ote you 
10 Chicag Book & Music Company —__— Lowes prices and asiest terms, a rent, 
53 > S. Wabas Chicago GSE apd AIR- FRICTION 1914 MODEL allowing rental on price Write for big 
ms ‘ ne cases power and economy f bargair list and catalogue 15 L J. 
“MY LADY OF hey X owe om. i. one-half. Absolutely impossible to Peat y, 286 J, Devonshire Street, Boston, 
ing big so - i ~M,-gage ll Ge wit . choke or oe Uses distillate, gasoline or Mas 
attractive tit ‘ ren cents in stamps half kerosene with finest results Starts m 
ae Mi . rhs Gc dsmith Company, Dept. | alf Keros a My _" tar _ LARGEST ~ STOCK OF OF cy PEWRITERS 
BX. W ashin ton. D. C easy in coldest wea r. e it all m tors, in America. All make hp cali 
nts €~ _ - guaranteeing definite results or refund Smiths, Remingtons 
~ SONG POEMS WANTED.—WE HAVE money. Exclusive county rights. Liberal | facturers’ prices. tented 
the best proposition ever offered writers, exchange on other carburetors. The Air- ing rent on price. Write 
Send us yours before trying others. Manu- Friction Carburetor Dayton, Ohio J 


script Sales Co., Dept. 6, 57W West 28th —a 
St., New New York City 





Typewriter Emporium 


CHIROPRACTIC | DOCTORS © MAKE BIG | 1892). 34-36 West Lak Street, Chicago 
incomes; be independer 


irk for yourself; | — JUST HABIT - TO INSIST UPON ‘PAY- 


~ SONG | POEMS WANTED. WE WILL complete Sassaubianinenes poneninlng including ing #100 00 for a typewriter Don’t waste 
write music to your words, publish, acvet diploma, only $25 _ National College your money We have them ted $5.00 
tise and copyright in your name. Send us ; Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich. up Profit by our years of experience 
your song poer or melodies. Instructive 





Listen! Write Standard Typewriter Ex- 


booklet fre Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. | CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES | chance. 313 Park Row. N. ¥. City 








12A, Washington, D.C 
"PHOTOPLAY SOUVENIRS. OUR FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE ROLL PICTURES AND POST CARDS 
; | a 13, h diameter pocket 10c. Prints, 24x! to 3%4x4%, 3c "4X 


wit apy IF os advertising matter 














51% to 4X5, 4c. Post 





sian” tele on OUR MEMBERS IN GERMANY, SWIT- 





| 256. Ae TS: Asie zerland, ete., will exchange postcards with 
se sick nad fittec , t argeme! ( Pho © supplies. Send or embershin Nn oo 
Price €2 00 ne + aE, = negative ‘for samp! e print and special offer. 26, wee 5 iy tenet Chie a armen, 
cents Benjamin Harris Co., 229 Thos. Grove, 1540 A East 64th St., Chicago. : : ~ 
New ‘York : MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. START FOR FULL. LENGTH CABARET POST. 
at home with your camera. We teach you enty illustrations, 19¢. Gordon Art Co., 
PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS re: nt “eggs by mail Details Dept. 7. Now York City 
free. *hotographs, demonstrating, retouch- ome 
WE PAY CASH FOR PHOTOPLAYS | ing, 4c. Wells’ Studio, Dept. “CD, East | ohethe int 7, CAROS OF Mie 
ar ies. New ideas wanted; not lit Liverpool, Ohio. pets - 10¢ unham, ‘ il- 
aukee Ave Chicago 
ary cuntibunes Red stamp brings particu BEST PHOTO SERVICE IN AMERICA. : ; — 
lars. Story Revision Co., Box 350, Smeth Films developed and printed speedily, satis- _ NIAGARA FALLS: EIGHTEEN VIEWS 
port, Pa. factorily and at moderate cost. Send trial | ir gorgeous tints, ten cents. Thompson Co., 





MAKE $100 MONTHLY WRITING | crcer to J. Schaeffer 


moving picture plays in spare time. Exp« Newark, N 





8 W. Park St., Y. M. C. A., Dept. 1, Niagara Falls,.N. Y. 
RECEIVE POST on” FROM EVERY- 


rience unnecessary. Particulars Free. PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING, : 0c. Kimo, 257 Cuming, Omaha 
Complete Supply Co films or plates. Very highest class of work PHOTOS—* aeRUTIFUL WOMEN.” 24 
1239 W. Lehigh, at lowest prices. Send for free booklet of beauty poses, 10¢. Normal Specialty Co., 
Philadelphia, information and prices. W. W. Sweatman, | J83, Englewood, Chicago 
a Box 603 _B, Fortiand. Maine. | 20 BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING 
25,000 sovesnanat JOBS. OPEN TO THE BEST COSTS LESS. WRITE FOR postcard scenes in and around Salt Lake, 
men and women. $150 month. special prices on Quality Kodak Finishing cluding the Gr at Mormon Temple, post- 
I of positions pen sent free Write Fowlers, Box 628 H, Portsmouth, Ohio paid for 25¢ in silver Gem Novelty Co., 
immediately, Fran Klin Institute, Dept. H Box 4718S, Helper, Utah 


218. Rochester N.Y. RETOUCHING TAUGHT: WE MAKE IT 


a _ easy for you to learn at 





WRITE PLAYS FOR THE ‘“‘MOVIES.’’ Y. & M. Retouchin 
dost ructions free. We buy your plays—$10- 
©1509. Send stamp for particulars at once. | , : 
The Photoplaywrighi’s Exchange—C, 1029 Prints 214% 14, 








REAL PHOTOS, LIFE MODELS, IM- 
ported, cabinet size, 4 for 25c: 10 for 50c; 


home. Dept. 6, M., 
‘o., Marshall, Mict 


Dorp, y 


} 
| 

24 $1 No two alike e Vittc ‘ 7 

FILMS DEVELOPED. fe, ALL SIZES. | 24 for, Fd sD cadbipscdbeaa t's 
x4%, | 








2 4X 
N ¢ rn St. icago. 414 0c doz. "Post c ards. bog 5% doz 
N. Dearborn St., Chicag Work guaranteed and returned 24 hoi irs | ane RARE COINS 
SCENARIOS hi tat Ld 7s CENTS, | receiving. Postpaid. Send negatives for sam- | 10 VARIETIES FOREIGN COINS (2c, 
extra carbon 2 ents. G I e, Kays- | ples Girard’s Commercial Photo Shop, 20—25 $1 3urgess Co., 
Vil Utah. | Dept. 3, Holyoke, Mass. 5 220, "Bea: ‘on, > ax Salo. 
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compete fhm I: WE GIVE 


NOVEL 


io | Free to You 


Harold MacGrath’s 


Newest and Greatest Novel 


“The Adventures 
of Kathlyn” 


Send us $1.50 for a 
year’s subscription to 
‘“‘Photoplay Magazine;”’ 


OR for a four months’ 
subscription to “‘ Photo- 
play Magazine” and 


The Adventures IRteamieiamma 


“Burns” subscription 


of Kathbly ND | to the great moving 


By HAROLD MAC ) AL picture weekly, ““ Movie 


Pictorial;’ 





f" AND we will send you by return mail postpaid and abso- 
lutely without charge, a handsome cloth-bound copy of 
this great new book which is just off the press— ‘* The 
Adventures of Kathlyn’’— profusely illustrated from the 
wonderful $140,000 Selig photoplay by Harold MacGrath. 


Send us your own subscription or 
that of one of your friends, and get 
your copy of this great book NOW. 


William J. Burns the world’s greatest detective, is now writing for 
‘Movie Pictorial. He is explaining each week 


how he would solve The Million Dollar Mystery — the successor to Kathlyn and the 
greatest motion picture play ever produced. 


SEND $1.50 TO = 


1100 Hartford 


Cloud Publishing Company, "Suis." Chicago 
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Don’t Throw Away Your Old | 
Leaky, Smeary Fountain Pen 


To relieve you of its discomforts, we will allow vou 
50c for it in exchange. Send it to us by ordinary 
mail at our risk, and under separate cover, bank draft 
or money order for $2.00 and we will send you the 
$2.50 pen described below, a pen that will be a source 
of never ending usefulness and pleasure to you, that 
will do your bidding if you but guide it aright over 
the writing sheet. 


LAUGHLIN 


Automatic — Non-Leakable 
SELF Fittine PEN 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You don’t have to fuss and shake a 
Laughlin to start the ink —ZJt’s a Sel/- 
Starter. 
You don’t have to jill the Laughlin, it’s 
a Self- Filler. 
You don’t have to clean the Laughlin, 
it’s a Self-Cleaner. 
You don’t have to monkey with danger- 
ous, awkward or unsightly locks, exten- 
sions, or so-called Safety devices — There 
aré none. 
You can’t forget to seal a Laughlin 
against leaking, it seals itself air-tight 
A utomatically, 
You can’t lose your cap from a Laughlin 
— it secures itself Automatically. 
You can’t break your cap or holder on a 
Laughlin — They are non-breakable. 
Holder and cap of scientific, reinforced 
construction throughout. (See i/lustra- 
tion.) You don’t have to wait until 
Laughlin isready. It is ready towritewhen 
you are; the air-tight leak-proof con- 
struction keeps pen and feed **primed,”’ 
insuring a free uniform flow of ink in- 
stantly —even though not previously 
used for a year. It performs these 
functions with no more hindrance or 
interruption to your thoughts or writing 
inspiration than your breathing. 
These results — or your money back. 
These features are peculiar only to this 
patented construction. 
$2.50 By Insured mail, 
prepaid to any address 

If you have no old back number, dropper 
filler pen to send us in exchange — 
Just enclose $2.50 with this coupon containing 
your name and address, we will send the pen 
by return mail. Delivery Guaranteed. 

Fill out and Mail Today 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
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Gentlemen — Here is $2.50. Send me the pen 
described in this advertisement. If pen is not 
sutisfactory, you refund the money. 


Name 
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Send Us ie 
Only 
and we will 


ship you the 


Great Ingento Outfit 


For Personal Examination 


Yes, we wil! send you a genuine Ingento Camera, 
equipped with the wonderful new Acutic Lens, com- 
plete with films,ready to take pictures on receipt of a $2.00 
deposit. Examine it yourself, see the new Acutic Lens 
that has brought these master instruments within the 
reach of all. Satisfy yourself that itisthe greatest camera 
value in the country today, pay the balance of the rock 
bottom price, and the great Ingento Camera Outiit is yours. 


However, if you are not absolutely satisfied, 
send it back at our expense. You don’t risk a cent. 
Your $2.00 will be refunded instantly and without 
eomnee, Send the coupon today for the beautiful New 

Camera Book and full particulars about this great offer. 


Ingento Cameras 


are ASCO by master camera makers 
—they are the result of 25 years of research and study. 
Equipped with the genuine Acutic Lens—the latest auto- 
matic high speed Ingento shutter that can be timed to 
1/100 of a secound—a dis stinct advance in camera making. 





New compact model—licht aluminum case handsomely 
finished with genuine Sx al Grain leather. Takes pic tures 
2146” x 4'¢” clear, sharp and brilliant. Ingento Cameras are 


made in a host of sizes and prices, Write today for New Camera Book. 


Unlimited Guarantee 
With every Ingento Camera goes an Dealers 


iron clad unlimited guarantee —a guaran- 
tee on every piece and part. Weare manuface [There are a 
turers — we have spent our lives in the study of J[fow exclu- 
optics and the manufacture of sive iIngento 
the kind of material and workm: Territories 
into the Ingento Can leras so we d still open. 
to make this great guarantee. Sen Write today 



































now for thenew Camera Book andous Uberal ofies. for our at- 
tractive offer. 
Films Developed Free 
On this great offer we will develop and print the films in- 
Gated the outfit < bsolutel >. On 4 cory Be ox xperts are at your ser- 
vice you wish to. s tions they will gladly 
give you the henef ee irs of experience. om Deeiad 
Just think what this offer means to you. Send k 
the _— for the new Camera Book. Ber e & James, Inc. 
i 4 Mfrs. of Cameras & Supplies 
al is Dept. 146z 
D t del o 240-258 East Ontario St. 
won elay an in- 
( oupon : ut your CHICAGO, ILL, 
GENTLEMEN:— 
coupon and send to us a We'll Please send me free your new 
send you the New Camera Book Camera Book and full particulars 
absolutely free and prepaid. No yA of special offer made here. Also tell 
obligations. Send the coupon me more about Ingento Cameras and 
ora letter ora post card. But the wonderful Acutic Lens. It is dis- 
do it now. 7. tinctly understood that I assume a0 
obligations ci any 
Burke & James, Inc. 
Mfrs. of Cameras & Supplies 
Dept. 1467 men 
240-258 East 
Ontario St. 
CHICAGO. f7 is cchicsieinsitabininiislniabeidaniaitiiinnt wine none 
ILL. ? 
Dealer's Name. occoccsc.--s-ccccscccccccccosecceveccosonmny 
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—The Picture Printing Process 


“With the Punch’’ 


Alert business men should investigate the 
merits of “fReojeqrapare, the newest, most perfect 


and practical method of picture printing. 


The sixteen-page art section in the front of 


this magazine was printed by this remark- 
able process. 


Rotogravure eliminates halftones; electro- 
types; coated paper and the screen 
which so often ‘‘cuts up’’ the illustration. 


“ftojocrapare jis a European invention and is 
used regularly in such well-known foreign peri- 


odicals as The London Illustrated News, The 
Sketch, Welt Spiegel, Lectures pour Tous —and others. 


“J Cofooyrapare in this country is rapidly gaining in favor 
in publications such as the National Geographic Magazine, 
Photo Play Magazine, etc. It is also equally adaptable to 
high class and artistic newspaper supplements and such 
progressive papers as the New York Times, Boston Herald, 
Philadelphia Ledger, and the Cleveland Leader have made 


Rotogravure a feature of their Sunday issues. 


© Cofosrapare commercial illustrations in booklets and 


catalogues assure a higher standard of quality and sales-getting 
efficiency at just a little more cost than high class halftone printing. 


“J RofomTaDaFe can be used by you to advantage and 
we can present facts and specimens which speak for themselves. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention, so write—right now. 


Regensteiner Colortype Co. 
CT HI ta eoTv 9 
1201-1209 West Jackson Boulevard 
Colortype Printers :: Offset Printers :: Rotogravure Printers 


‘*The only firm in all the land 
Which has all three at its command’’ 
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THE COAST LINE TO 


MACKIN AC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, | PT.HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST. IGNACE. 


“THE LAKES ARE CALLING YOU” 


RRANGE your vacation or business trip to include our 
palatial lake steamers. Every detail that counts for 
your convenience and comfort has been provided, 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit 
and Buffalo. Day trips between Detroit and Cleveland 
during July and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports. Special 
Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island two trips weekly 
June 25th to September 10th, making no stops enroute 
except at Detroit every trip. Daily service between 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June | 0th to September 10 10t 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation on D. "& 
Line steamers in either direction between Detroit and 
Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland. 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet giving detailed 
description of various trips. Address L. G. Lewis, General 
Fassenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


Philip H. McMillan, President. 
. A. Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
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2 Passenger 
$425 Roadster 






















Get This 









4 Cylinder 
Shaft Drive 


Write now for full particulars of this amazing 
offer. Think of riding around in this dandy 
little car. You can doit—yes, you can. 
Write now and learn how to get a “Coey 
Junior” free and how you can 


Make $100 to $400 Every Month 


As an Auto expert. We teach you at home ina few 
simple lessons and qualify you for a highly paid posi- 
tion as Auto Salesman, Chauffeur, Garage Man, Repair 
Man, Demonstrator or Mechanic. You will know 
everything about an auto and can get your share of 
the millions of dollars spent each month building, 
selling and repairing automobiles. Write quick, 


EXTRA?! WRITE NOW !—Yes, get in touch 
“ with us at once, This won: ul offer 
To every person is limited—may be wit! ira vn at any 
answering this time—so hurry. Just say “Send me 
advertisement particulars of your Free Auto 
we will give an Offer.” | do it NOW—rig this 
opportunity to minute—before you turn = ‘page. 
become local 

agent for the 


agent for the C.A. COE" S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 


: A. 5S COEY BUILDING 
Junior” car. 


2010-12 s ‘Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Coey Junior’’ 
Water Cooled 


Fully equipped 








Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway, at 54th Street - NEW YORK 
Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 
“Broadway” Cars 


from Grand Central 
Depot. 


7th Ave. Cars from 
Penna. Station. 





Best Hotel Accom- 

modations in New 

York at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with Bath 
and up 


European plan. 


All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 


to 40 Theaters 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 





Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout. 


New and Fireproof 


Ten minutes’ walk 

















Plots Wanted 


FOR MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


You can write them. We teach beginners 
in ten easy lessons. We have many success- 
ful graduates. Here are a few of their plays: 


“ The Germ in the Kiss ”’ . Universal 
“The Lure of Vanity” . ‘ Vitagraph 
“A Lively Affair”’ 7 ‘ Vitagraph 
**The Amateur Playwright ” . Kinemacolor 
“*A Soldier’s Sacrifice”’ . ‘ Vitagraph 
*““No Dogs Allowed” . ‘ . Vitagraph 
ra “ Captain gre t . > Universal 
‘Her Brother’s Voice” . ‘ Selig 
“The Little Stocking ’”’ Imp 
“A Motorcycle Elopement” Biograph 
“ Downfall of Mr. Snoop”’ Powers 
‘The Red Trail”’ e Biograph 
““Insanity ”” Lubin 
“* The Little Music Teacher’ . Majestic 
“Sally Ann’s Strategy”’ dison 
“*Ma’s Apron Strings ”’ Vitagraph 
““A Cadet’s Honor’”’ ‘ Universal 
**Cupid’s Victory” . ‘ Nestor 
*“*A Good Turn” a Lubin 
“*His Tired Uncle” . Vitagraph 
“The Swellest Wedding” Essanay 
If you go into this work go into it right. You cannot 
learn the art of writing motion picture plays by a 
mere reading of textbooks. Your actual original work 


must be directed, criticised, analyzed and corrected. 

This is the only school that delivers such personal and 

individual service and the proof of the correctness 

of our methods lies in the success of our graduates. 
They are selling their plays 


DEMAND INCREASING. PARTICULARS FREE 


Associated Motion Picture Schools 
664 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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Can You 
Talk? 


€ Do you really, honestly believe 
that your vocabulary i is as extensive 
as it should be—as it is POSE 


to make it? 


@ Have you ever had the unpleas- 
antly embarrassing experience of 
trying to descnbe an incident to a 
group of people and not being able 
to find the word that exactly ex- 
presses your meaning ? 


Can You 
Write? 


in an easy, rapid manner without 
stopping to think of just what word 
is the one ? 


€ How much time do you Waste 
in thinking of what to say ? 


@ It’s surprising, isn’t it? 
@ These two books, 


“Correct English” 
and 


“The Correct Word” 


are the best little time-savers you ever saw. 


@ They are written by Josephine 
Turck Baker, one of the foremost 
authorities on English Grammar in this 
country. 


—and the price is $1.25 per bol- 


ume—a small inbestment that lvill 
sholv immense returns. 


INVEST NOW! 
CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 


1100 Hartford Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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Tl l | 
“Tal fit 


Tango wien 


SENT PREPAID FREE 


You Can Master All These 
Modern Dances 


The Tango, Argentine, Castle Walk, Boston, 
Hesitation Waltz, Dream Waltz and others of the new and 
fashionable dances made wonderfully easy and quick to 
learn. New, simplified course of self-instruction arranged 
and compiled in book form by a Renowned Exponent of 
the Modern Society Dances. 


In 30 Minutes This course enables you 


to master any of these fasci- 
nating dances in 30 minutes. Learn in the privacy of your 
own room or in the joyful company of your friends. 


$25 Course of Instructions F 
cee Va at ae ae © 
“THE MODERN DANCES” 


A beautiful book — handsomely bound in heavy board 
covers with appropriate three color cover design. Fully 
illustrated, containing 20 full-page halftones showing 
positions and steps and easy-to-understand diagrams 
illustrating figures. 

ly show this copy 
How to Get This Book 377 7.500 Wa Ses 
to your friend. Get $1.50 from him or her — se ond it in to us. 
You will get the book and your friend will receive *‘Photoplay” 
for a year. Now, isn’t that an easy way to save a dollar? 
Sign names clearly — a lead pencil will do. Use coupon, 

end this coupon in right away. 








+ CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO s 
5 Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me copy of “ The -- 
s Modern Dances” free of charge. S 
5 e 
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THE 


REAL HAIR 
GROWER 


| Found at Last! 


_ The Great English Discovery, 
“Crystolis,” Grows Hair 


in 30 Days 


$1000.00 Reward If We Fail on Our 
Guarantee. Try It at Our Risk 











—Mail Coupon Today 








Beautiful Hair and Lots of It, if You Use Crystolis. 


“In Europe “Crystolis,”” the New English Hair Grower has 
been called the most wonderful discovery of the century. 

The judges of the Brussels and Paris Expositions enthusias- 
tically awarded Gold Medals to this marvelous hair grower. 

Already since we secured the American rights hundreds of 
men and women have written telling of the phenomenal 
results obtained by its use. People who have been bald for 
years tell how they now glory in beautiful hair. Others who 
have had dandruff all their lives say they have got a clean, 

« healthy scalp after a few applications of this wonderful new 

treatment. 

We don’t care whether you are 
prematurely gray hair, 


bothered with falling hair, 

matted hair, brittle hair or stringy 

[ hair; dandruff, itching scalp, or any form or all forms of hair 
trouble, we want you to try ““CRYSTOLIS” at our risk. 

We give you a binding guarantee without any “‘strings” or 
red tape, that it won't cost you a cent if we do not prove to 
you that “Crystolis’’ will do all we claim for it, and what's 
important, we have plenty of money to back our guarantee. 
$1000 has been deposited in our local bank as a Special Fund 
to be forfeited if we fail to comply with this contract. Cut 
out the coupon below and mail it today to Creslo Laboratories, 
571-H Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


PHOTOPLAY 





FREE COUPON 


The Cres!o Laboratories, 
571-H Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

I ama reader of Photoplay. Prove to me without cost 
how Crystolis stops falling hair, grows new hair, banishes 
dandruff and itching scalps and restores premature gray 
and faded hair to natural color. Write your name and 
address plainly and 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER 











ISCENARIOS 


PREPARED FOR YOU 











Doubleday, Page & Company 
announce 
that they have establisned a 


Motion Picture Department 


in charge of an expert reader 

| and scenario writer 

@ This department will supply to film pro- 
ducing companies synopses prepared from 
the moving picture point of view, of books 
by famous authors. 


@ We have on our list more than twelve 
hundred important books that have been 
very widely advertised. Our MOTION 
PICTURE DEPARTMENT can supply plots 
and scenes that will fit the needs of any 
film producer. 


@ Write and tells us your requirements, 
your speciaities, the length of play desired, 
and any other information that will help us 
to find the subjects that will fit exactly. 
@ To save your time and ours, we will 
submit synopses only. SY 


Vv 











Address MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


GARDEN CITY 






of Riegs rs Flower Drops (« It's ~ 


new! It’s different. The rarest an ‘d finest perfume 

ever produced. The acme of elegance and retine 

ment—entirely different from any perfume )ou 
have ever known. 


¥ Trade MarkRegistered 







rops 
Lasts 50 times as long 
We make this special offer 
dainty trial bottle so that you may try 
( ntrated) at our risk. Your 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 
Choice of odors: Lily of the Valley. Rose, Violet. 
Flower Drops in extract form sold in bulk— 
any quantity desired, $1.00 per oz. 


Write Today Now voter advs antage of this tr ial 


b atte enclosing 20 cent 
amps, with your nam d address Don’t wait. 
Me antic mn ‘the name of your de alae. 


Exact Size Re ‘gular Paul Rieger, 150 First Street, San Francisco,Cal. 
| Be P 


alcohol 
as other perfumes, 
of a 
Flower Drops 


Made without 











$1.50 ari San Francisco 
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400 FAVORITES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Get Acquainted with Movie Stars 


Handsome photo postcards, highly finished, latest 
poses. Also actual photos 8x10, 50c each. Send oe for 
seventeen of your favorites ] , $1 


Send 20c at once for new Pickford set. Our new Catalog, just out, mailed Free 


THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A Ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


or a set OF 10( 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 





USE THE 








THE RIGHT WAY 
To Write a Photo Play 





hy WANTED 
ay EVERYWHERE 





TYPEWRITER 








Every Photo Play writer needs a 
typewriter. 

If you will send us your name and 
address we will mail you our catalog of 
the Light Running Fox Typewriter— 
the best typewriter ever built. 

Look the catalog over, select the 
style of type you prefer, tell us the 
color of ribbon, kind of keyboard and 
by what express you want the type- 
writer sent, and we will have one boxed 
and shipped at once on ten days’ free 


trial. After trial if you want to buy the 
typewriter send us a few dollars down 
and pay the balance monthly. No 
delay, no “red tape” and no obligation 
to buy if our typewriter does not please 
you in every way. 

If you have a little time to spare why 
not help us sell typewriters in your 
section? We will pay you a good com- 
mission and let you have a sample, for 
your own use and to show, at whole- 
sale agency price. 


Better write to us right away—use the coupon. Or, if you do 
not wish to cut this book, send your name on a postal, or write 


us a letter, but do it at once. 


USE THE COUPON 9 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


9608-9648 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mention the Photoplay Magazine. 








FROM THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE FOR AUG. 


Address 
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That’s Truer 
Than Fiction 


CLIFFORD G. ROE says: 
“Over 200,000 girls 


disappear every year. 


He ought to know because he 
has made the most exhaustive 
investigations the world has ever 
known concerning how they go 
and where they go. 


The results of his investigations 
he is now giving to the public 
for the first time, in the greatest 
mystery book of the day — 


“CLIFFORD G. ROE 





‘ Clifford G. Roe is the man who is giving the 


nation a new conscience. ’’—Houston Chronicle. 


The Girl Who Disappeared 


Mr. Roe, former Assistant States Attorney at 
Chicago, is now President of the American Bureau 
of Moral Education, and a recognized interna- 
tional authority on the subjects on which he writes. 


YOU want to know what becomes of these 
girls, how they disappear, and why. Mr. Roe 
tells you just what you want to know and what 
you ought to know about this great mystery. 


“THE GIRL WHO DISAPPEARED” 
is written with the hope of arousing the public to 
greater effort toward annihilating this danger to 
the home. 


Mr. Roe believes that every girl and every 
woman should be put on her guard and should 
know the secrets and mysteries which cause so 
many girls to disappear. Therefore he has written 
this great expose, his book which is truthful — 
amazing — thrilling. 


By special arrangement we are able to offer a 
limited number of this remarkable volume, “ , THE 
GIRL WHO DISAPPEARED,” at one-half 
the regular price, postpaid and sent in sealed 
plain wrapper direct from the author to you. 
Send only one dollar to 


THE UPLIFT PRESS 


8 So. Dearborn St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN STUDIOS AND 
LABORATORIES AT 
SANTA BARBARA , CAL. 





_ FivaNe. as RICMISE 


mecatet.: Shen 3% 





















WOPUL ATA , 
PHOTOPLAYETR2S 











DOROTHY GISH 
RELIANCE FILM 











ROBERT GREY 


in just about as good looking and well set-up a young man as can be found playing 


7: —— 


juveniles anywhere. His debonair bearing, together with an expressive face and a 
more than generous allotment of personal charm, made him many friends in his work 
for the Balboa Company. Kecently he left them and joined Western Vitagraph, and 
has already become popular with the whole company. The phete play fans are find- 


ing him out, too. 
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MARY ALDEN 


Orlenus and educated at 


was bern in New Notre Dame College, 
Art students’ League in New 
made on the Pacitle coast. 
with Kose Melville, the 


illustrating at the 
tilms 


Montreal, She studied 


York City and is now acting in Mutual 
She made her stage debut as a result of a friendship 
inimitable “sis Hopkins.’”” Pathe, Kamo, 


Biograph and now 
Keliance films have given her opportunities. 


She is proud of being the grandniece of 
the Confederate commander, General Beauregard. 
SA - 
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JANE NOVAK 


might very appropriately be re-christened “Sanshine Jane" by her friends, for 


she 
has a disposition as sunny as her mop of fair hair. Though only eighteen years old, 
she numbers among her experiences several years’ work on the legitimate stage in 
such plays as “Polly of the Follies” and “The Girl from Kector’s,” an escape from a 
department store fire in St. Louis, and one year of picture work with Kalem and 


Vitagraph. 
: a hot hy UWitr0] Jane A Jo a J 
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JOHN BRENNAN 
fis of trish parentage and was born in Springfield, Mas». He 
pearance a= a dancer, and while still a lad won the title of world’s champion clog 
dancer For several seasons he was featured with Primrose and West's minstrels and 
other “blackface” organizations, later accepting an engagement as stock comedian at 
Keith's in Boston He then originated the role of “Hi Holler” in Brady's “Way Down 


Kast,” and soon after came to the Kalem company, where he has scored a 
dous hit. 


made his first stage ap- 


tremen- 
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RAY GALLAGHER 


bandseme, courteous, and oft, so popular, after only two years of work in motion pic- 


tures, is playing leading juvenile roles for the Powers Universal Company at Holly- 
wood, Catifernia. He was born in San Francisco, educated in its publie sehools, and 
made his first stage appearance in “The Resurrection” in 1904, The most notable part 
he has played was probably in “The Girl of the Golden West.” His best known film 
work has been in “A Tale of Old Tahiti’ and “The Mystery of Wyckham Hall,” 
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NEVA DELOREZ 
ix to have « chance to show what she can do in the ways of emotional acting, for she 
has been engaged to play leading roles opposite talented Edwin August. When Mr, 


\ugust recently left the Universal Company and began preparations for staging pie 


tures for himself, he chose Miss Delorez from a score or more of players whose appli 


cations were in for the position of leading woman in his newly forming companys Miss 


Delores ix sure to win friends and fame for herself 
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STELLA RAZETTO 
spent most of her early life in the vicinity of San Diego, Cal., the city where she was 
bern. She was educated at the Girl's High School of San Franciseo and made her stage 
debut at the Aleazar theatre there. Stage engagements at Honolulu and in the Bur- 
bank Stock led to her appearance in Majestic and Kinemacolor films, from which she 
came to her present position with the Selig Company. Hers is a dark, petite type of 
besuty 
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ROBERT W. FRAZER 
called “Beb"” by anybody who knows him for more than ten minutes, picked out the 
stage as & means of livelibood at an early age, and a three years’ contract with Savage 
is convincing proof that Robert knew what he was about, though that same contract 
is somewhat of a bugbear now, in that it forces Kobert to leave the Eelair studio 
about twice a year for a few weeks’ work on the legitimate stage, where he has been 


seen in “The Million” and “Excuse Me.” Framingham, Mass., is his birthplace. 
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EARLE FOXE 
on Christmas Day. He was educated in the 
schools and the Ohio State University. His first stage venture was with the College 
Theater Stock in Chicage, but it wasn't long till he succeeded Fred Stone in ‘‘The 
Ked Mill’ on Broadway, New York. Ue bas played with such stars as Effie Shannon, 
Fdmund Ureese, Arnold Daly, Johu Drew, Grace George and was the original “Bub 
Hicks” in “The College Widow.” His pieture work began in 1912 with Kalem, then 
followed a season in Vietor, opposite Llorence Lawrence, and now he is with Reliance. 


in an Oxford, Ohio, man, boru 


public 
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VIOLA BARRY 
has been seen in a number of the Bosworth productions, but as these feature produc- 
tions have been little seen outside of the Pacific Coast theaters, Miss Barry 


has only a 
western following. Now 


that Bosworth films are beginning to be better known and 
more widely exhibited, it is certain this thoroughly competent actress will spring into 
popularity with picture goers, for her 


work is always finished and perfect down to 
the smallest detail. 


hoto by Witzel. Los 
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BABY LILLIAN WADE 

needs ne latroduction te the pieture-going public, for the little Selig star bas been 
seen ia feature productions times without number, and has assumed roles which would 
have tested the skill and ability of an actress with many years of experience behind 
her Absolutely fearless, pretty as a picture, and able to understand instantly the 
wishes of a director, it is not to be wondered at that little Miss Wade has risen to 
fame. The “Baby Spy" is the title of the latest two-reeler in which she appears. 


L- P; y Witzel, Los Angele ae 
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JACKIE SAUNDERS 
petite and pretty, bas been engaged for ingenue and leading 
Company, and from the stage work she has previously done it 
new Balboa star will make zgood at her latest 


roles with the Balboa 


seems certain that the 


assignment she dearly loves the big 
outdoors, and much of her time away from the studio is spent in surf bathing, tennis 
horseback riding, motoring and other sports She is exceedingly popular with her 
fellow players. 
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EDWIN AUGUST 

in the deservedly popular and versatile actor aud director who left Universal recently 
to head a feature company bearing his own name. In addition to his full name, which 
in EKdwin August Phillip Von der Butz, Mr. August annexed a half dozen others when 
he was with Biograph, a company which until recently never disclosed the identity of 
its actors. But during his legitimate stage experience with such stars as Otis Skin- 
ner and Mrs. Leslie Carter, and from now on, Edwin August is his name. 


Photo by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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“The Only Son” 


WEALTH MADE HIM A WEAKLING, BUT ADVERSITY MAKES 
HIM A MAN 


Original Play by Winchell Smith; Photoplay by Jesse L. Lasky; Novelized from the Film 


By Robert Kerr 


lilustrated with Photographs from the Lasky Film 


INNER in the home of the Brainerds 
was a meal of erratic tendencies. 


There were times when the _ per- 
plexed butler, having had no warning of 
what the family intended to do, served it, 
and announced it—only to find that there 
was no one to eat it. But this same er- 
ratic tendency produced such surprises as 
came when the whole family appeared at 
the table together one night—for the first 
time in weeks. 

Thomas Brainerd himself, smiling, alert, 
cheerful, presented a sharp contrast to the 
Thomas Brainerd who had shown himself 
at home for months, only semi-occasionally, 
Involved in business affairs of great com- 
plexity, he had had little time to spare for 
his family. But now a period of strain 
was over and he wanted to talk. 
a little irritated by the constant chatter of 
his son and daughter, Tom and Gertrude. 
Usually the burden of conversation fell on 
them—and they were entirely prepared to 
shoulder it. Both had plenty of money to 
spend, and they spent it—with results that 
seemed to them worth talking about. 


He seemed 


But both had engagements to keep after 
dinner, and when they had gone Brainerd 
sat back, chewing on his cigar, and looked 
at his wife. 

“Staying home, are you, 
said. “That’s good! 
how!” 

“You don’t often do it any more,” she 
said. Her eyes were a little tired; there 
was a pallor on her cheeks that even the 
skillful attentions of her maid had not 
wholly concealed. “Why, for a year or more, 
you've gone out every night—and you’ve 
never gone anywhere with me!” 

“Busy—been awfully busy,” he said. “But 
by Jove, I may have a little leisure time 
now—for a while! I put it over on them 
to-day!” 

She waited for him to go on. 

“Yes, I did that,” he proclaimed. “TI sat 
in with the biggest men in Wall street, and 
I made them jump right through the hoop 
I held for them! I told them where they 
got off! They thought they could handle 
me like every other poor devil of an inven- 
tor who’s got in with them! They’ve been 


tonight?” he 
I can talk to you, any- 
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“I Sat in With the Biggest Men in Wall Street’’ 


thinking that for years! But I showed ’em! 
They won’t try to monkey with me again! 
I showed ’em I had financial ability as well 
as the inventive trick!” 

Alice Brainerd smiled a little at her hus- 
band’s frank revelation of the egotism and 
self assurance that had developed so tre- 
mendously in him since his first success. 
It was justified, she knew. But, as she 
looked at him, she wondered how a man 
could have changed so much. 

“I’m glad you won, dear,” she said, a 
trifle absently. ‘‘Do you remember how dif- 
ferent it used to be? When we had to 
live in that little bit of a place, and it was 
so hard to keep the children quiet? I used 
to be so afraid they would disturb you!” 

“Different? I should say it was!” he 
said. “Gad, remember the night I pulled it 
off, old girl? We were pretty near the end! 
And then—it worked. The model worked! 
I knew I had them at last!” 


” 


“T was very happy then,” sighed his wife. 


“Well,” he said, “aren’t you happy 
now? Got money enough, haven’t you? 
If you want more—just ask for it.” 

“Oh, money!” she said. “Enough, and 


too much. Tom, how about Junior? Do 


you ever think of him? He—I’m afraid, 
sometimes. He seems just to run wild. And 
he’s such a dear boy, too. I wonder if you 
oughtn’t to pay more attention to him.” 

Brainerd’s forehead creased in a quick 
frown. 

“T’ll attend to his case,” he said, curtly. 
“He thinks he needn’t work. Just as soon 
as I have time I'll get after him—young 
pup! I had to work when I was his age. I 
don’t see why he shouldn’t begin to do 
something for himself.” 

“Don’t be too hard,” pleaded the mother. 
“You’ve been busy, I know, Tom, but you 
have neglected him. You’ve let him: go. 
Don’t bring him up too sharply.” 

“Oh, I can handle him!” boasted Brainerd. 
He began to move restlessly. “Guess I'll 
run over to the club for a while. House 
gets on my nerves.” 

“It gets on mine, too!” said his wife, with 
astonishing spirit, for her. “Tom, aren’t 
you ever going to stay with me any more?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he said, impatiently. 
“But I’ve got to go over to the club for a 
while to-night. Got to see a man.” 

“There’s always something,” she _ said. 
“Well, go ahead. I'll be all right.” 
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“THE ONLY SON” 


Chapter II 

LICE BRAINERD, though she went 

about a good deal in New York society, 
felt that she was not really a part of it. 
The people she met, who came to her house 
and invited her, perfunctorily, to their 
homes, in return, really had nothing in 
common with her. They sought her be- 
cause of her husband’s influence and power, 
which seemed to be growing constantly, and 
she was discerning enough to know it. 

Her life in New York, just because of 
that discernment, was a disappointing and 
disillusioning one to Alice Brainerd. She 
was not empty headed enough to take the 
pleasures that were available. She wanted 
more, and she felt that the success that 
had come to her husband had cheated her, 
in some fashion. The bond that had held 
them so closely together during the years 
of poverty, while the children were grow- 
ing up and the invention was not yet per- 
fected, had vanished. She and Brainerd 
seemed to have little in common now. And, 
with the passing of that happy stage in their 
relation, and the feeling that her children 
were grown up, and no longer needed her 
constant care and attention, Mrs. Brainerd 


~ 


began to long for something to fill her life. 

Her daughter helped to make it hard for 
her. Gertrude Brainerd had become one of 
those wholly self-sufficient girls so often 
found in New York. The social life of the 
city fascinated her, and she melted into it 
in a way that was wholly beyond her 
mother’s power. She did not offer confi- 
dences to her mother; indeed, when Mrs 
Brainerd tried to get in touch with her, 
she resisted her. She had her own circle 
of friends, very “smart,” as she called them, 
and she was, secretly, a little ashamed of 
her mother, who had never quite been able 
to banish from her manner, her voice, and 
her appearance, those traces of the hard 
days before wealth had come. 

And so Alice Brainerd, cast adrift at a 
time when a woman is usually well an- 
chored for life, drifted close to dangerous 
shoals in the sea of New York life. It was 
inevitable that she should do so. She was 
still more than good looking; although 
matronly in appearance, she was attractive 
in many ways. Her husband was very 
wealthy, and seemed destined to become, be 
fore long, one of the few tremendously rich 


men in the country. And she herself was 


























“I Used to Be So Afraid They Would Disturb You" 
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known to have considerable money in her 
own right, for Brainerd, though he had 
neglected her in some ways, had always ex- 
pressed the opinion, to her and to his 
friends, that he owed much of his success 
to her, and that she should not be compelled 
to come to him for money that was hers 
by right Therefore he had made her in- 
dependent, and she had an income. that, 
while not extraordinarily large, was suffi- 
cient to prove attractive to the freebooters 
who infest the fringes of the society of every 
large city. 

It was at a reception in her own home 
that she first met Charles Barger, the paint- 
er. He made an instant impression on her, 
and he deepened it when he came to pay 
his respects before going. 

“You have given me a delightful after- 
noon, dear lady,” he said, bowing over her 
hand as he kissed it in the continental fash- 
ion. “May I dare hope to see you’ soon 
again? Indeed—if vou will forgive the 
liberty after so short an acquaintance—I 
should be charmed to paint vour portrait!” 

That was a real compliment, and she knew 
it. Barger, for all his affectations, was still 
an artist of the first rank. He was in great 
demand for portraits, and his sittings went 
very much by favor. He could aitord to 
pick and choose, and he did. And for him 
to say that he wished to paint her meant 
something, especially as this was their first 
meeting! 

He called the next day, and before he 
left, arrangements had been made for the 
picture The sittings began almost at once. 
In his studio, a really beautiful place, a 
friendship quickly sprang up between them. 
Barger talked while he painted, and Mrs. 
Brainerd, fascinated, listened. Here was a 
man who had achieved international fame, 
who had a reputation as great as Brainerd’s 
own, though in such a different field. And 
vet he found her worth talking to. He 
kept her, often, for hours, after the sitting 


itself was over. 


He made love to her. That was inevitable 


with Barger—and a good looking woman; 


one. moreover, who was married, and there- 


fore, in his code, legitimate prey! He had 


the European, not the Anglo-Saxon, view- 
point in such matters. And Alice Brainerd, 


sore at heart, neglected, listened to him. 


Her first instinct was to repel him at once, 
but she did not obey it. and soon she grew 


to like it. 


Chapter III 

RAINERD knew nothing of the affair 

between Barger and his wife, even afte 
it had really assumed proportions that be- 
gan to justify the talk it created among 
those who knew of it. Barger’s reputation, 
indeed, was such that a woman invited gos- 
sip by allowing him even to approach terms 
of friendship with her. The total of his vie- 
tims was a long one. 

But his absorption in business was such 
that Brainerd got no hint of what was go- 
ing on. And what little time he spared 
from actual work he began to devote now 
to his son, who was amazed and disgusted 
at this sudden evidence of concern in his 
welfare. Tom Brainerd the younger was 
handsome youngster whose one purpose in 
life seemed to be to have a good time. He 
was perfectly frank in his attitude. He 
didn’t want to work; he saw no reason why 
he should. He tried to argue calmly with 
his father, and drove him almost wild. 

“We don’t need any more money, dad,” 
said Tom. “You’ve got enough now, and 
vou're making more so fast that you can’t 
count it. So why should IT work?” 

“What I do has nothing to do with vou!” 
roared his father. “I want you to go to 
work, that’s all there is to it!” 

And, after a lot of such talk, that got no 
one anywhere, the older man finally deliv- 
ered an ultimatum. That morning he had 
had to sign a big check to pay some debts 
accumulated by his son, and his patienc 
was at an end. 

“You're going to work!” he said, savagely, 
disregarding his wife’s efforts to soothe him. 
“T’'ve talked to John Peters, and he'll give 
yeu a chance in the Thirtieth National. You 
report there to-morrow morning—or els 
you go out in the street!” 

“Anything to oblige,” said Tom. “As long 
as you feel as strongly as that about it, 
why, I'll go there. But TI don't like banks— 
except to get money from them.” 

Tom went to work. But the experiment 
was not an unqualified suecess. That night, 
when his father came home, his brow was 
black with anger. 

“You're a fool!” he said, glaring at his 
son and heir. “Why I’ve been punished 
with such a worthless young pup for a son 
is beyond me! John Peters swears he'll 
have my blood for wishing you on him! H 
supposed you had some common sense, be- 


ing my son, and he says you lost them a 
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thousand dollars and made trouble enough 
in his bank to keep them busy for a week.” 

“They didn’t seem to like me very much,” 
admitted Tom. “In fact, they told me I 
was fired. What shall I do next, sir? I’m 
ready to do just as you say. You find the 
job, and I’ll try to fill it!” 

For a moment his father was speechless. 

“I’m too busy to attend to your case just 
now,” he said, finally. ‘But I'll get around 
to it in time. Meanwhile, do as little mis- 
chief as you can and keep inside your al- 


“Tt am,” he said, cheerfully. “And I've 
been spanked, and now I want to be com- 
forted. Anne, let’s get married! That would 
comfort me better than anything I can think 
of!” 

There were tears of vexation in her eyes 
as she looked at him. 

“Tom!” she burst out, indignantly 
“Don’t you know that’s absurd? You've 
never done anything that gives you the right 
even to think of getting married! Do you 
think I’d marry a man who was dependent 



































“You Have Given Me a Delightful Afternoon, Dear Lady,"’ He Said 


lowance. You won’t get anything beyond 
it from me!” 

Tom refused to be ruffled. He didn’t take 
his father’s anger seriously. He didn’t take 
anything seriously. That was the trouble 
with him. He came nearer to doing so in 
the case of Anne Lester than in anything 
else. But even with her what people called 
the essential triviality of his nature came to 
the surface a good deal. He went to see 
her that night. And, because her brother 
was his father’s private secretary, she knew 
all about Tom’s business venture and the 
fiasco that had resulted. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed of your- 
self, Tom,” she said, with a sigh. 


on his father for every cent he got? I'd 
be ashamed! Why don’t you start out and 
do something?” 

“T don't know,” he said. ‘‘What could I 
do? I’ve never been taught to do anything, 
Anne!” 

“What difference does that make?” she 
stormed. “You ought to teach yoursell! 
Ought to stand by yourself, now. You're 
always expecting some one else to prop you 
up!” 

“You don’t care for me, 


he said. “Of 





course 

“It wouldn’t make any difference if I did!” 
she said. “I wouldn’t marry you, anyhow, 
until you had the right to ask me!” 
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‘I think I see your point,” he said, sober- 
ly “Well, Anne, | see if I can’t scare 
up something. But--you might give me a 
word—give me something to hope for——” 


‘Oh, how blind ye re!” she cried. “Tom, 
do you think if I didn’t care I'd think about 
you at all? That I'd worry about you, and 
want you to do something?” 

‘That's enough!” said Tom. “I—I guess 
I haven't had just the right angle on things, 
Anne I must have bothered you a good 
bit It’s all right. dear I'll let .you alone 
for a while. But when I come back I'll have 


something to say 


Chapter IV 


& LICE BRAINERD, meanwhile, had been 
" drifting nearer and nearer to the rocks. 
Her affair with Barger had developed In a 
manner that amazed and terrified her. She 
had been willing enough. in the beginning, 
to carry on a flirtation with him. Perhaps 
he had had some half formed idea that 
such a course might, if her husband heard 
of it, awaken him. and bring him back to 
her. But she had not counted on the ar- 
tist’s charm: on the skill in such matters 
that his long career as a free lance lover 
had given him. And she found herself, al- 
most unwittingly, deeply involved with him. 

He wrote to her often, and, almost despite 
herself, she wrote to him in return. His 
letters were so worded that they seemed to 
compel her to answer. Moreover, though, 
for a long time, she struggled against the 
spell he cast over her, her resistance grew 
steadily weaker. After all, she asked her- 
self whv not? He loved her; she had no 
doubt of that. And he swore he needed her. 
Her husband did not: he had made that only 
too plain. Neither did her children. She 
felt that she had been cast adrift, and she 
longed, as all good women do, for some one 
who needed her, was dependent on her. That 
was the secret of Barger’s immense hold on 
her 

And so the time came when she was al 
most ready to listen to his passionate plea 
to give herself wholly to him. She had 
reached that dangerous age when a woman, 


feeling that her vou’ ner charm, are about 


to leave her forever ngs for one more 
proof that they st exist. Her husband 
might have satisfi- r jlonging; he would 
not 


But fate. which ft 


nN a way, put her in 


peril, intervened to save her. Barger had 
not gone his ruthless way through life with- 
out making enemies. Ancd one of them, the 
husband of a woman 1 ted wronged and 
then cast aside. followed him to New York, 
and, melodrama‘ically, and at the very mo- 
ment when there was still just time to save 
Alice Brainerd. shot him. 

The murder was a sensation of sensations. 
Inevitably, facts about the dead artist came 
out; facts that turned Alice Brainerd’s feel- 
ing for him to hatred, her grief at the end of 
her romance to a deep thankfulness as she 
saw the fate she had escaped so narrowly. 
His death had torn the veil from his affairs, 
and he was revealed as the unscrupulous 
wrecker of homes he had always been. Rude 
hands pried into his papers and his affairs, 
and Detective Jim Tompkins. of Police Head- 
quarters, happened to be one of them. He 
came upon some letters. and these, instead 
of taking to headquarters, he retained. One 
glance had shown him their value. He had 
whistled at the revelation. and then he had 
gone straight to Thomas Brainerd’s office. 

“T’ve been on this Barger case, boss,” he 
said. “An’ I found some papers there I 
think youse ought to see. This guy Barger 
was pretty thick with Mrs. B—— you 
knew that, didn’t you?” 

“T knew he was painting her portrait,” 
said Brainerd. stiffly. 

“The old dodge!” commented Tompkins. 
“Well, t'ain’'t none of my affair. But I 
thought maybe you'd rather have them 
vourself than let the JourNxar get hold of ’em. 
They'd be hot stuff, done with pictures of 
Mrs. B. all over the front page.” 

Brainerd wine«d. 

“What sort of letters?” he asked. 

And Tompkins, leaning close to him, 
whispered. 

“See?” he said. “Hort stuff. eh? You and 


the missis aint been exactly chummy, I 
guess. Hot stuff—and [1 offerin’ them 
cheap. Fifteen *housand dollars!” 

For a single momen’ Preainerd hesitated. 

“Bring ther eye, at eight o’clock to- 
night,” he said 

And five minutes later. his head bowed, 
he was being r«shed toward home in his 


automobil« 


Chapter 


Y THE time :.¢ reach is house Thomas 
Brainer’ d regained his usual com- 
mand of hims<«: H was cool and self 
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possessed. His ability to control himself 


him prestige 


with 


had won among the men ot 


millions whom he associated, and he 
was able to summon it to his aid now when 
the crisis he domestic in- 


confronted was 


stead of financial. He found that his wife 
was at home; he sent at once for Tom and 
Gertrude. When they were all together he 
sat down. 


“I've got to ask a few questions, Alice,” 











bs he said, “and the children ought to hear. 

You had your portrait painted by this man 
Barger who was killed last week didn't 

you?” 

“Yes,” she said, won- 
dering. But he saw 
the swift 
a 

a 


. JZ look of 
} J 
=e —_— 


cdi” 


terror 
that 
into her eyes, and, 

himself, he winced a little. 


came 


despite 
“Saw quite a good deal of him, too, didn’t 
you?” he asked. 
“Why, he came here—to my teas and re- 
Mrs. “And he 


One was always meeting 


ceptions,” said Brainerd. 
went everywhere. 


him. Of course, no one suspected the awful 
things that 
death.” 
€ “Of 
eynieally. 


him? 


have come out sinece—since his 


course, of srainerd., 
“But, just how well did you know 
Well 


course,” said 


enough to go about with him 





alone—to take dinner with him at the Muir 


dean, for instance?” 


“Father!” Gertrude gasped tl ‘xclama 
tion. “Mother wouldn’t have done that 
place that’s almost disreputable! WI 


that’s a place where women meet men—muar 
ried 
want to be seen.” 

“T know all about that, Gertrude.” he said 
stiffly. 


women, or married men yho don 


“Answer me, Alice. Dti you goa 


there with him?” 

There was no question of Alice Brainerd 

terror now. She was staring at him, wide 

eyed, with cheeks from which every vestige 
Hed. 


color had 


“IT di 


of 











twice!” sh 
fully. “‘But—” 
went to his 
Brainerd went on, 
“Didn’t vou? In answer to his letters? Yo 


said, pa 


“And 
night,” 


you studio alone, at 


remorseless 


made the appointments?” 


“I—oh, Tom—I was _ indiscreet!” cried 
his wife. “But I never meant—I neve 
dreamed——’”’ 

“IT know all about it,’ her husband sjiid 
bitterly. “‘But I wanted to make sure—to 
make you confess before your children, the 


children you have disgraced! No wond 


vour son is worthless! No wonder that 
wortlilessness 


seen the evidence of his 


with such a mother! You've diszraced 


all!” 


“Tom, let me explain!” she cried. “LE was 
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lonely and he was alway - nice to hie, 

Oo gentle O anxious to pleas+ me!” 

“Be still!” he shouted You have dis- 
graced dishonored me! You have 
broken your vows! You are unfit to be a 
wife and a mother! Dont make it worse 
by childish excuses and \ ining! lin done 
with you You leave my house to-day!” 

‘Tom!’ she sereamed. “You—you won't 
let me defend myself! You won't give me 


a chance to explain! Haven't I always told 


you the truth? I only want the chance to 


tell it to vou now!” 


She looked at him despairingly; at Tom, 
her son, standing by the door, his eyes fixed 
on her, inscrutably: at her daughter, who, 


shocked and frightened, looked at her as if 


she had never seen her before. She looked 
in vain for some sign of sympathy. To her 
son she searcely gave a second glance. She 


could not hope for comprehension from him 
But to Gertrude her eyes went back again 
and agail 

“Gertrude!” she cried ‘You're not going 
to believe such things against me—against 
your own mother!” 

“T have the proof.” said Brainerd, in- 
cisively “The letters you wrote have been 
found. I could go into court to-morrow and 
divorce you. For Gertrude’s sake I will not. 
But, you must leave my house I am don 
vith you.” 

“Gertrude!” Alice Brainerd cried again 
She stretched out her hands to 


her daughter. Brainerd, stand- ;¢ 


ing c] 
by Ge 
trud 


took 








hand. And, as he did so, Gertrude pui « 
her hands in a gesture as if she were push! 
her mother away. 

“Mother! How could you? she si 
“What would people think of m« f ti 
knew? Why, I'd be ruined, socially! W 
such a mother!” 

Alice Brainerd, with a choking sob, thr 
herself on a sofa. She buried her head 


her hands, and lay there, shaken with si 


“You will leave this house at once,” sa 


Brainerd, without a note of pity in his vo 
“T cannot shelter a woman who has 
every womanly attribute, who has broug 
disgrace on her husband and on her childr 
I will provide you with money, and 
that you are comfortable. But my door 
closed to you forever. Gertrude, you ar* 
to try to see your mother.” 

“I’m sorry, but you are right. papa,” s 
Gertrude. She had judged her mother 
ready, with the stern rectitude of untemp! 
youth, that cannot understand how any 
may err. 

“And you, too, Tom,” said his father. *Y 
and Gertrude are to have nothing mor 
do with this woman who has disgraced 
all. If you attempt to see her, or h 
anything whatever to do with her, I s! 
shut my door against you, as against 
You understand?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Gertrude, and tur 
away. 

Alice Brainerd was still sobbing At G 
trude’s words 
her 
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“You Report There To-morrow Morning—or Else You Go Out in the Street” 
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Gertrude Put Out Her Hands as if Sh: Were Pushing Her Mother Away 


shook,- but she did not lift her head. Brain- 
erd turned to Tom. 

“You heard me?” he said. “You under- 
stand that you are not to see your mother 
again, that if you do I shall turn you out?” 

“Yes, | heard,’ said Tom. He walked over 
to the sofa and held out his hands. 

“Well, mother,” he said. “Where shall 


we 20: 


Chapter VI 
. ~he cried brokenly. ‘“‘My son- 
“Where shall we go?” he said, cheer- 
fully. “We're not wanted here, and it’s get- 
ting late.” 

“You know what you’re doing?” said his 
father, furiously. “I tell you I’ve got proof 
of what was going on. The letters are to be 
brought to me in my office at eight o’clock. 
And I’ve warned you.” 

“I know you did,” said Tom. “So that’s 
all right We needn’t go over it again. 
Come, mother, how about the Selkirk? 
Better get vour things, hadn’t you?” 


Dazed, but filled with a happiness she had 
never hoped +o feel again, Alice Braineri 
g£0t slowly to her feet. 

“Tom!” she said, a sob breaking the wer!. 


Thii’s all right,” he said, quickly. “Its 
setting near dinner time, and we want to 
vet settled before that.” 

Within half an hour they had = gone, 
Brainerd, scowling, said nothing more. He 


Wus too astonished by Tom's open defiance 


of his wuthority to say anything. And. as 


for Mrs. Brainerd, she had been through too 
niueh Tom, with quiet efficiency, attended 


to everything. He got her to the Selkirk, 
aniet, family hotel, in a cab; arranged 
for a suite of rooms, and ordered dinner to 
le brought to his mother’s room. 
“I've got to go out for a little while,” he 
xplained. “You've got to eat dinner when 


ts brought up, and I'll be back as soon 
as nessible.”’ 
“Tom, you're so good to me!” she cried. 


‘To { didn’t—your father was wrong—’” 
“What difference would it make if he was 


ight?” asked Tom. “You’re my mother. 


rhat’s enough. Let’s forget all that. mother. 
1 | 


euess-— 


uven’t been a very good son, 


1 


p to now. 3ut we'll make out all right. 

ll vet along fine together, von and: I. 
icut that dinner, won’t you? You'l) need it. 
He looked at his watch. 


I’ve an appointment at 


nd don’t worry.” 
‘ve got to hurry. 
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‘ight. But I'll be back pretty soon. them on to the blazing gas logs, and was 
From the hotel he went straight to his standing, poker in hand, keeping Tompkins 
ither’s office. He had no real plan, only a from rescuing them. His father entered on 
izgue idea of what he meant to do. But he the scene. 

vas a different Tom from the one who had “What does this mean?” 
one to work in the Thirtieth National. The “[T saved you whatever 


he shouted. 
you were going 
rightful scene in which his mother had been to pay this blackmailing scoundrel, that’s 


‘eeused and driven out had worked a change all,” said Tom. “I burned those letters.’ 


1 him. And he was filled with a grim de- He turned to the detective. “You'd better 


rmination as he opened the door of his go,” he said, savagely. “Try to collect your 


ither’s office. One office boy remained; he money now, and see what 















smiled at the sight of Tom, whom he knew 
ell, 


“My father in, Billy?” asked 


happens to you!” 
Tompkins knew when 

he was beaten. With an 

oath he slunk from the 


“No, sir,” said the room. 


ON “But you can “T'll—how dare 


SNE 8 


-o into his office 
id wait for him, 


you interfere?” 
roared Thomas 
guess. There's Brainerd. “Tl 


It ONES BE 


i man in there, smash you for 


this trick!” 





id Mr. Brain- 
‘d's coming “No, you 
» see him. won't!” said 
iat’s why Tom. “I read 
those letters 

and they 


prove that 


('m here so 


te. 
“All right, 


re’s a dollar mother may 
yr overtime, have been in- 
lly,” said discreet 
om. nothing more.” 


‘ih. that 
sounds well!” 


Then he went 
ito the office. 


ympkins, the de- Cdl « <3 


tive, red faced, 


sneered Brainerd. 
“But I know better! 
She’s a—” 





eavy of jowl, was there, 
moking a cigar. 


“Stop!” shouted 
“Ah, ahead of time,” said Tom. 


Tom, his fists 





\ll right. Let me have the let- 4 clenched, so that his 
rs, will you? My father’s ‘ father drew back. 
ringing the money.” Well, Mother,” Hefei. «Re careful! If 
Tompkins looked dubi- Where Shall WeGe” you've forgotten 
is. But Tom’s face was J that she’s your wife, I am remembering 
o guileless that he she’s my mother. And no man can say 
lrew the bundle of letters from his anything against her to me—not even 
cket. you!’ 
\iaking a family affair of it, is he?” sail Brainerd sank into a chair. 
ympkins. “All right, here you are.” “Very well!” he said. “You know what I 


Tom took them. Very quietly and de- told you. Now get out—and 


never let me 
iberately, although his ears were listening see your face again! 


You've chosen. Never 


xr the slightest sound outside, he ran forget that you did it, knowing what your 


hrough the letters, one by one. When he choice meant!” 
ad finished, he smiled. And then he hear | 
, er , , Chapter VII 
is father’s voice outside. In a moment | 
was at the fire. And the next instant, before l ‘OM BRAINERD felt better pleased with 
he detective could move, he had throwu himself than he had ever been before as 


-_— 


~ 


- 
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jade s way back to the hotel. As he 
teres * stopped. 

think Ive earned a drink!” he said to 
rusell na turned toward the bar. it had 


ily one customer beside himself, a tall, 
ngy young fellow who bore the stamp of 
e west upon him. He was sitting in a 
ir now. however, and he looked home- 
and disconsolate. Tom looked him over 
riously: then he went up to him. 
ly friend.” he said, “this is New York, 
d you'll be justified in thinking I’m a con 
I’m after your roll. But will 


1 have a drink with me, anyhow? I’ve 


st pulled off something that pleases me, 


( 


) 


d I want company.” 
ll go you,” 


said the Westerner, getting 
“I've fallen down on my job—and if 


4a Want my roll you'll have to take it out 


wanting, because there isn’t any! I’ve 
enough to pay my bill and get me home 

d that lets me out!” 

Here’s how!” said Tom, a minute later. 
vy, my name’s Brainerd.” 

Mine’s Thompson—Henry Thompson, of 
a, Colorado!” 


said the stranger. “Shake! 


any relation to the railroad Brainerd?” 
His sor but don’t remind him of it!” 
Tor “Why?” 
“Because—” Thomp- 
son laughed, ruefully 
—“he’s the reason I’m 













broke! I came here 








to get him to finance « néw railro: I’ve 
invented, greatest thing in the mar} And 
I haven't been able to get past urth 
assistant office boy!” 

“I'll finance it,” said Tom, prompt): I'm 
looking for an opening and you’ big 

“Here, hold on!” said Thompyso You 
don’t know anything about it!” 

“Don’t need to,” said Tom. “Can I go 
west with you right away, as soon «as the 
banks open to-morrow. And he do 
you need?” 

“Twenty-five thousand. That start 
us!” said Thompson. “But say 

“Say when!” said Tom, beckoninse ones 
more to the bartender. “That Jets vou out 
It’s a go, is it?” 

“You say it is!” agreed the dazed Thomp- 
son. “Great Guns! We're supposed to be 


some hustlers out in my country. but you've 
got us backed off the boards.” 

“Well, it’s taken me a long time to get 
started in business.” said Tom, Jareely. 
“And I’ve got to go some to make up for 
lost time. Beside, I don’t mind telling you 
that my revered Dad and I have had words, 
and if he’s passed this thing of your’s up 
I'm going to make him sorry, just by we: 
of getting even a little. There isn’t anythin’ 
he hates worse than to see that he’s missed 
a chance to make money.” 

“Come up and meet my mother. sii be 
interested in this, too.” said Tom, fter 
their next drink. “Wait 
about five minutes 
I'll see that she’ 


ready.” , ae 
He went up 





He Was Standing 
Poker in Hand, 
Keeping Tompkins 
From Rescuing 
Them 
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He had a double motive in his hasty decision 
to close with Thompson. He wanted some- 
thing to do and, moreover, he wanted to 
give his mother the feeling that he had not 
given up everything for her. 

“I'm a business man now,” he said. “But 
I'll need your help, mother.” And, in a few 
words, he explained what he knew of the 
deal, which wasn’t much. “You'll have to be 
the capitalist part of the way,’ he went on. 
“I'm like a chick that’s just breaking the 
egg shell, you see. I’m not strong enough 
yet to do anything much by myself. gut 
give me a little time—then watch my dust!” 

“lll do whatever you say, Tom dear,” said 
his mother, quickly. “And I’m sure you'll 
make good. But I won’t be able to draw any 
money till the end of the month. I won’t 
touch a cent from your father except what 
he’s given me already. I earned that, I do 


’ 


think. But I don’t want any more.’ 

“You've got the right idea,” approved Tom. 
“T’ll scrape up enough for the trip. Did you 
know we were going West in the morning, 
with Thompson?” 

“No, but I’m so glad! I couldn’t bear to 
stay here another day,” she said. 

“Fine. And say, Do you mind if I bring 
Thompson up?” 

They talked over their plans until late 
that night. And early in the morning Tom, 
with all his personal possessions, his silver 
brushes, and his searf pins, and some 
watches and studs he felt he could easily 
spare, visited a pawn shop. He had to 
haggle, but he got the sum he knew he had 
to have—enough for railroad fares, and, 
with what he and his mother had happened 
to have between them, for their expenses and 
for a start with Thompson. 

By noon they were speeding westward, on 
their way to a new country and a new life. 


Chapter VIII 


“OME town!” said Tom, when they 

alighted from the train. He looked 
around with glowing eyes. In the distance 
the mountains towered above the valley in 
which the town was placed; everything was 
primitive. The high, bracing air was as 
exhilarating as wine. 

“It'll do—at a pinch,” admitted Thompson. 
“Tom, I’m sure glad you came into this 
deal! I’ve got a hunch you're going to be 
just the sort of partner I’ve needed.” He 
turned to Tom’s mother, who was still a 


little dazed by the rapid succession of events. 
“And as for having you with us, ma’am, 
that’s a bit of luck I’d never have dared 
to hope for!” 

Alice Brainerd flushed with pleasure. She 
had had some terrible moments since the 
scene when she faced her husband’s accusa- 
tions. She had felt that her life was ruined; 
that it would be better if she died. And yet 
there were compensations. For, in the mo- 
ment of trial Tom had shown qualities that 
would have gladdened any mother’s lieart. 
He needed her, wanted her along, and this 
tall, clean cut young Westerner seemed to 
need her, to want her with them too. 

“I'm going to keep house for you boys,” 
she said, tremulously. “And, if I haven't 
forgotten everything I used to know about 
such things, I can promise that you'll be well 
looked after!” 

Tom looked at her affectionately. 

“We're going to find out dark secrets about 
one another!” he laughed. “I’m going to 
blossom out as a business man, and you as 
a housekeeper! Oh, mother! What would 
the people we used to know in New York 
think? Gertrude, why, she’d have a fit!” 

But he realized his mistake as soon as 
he had mentioned his sister’s name. A quick 
spasm of pain and longing crossed his 
mother’s face. Thompson saw it too, and, 
though not having the slightest idea of what 
was wrong, changed the subject. 

“You'll soon see how many kinds of a fool 
he said, briskly. “I built my own 
factory—spent all my money doing it! Then 
I couldn’t run it—didn’t have money enough 
to pay the hands.” 

“Well, we’ve got it now,” said Tom. “And 
the first thing for you to do, Hank, is to 
teach me the ropes. Then I can keep things 
moving here while you get busy and ge! 
contracts for the ties.” 

“If we can supply the ties we won't have 
any trouble getting the contracts,” boasted 
Thompson. “Those ties are the real thing! 
Our chief trouble will be keeping up with 
the orders!” 

They didn’t let any grass grow under their 
feet. And Tom Brainerd, determined to 
learn what he needed to know, and removed 
from the distractions that had made it seem 
so hard for him to contemplate the idea of 
real work while he was in New York, got 
hold of the details of the factory and oi 
the business as it had been planned in a 
manner that amazed Thompson. 


” 


I was, 
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The division of labor that Tom had 
ned out to be the best in the 


re 


uggested 
end. Tom developed a surprising capacity 
for executive work, and, once the factory 


— 


jad «begun turn- 
ng out the ties, ad 


he keyed it up 















to concert 
pitch and 
kept the 
output up 
to maxi 
mum. 

For a long 






4) 


He pointed through the office window to 
the busy scene without. 

“Here, yes,” said Tom. “But, how about 
extending the business? We could put in a 
plant in Maine, for the east—we’ve got to 
be near lumber, of course. And another i 
Michigan. We control the patent rights fo: 
this new process, and it’s a bird, Hank! 

“Yep! That’s what I’ve been thinking,” 
said Thompson. “But we 

won't be able to swing 

that ourselves. We'll 


have to interest some 


Stop!" outside capital in the 
time the rec- Deeeed Tom. plant to do all that 
“ . = Clenched, so That And I’m afraid 
CT C \\ ° 

d of the ne His Father , 
business was Drew Back they'll want to 







one of steady 
and even 
growth, with 


out sensa- 







tional spurts, and with 
nothing out of the ordinary 
break the routine. Almost from the 
first it began to make money. In the 


beginning Thompson made no effort to 

extend = the narket very widely. He 
besieged the purchasing agents of rail- 
roads that ere not too far from Pica, 
and they tock all of the factory’s output 


gladly. Gradually, however, the factory was 


extended, unt it became a really sizable 
affair, and th the partners were working 
overtime. 

“Well,” sz Thompson, one day, “it looks 
good, Tom i think we’ve gone the limit 
nere!” 


get the con 










trol away 





from us.” 

“Nix on 
that,” said 

Tom, promptly. “I’ve seen enough of 

that sort of thing. It’s the way my revered 
Dad used to gobble up anything he wanted 
He’d wait until people were hard up—heip 
ing them along that way, if necessary—and 
then he’d put up what they needed—for fifty 
one per cent of the stock. No, sirree, we 
hang on to the control, if we never put 
another plant. I'd rather see the profits lost 
altogether than hand them to some bur 
of sharks in Wall Street.” 

But, though the partners were entirely 
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willing to allow things to run their peaceful 
course, other forces were conspiring, though 
they had no inkling of it, to trouble them. 
Tom and his mother had heard nothing 
from Brainerd, the magnate, since their 
departure from New York. 3ut, between 
them, they had beaten him for the first 
time since he had begun his meteoric rise 
to fame and fortune. Brainerd had re- 
sented bitterly the defection of his son. He 
had always liked to think that in his family 
his word was law. His discovery of his 
wife’s affair with Barger had been a terrible 
shock to his pride and his self esteem; the 
added knowledge that in such a crisis Tom, 
whom he had despised for a weakling, could 
show a will of his own had maddened him. 
And Brainerd, when he was aroused, was 
utterly ruthless. Quiet as he had been since 
Tom and his mother had gone to Pica, he 
had not been wholly inactiye. And, curiously 
enough, he had used the same crooked de- 
tective who had tried to sell him his wife’s 
letters to Barger as a means to his end. 


Chapter IX 


IM TOMPKINS, the detective, had orders 

to find out what Tom Brainerd was doing, 
or trying to do, and to do anything in his 
power to spoil his plans. Brainerd, the 
elder, was cautious in this matter. He had 
no mind to be directly implicated in any- 
thing of the sort. And he felt that he could 
rely upon Tompkins to do his dirty work 
in this case, because the detective had a 
grievance against Tom, whose interference 
in the matter of the letters had cost him 
fifteen thousand dollars. Tompkins had few 
instructions. If he needed money he was 
to get it from Lester, Brainerd’s private 
secretary, and Lester, in turn, knew nothing 
of the plan. So Brainerd felt that he would 
be doubly safeguarded. 

Tompkins was under strict orders to 
make no report until something definite had 
been accomplished. And he relished the 
task. He had received a good lump sum in 
advance; he felt that he could get a great 
deal more. And he went to work, determined 
to earn his money and get his revenge at the 
same time. 

To trace Tom Brainerd and his mother 
was easy. He learned of the meeting with 
Thompson, the young Westerner, and of the 
trip to Pica. And before long he was him- 
self installed in Pica. He had little fear 


that Tom would recognize him, but he took 
the precaution of changing his appearance 
somewhat. And then he settled down to spy 
out the land. His long connection with the 
New York police force had given Tompkins 
a good deal of shrewd understanding of busi- 
ness conditions. And it was not long be- 
fore he was pretty well acquainted with the 
details of the business the partners were 
carrying on. 

He learned that they had not had much 
capital, and that though they were doing 
business now at a profit, most of this profit 
was being put right back into the plant, so 
that there was never much of a reserve fund 
on hand. And he began to plan to use this 
knowledge. He figured things out closely, 
and he came to see that any sudden inter- 
ruption of work would make it very hard 
for the business to go on—a discovery that 
made him chuckle. He knew that there were 
many ways in which such an interruption 
could be brought about, and he set his wits 
to work to discover the one that would be 
easiest, one also that would involve least 
risk to himself. He was not a great one 
for taking risks, Tompkins wasn’t. Your 
real blackmailer seldom is! 

The method he finally adopted was ab- 
surdly simple. He got in touch with the 
walking delegate of the union to which most 
of the factory employes belonged, and found 
him to be a man after his own heart. This 
walking delegate, one Schmidt by name, was 
well known to Tompkins by reputation. In 
Colorado his record was, thus far, clean. 
But in New York he was well and unfavor- 
ably known to the police, and Tompkins 
had his history at his finger tips. He knew 
that Schmidt had been arrested several 
times in and about New York for attempts 
to blackmail contractors, and that he was 
suspected of complicity in a number of dyna- 
miting outrages. 

The unions were not to blame for 
Schmidt’s power. The man was one who 
possessed unquestionable ability; he was an 
excellent speaker, moreover, and he had 
made a good impression. The men trusted 
him, and Tompkins soon found that a strike 
could be arranged, if he paid Schmidt well 
enough for the work. This he was glad 
to do. And so, like a bolt from the blue, 
trouble with the men came to furnish the 
first real obstacle in the path of Thompson 
and young Brainerd. 


Schmidt managed, cleverly enough, to get 











a show of a side. He did 
not arbitrarily call a strike. But he 
make the men 
profits of the plant were much 


reason on his 
han- 
that the 
larger than 
they actually were, and he succeeded in get- 


aged to believe 





ting them to authorize him to open negotia- 
tions with the partners for a very large in- 
crease in Wages, an increase so large that 
it was utterly impossible for the demand to 
be met. To pay the Schmidt de- 
And so, before 
either Thompson or Brainerd had awakened 


wages 
manded would be ruinous. 


~~ 


to the real danger of the situation, a strike 
had been declared, and every wheel in the 
factory was stopped. 
The sudden blow hit Thompson very hard. 
“Lord!” he said. “What are we going to 
do, Tom? Looks to me as if they’d got us!” 
“Not yet, not by a jug full!” said Tom, 
briskly. “Some of the men will stick, and 
we'll get others. I’m going to 
plant running—that’s flat.” 
“But that'll mean fighting!” 
son. 


keep the 
said Thomp- 
“Well, suppose it does? We're in the right, 
They’re trying to hold us up 
4 and that’s something I'll not stand for!” 

Tom’s spirit braced up his partner. 

“All right. I’m with you, old horse!” he 
said. “But 
to take the 


aren’t we? 


I guess you'll have 
lead. I don't 
this thing 





seem to get 
doped out.” 

Tom entirely 
ready to meet the 
emergency, 





was 


how- 
And within 
had 


ever. 
an hour he 
gathered enough 
of the men to- 
gether to 
the ball 


start 
rolling. 
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He went out, boldly, too, into the town, and 
picked up men wherever he could find them, 
for the unskilled work. He had managed to 
hold enough of the skilled and trained work- 
ers in line, on condition that men for the 
rougher work could be found, and that after- 
noon he led his band of recruits back to the 
plant. 

The strikers, 
in surly mood. 


inflamed by Schmidt, 
They had gathered about the 
and when Tom cohort ap- 
there was a anger 
Schmidt stepped forward. 
“That won’t do, Mr. 
insolently. 


were 
gates, and his 


peared growl of and 
menace. 
Brainerd,” he said, 
“We don’t allow no scabs to go 
in. The place is shut down, and we're going 
to see that it stays shut down till we give 
the word, too.” 

“Are you?” said Tom. He 
men he had hired. 

“Boys,” 


turned to the 
“this blackleg has 
a lot of good men who were foolish enough 
to listen to him, their jobs. 

they won’t let you go to work! 
it? Are you 


he said, cost 
Now he says 

How about 
going to let him give you 
too? 
you, has he? 
them?” 


They gave him a hearty cheer. 


orders, He’s never done anything for 


What do you say? Shall we 
rush 
And the 
next forming a 
wedge behind him, they were 


moment, flying 
fighting their way through 
the gates, which Thomp- 
Tom 
and won 
battle of 


son had opened. 
had fought 
the first 

the strike. 


Chapter X 


UT the fight- 
ing was not 








—— 
remem 











““Well,’’ Said Thompson, “It Looks Good, Tom" 
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They Were Fighting Their 


over yet, by a good deal. The fresh men Tom 
had brought were enough to start operations, 
and, once they were inside the plant, which 
was guarded by a high, strong wall, they 
were safe from _ interference. But the 
strikers camped outside, thoroughly angry 
by now, with Schmidt to keep them inflamed. 
And the plant, as a result, was practically in 
a state of siege. 

That might not have mattered greatly. 
But the whole affair had been so sudden that 
the partners had been taken by surprise. 
And, on the third day of the strike, it be- 
came evident that unless some necessary 
materials were obtained work would again 
have to be suspended. There seemed no 
chance to get them. 3ut Tom, unwilling 
to be downed now, decided that there was a 
way. He called for volunteers. 

“T want half a dozen men to come with 
me,” he said. “We ean slip out, easily 
enough. Getting back will be the trouble. 
What we have to do is to get away, get to 
town and pick up the stuff. I'll telephone 
the order for it, and for a wagon and a team. 
Then we can drive right up to the gate, and 
I think, if you'll be ready, Hank, to open up 
for us, we can make it. You'll have to time 
the opening of the gates to a second, so 
that we can just get in, and close them 
right away. See?” 





Way Through the Gates 


“I’m going with you,” said Thompson, 
doggedly. 

“Can’t. You’re needed here,” said Tom, 
just as doggedly. “Don’t be a fool, Hank. 
Your part is just as important as mine.” 

Thompson agreed in the end, though re- 
luctantly. And Tom, in spite of his mother's 
entreaties to be careful, put his plan into 
execution at once. Getting out of the plant 
proved easy, as he had anticipated. There 
was a back entrance, opening on an em- 
bankment, impracticable for a wagon, but 
easy enough for men on foot. But he was 
seen in Pica, and he knew that word would 
be sent to the strikers. He depended, how- 
ever, on the very boldness of his plan for 
success. 

He himself drove the wagon, and he went 
slowly until he had nearly reached the group 
of strikers. They seemed puzzled by the 
way he came. One or two tried to seize 
the horses, but he drove them back with the 
long whip he earried. And then, at the 
psychological moment, he whipped up, and, 
as the gates were opened, dashed through. 
He had won! 


“And that settles it!’ he cried, happily, 
to Thompson and his mother. “We can keep 
on indefinitely now. If there’s any mor 
violence the governor will have to send 
troops. But there won’t be. They'll see 
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they’re beaten and I believe they’ll be ask- 
ing for their jobs back within a week. I’ve 
ordered Chicago detectives to look up this 
man Schmidt. Some of the boys have told 
me he has a criminal record.” 

As soon as he got the report on Schmidt 
Tom wired to the national headquarters of 
the union, and, as a result, 
from 


officials 
Pica, looked 
into the situation and called the strike off, 
after Schmidt. The when 
they had been duped, 
changed ecmpletely in their attitude toward 
Tom, and he became a hero. 


union 
headquarters arrived in 


deposing 
realized 


men, 


they how 


Chapter XI 


MEBs: BRAINERD, happy though she was 
1 in seeing Tom emerge from the rut of 
and 
seemed to have slipped in 
far from 


uselessness idleness into which he 
New York, 
being content. In watching the 
development of his work, and seeing the 
satisfaction with which he went about his 
affairs, she came to feel that she was a drag 
on him. He wrote often to New York, and 
got letters in return, always from one person, 


was 


his mother saw. She guessed shrewdly that 


it was Anne Lester with whom he was cor- 


responding, and she felt that perhaps the 
girl, who might well know of her banish- 
ment from her husband’s home, and the 
reason for it, would not want to marry Tom 
because of her. 

Moreover, she Tom was so 
busy that she had many hours daily in which 


was lonely. 


to brood. And she could not help letting 
him see her feeling. Tom was a little 
amused, a good deal grieved. But he hit 


upon a way out at last. One evening he 


came to her, groaning and holding his hand 
to his face. 


“Gee, mother, 
here! 


he said, “I’m glad you're 
I’ve got one of those attacks of neu- 
ralgia I used to have years ago, and no one 
but you could ever help that! 


it now?” 


Can you do 


She was alert in a moment. And, after 
she had applied the old remedies she knew 
so well, the pain got better! But the attacks 
recurred regularly after that, always twice 
a week, sometimes oftener. 

“If you here I’d have to quit!” 
declared Tom. “I couldn’t bear the pain!” 

He was fibbing scandalously, for he hadn't 


weren't 


had an ache or a pain since he had come to 
Pica! gut it Mrs. 
srainerd felt that she really was some use, 


was in a good cause. 




















She Raced for the Switch and Threw It On. .. . 


The Caboose Thundered By 
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and, though she regretted his suffering, it de- 
lighted her to know that he was still, in 
some measure, dependent upon her. 

And now Thompson began to look mys- 
terious, and to hint of great affairs that 
were coming off soon. The outside business 
was all in his hands; Tom attended to the 
details of the factory, and had become 
wonderfully efficient. And at last Thompson 
revealed a little of his news. 

‘There's a big man coming to-morrow, who 
may put up the new capital] we need on 
good terms,” he said, one night, at dinner. 
“He'll be here on the express at noon.” 

‘All right,” said Tom, indifferently. “You 
attend to him, Hank. That’s vour end.” 

Thompson refused to tell them anything 
more—not even the man’s name. But, if 
Tom took the news quietly, his mother did 
not. She realized the importance of the 
coming meeting, and the next day she was 
out, looking for the train long before it was 
due She was at the tracks, near the siding 
for the plant. And suddenly, after she had 
seen the limited rounding a curve five miles 
away, she was horrified to see a caboose, 
with a single engine pushing it, sweep into 
view from the opposite direction. Some one 
must have blundered! The engineer could 
not see—and there would be a wreck! 

She acted at once. Knowing where the 
switeh for the siding was, she raced toward 
it, and, just in time, threw it in. The ¢ca- 
boose thundered by, and, looking into the 
ngine cab, she saw it was empty! Then 

fainted. 
There was in Alice Brainerd the same sort 
of stuff that made both Tom and his father 
indifferent to praise. When she found her- 
elf hailed as a heroine, after she had been 
carried back to the factory, she repelled the 
idea indignantly. 


Pshaw!”’ 


she said. “Anyone would have 
done that! Run along! Hank’s rich man 
soing to be here to dinner, isn’t he? 
Well, I’ve got to have it ready for him!” 
And, without heeding the protests, she 
made her way to the kitchen. Tom had 
had to go away for the early part of the 


day; he had really arranged to do so in order 


to give Thompson a chance to talk undis- 
turbed. 

And dinner was over when Tom came 
back. He slipped into the kitchen to see 
his mother, having heard of her deed. And 
there Hank Thompson came to. them, 
smiling. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s all fixed! We get 
the money on our own terms! You and I 
hold control. Sixty per cent of the stock, 
Tom! And there’s to be a million dollar 
company, with you as general manager and 
me as secretary and treasurer! Some class, 
eh?” 

“But who’s to do all this?” asked Tom. 

And just then, through the door from the 
dining room, his father appeared! Alice 
Brainerd, tossing up flapjacks, turned with 
ascream. Tom stood, gaping. 

“T thought so!” said Brainerd, grimly. 
“Alice, I knew you’d made those flapjacks! 
No one ever could make them like you! 
Tom, you’re the partner Thompson’s told me 
about, hey?” 

“Looks like ‘it,” said Tom, grimly. “Sorry, 
Hank. The deal’s off!” 

“Off? What do you mean?” cried his 
father, angrily. 

Tom pointed to his mother. 

“You know,” he said, curtly. “Unless 
you’vé come to your senses—and are ready 
to apologize to the best woman that ever 
lived.” 

For a long minute Brainerd hesitated. It 
was hard for him to surrender. But, at 
bottom, he was a man, after all. 

“Alice!” he said, huskily. “I—I guess I 
was mad—that night! I’ve known—I guess 
I’ve known all the time it couldn’t have been 
true!” 

“Tom!” she cried, with a sob. The next 
moment she was in her husband’s arms. 
At last, Brainerd turned to his son. 

“Tom,” he said, “you fooled me! You've 
got real stuff in you, after all! And— 
Lester’s with me—and—a young lady who 
wants to see you!” 

“Anne!” cried Tom, and turned to see his 
sweetheart standing in the doorway, blush- 
ing and lovely, with out-stretched hands. 


| “The Man on the Box” | 


| ne of Harold MacGrath’s most successful novels has been 
filmed by the Jesse I. Lasky players 


Read our novelette of this production in September Protop.ay 



















































The Girl on the Cover 


By Mabel Condon 


GIRL in a black satin bathing suit 
stood far out on one of the big rocks “Isn't It Too Bad One 
Has to Spend So Much 


: ‘ ‘ Time Thinking About 
Sound. From under the tight confines of €@ what One Will Wear’ 


jaunty red silk bathing cap fluffy strands 
of gold tinted hair escaped and 
were stirred by the warm 


that jut into the water of Long Island 


wind that came across the 
sound. She smiled, and 
half closed her black- 
lashed lids over 
eyes that were 
bluer than the 
turquoise water 
below. As she 
leaned far out 


been secured on 
the plate of the 
camera, and the 
girl slowly turned 
her gaze _ toward 
the beach and won- 
dered what came next. 
The girl was Flo La- 
Badie and she was _ pos- 
ing for the picture that 
decorates the front cover of 
this magazine. 


over the But the cover does not show 


rock as She Talked Languidly of the fringe of spectators that 
though  try- Many Things hung over the hot, white stone 
ing to fath- railing of a club-house, or pa- 
om their depths, an ex-  vilion—or maybe it was just the top of the 
cited voice broke the rock bluff—from which a_ splendid view 
calm: could be had of Miss LaBadie as she fell 
“Hold it! Hold it!” naturally into the prettiest of poses. And as 


A click from the depths quickly as she did, the camera clicked. And 
of a black-hooded object back of the rocks, on the hot white 


Nobody ilas Eve . 
Seen Her hea told that the pose had _ beach, mothers or nurse-maids interrupted 


53 
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the sand-digging pastime of the kiddies to 
direct their attention to: 
the pretty lady getting her picture 
taken See?” 
The pretty lady was as unconscious of 
their gaze as though she were alone on the 


rocks with no such objects as spectators and 


cameras and directors present. 

There were others there, too. 

Take Jay Cairns, for instance. Miss La- 
Badie was not allowed to forget his pres- 
ence He was a constant reminder because 
( is constant remark: 


“Tl thought your bathing-suit would be 

orter.” Sometimes he would vary it with, 
“Il wish your bathing-suit were shorter.” 
And once he said “PuoropLay will expect 
vour bathing-suit to be shorter.” 

Mi LaBadie’s unruffled reply, given at 
five-minute intervals was “I don’t see how 
it could be shorter.” Then she would look 
down at the generous expanse of black silk 
leg visible above the knees, and—would try 
tucking the satin skirt an inch higher under 
its already high-waisted belt. 

All the way out in the auto Mr. Cairns 
had bewailed the non-shortness of the satin 

it Miss LaBadie sat in a corner of the 
car with a coat covering her abbreviated cos- 
tume, a veil tied over the flaming silk cap, 
and her feet thrust into unbuttoned button- 


“T expected it shorter—and ripped up the 
side, maybe,” Mr. Cairns hazarded, as the 
car turned a sharp curve and caused every- 
bo to rejoice at having taken the precau- 
tion to get a grip on something. 

“T suppose you mean ‘slit’?” Miss LaBadie 
answered, bringing into use a ragged-edged 
piece of mirror she had hastily picked up 
omewhere, just before starting. 

ri I guess that was what I had in 
mind,” agreed Mr. Cairns. “Something 
that ould kind of blow open on the side 
and—you know,” he finished helplessly. 

[ know: but do you know that you 
ould have to have one of that kind made 
to order? And you only told me about this 
picture this morning, so the best I could 
do was to borrow my cousin’s suit. My 
” returned 
Mi LaBadie in the low voice that is one 


own is an Annette Kellerman one, 


of her charms. 

“My cousin won ever so many medals, in 
this suit,” she added opening her coat just 
far enough to lIllow of her caressing the 
front breadth of the black satin. 


“Not for its shortness,” Mr. Cairns an- 
swered in a voice that refused to be resigned 
to a three-inch-above-the-knee skirt. 

“Certainly not,’ Miss LaBadie closed the 
discussion. My cousin is not a member of 
a burlesque troupe. sesides—the wind is 
blowing and that will make the skirt look 
shorter.” 

It did, and every once in a while, Mr. 
Cairns was guilty of an enthusiasm that he 
hastily covered with “Wish it were shorter!” 
if Miss LaBadie looked his way. 

The pose on the jutting rock was some- 
where about the tenth. Those that had gone 
before were on the beach, at the very edge 
of the water and at the “bubbly fountain.” 

“Now, crook your elbow, bend your knee 
and raise your foot backward, high, like 
this!” 

And Director Howard Hensel secured a 
firm footing on the rock with one Number 
eight whilst he elevated the other and sent 
a message skyward with the finger-tips of 
his right hand; said hand protruding from 
a shirtsleeve that bulged or flapped, just as 
the wind willed. 

“Oh, a Mercury pose,” Miss LaBadie inter- 
preted. ‘“How’s this?” 

“Fine—all right; now wait until we 
change the plate.” 

The toes of the poser, after an allotted 
number of seconds wiggled from the strain 
of the weight upon them, the up-lifted silken 
leg palpably trembled and the _ sky-raised 
arm wavered. 

“It was easy for you—you had your shoes 
on and the stone didn’t hurt your toes,” 
Miss LaBadie volunteered without changing 
her position. “I can’t hold this pose much 
longer—” 

“When we're through, may I take a 
swim?’ the girl called out from a gather- 
ing-sea-weed posture on the water’s edge. 

“Yes, but I don’t want you to get your 
feet wet now,” Mr. Hensel returned. 

“T know a good pose. May I take it?” 
Flo asked, inspired. 

“Let’s see it.” 

“Like this,” said Miss LaBadie, walking 
out into the water and finding a green stone 
upon which she rested one foot as she beck- 
oned to an imaginary companion to join her. 

“Take it, Harry!” Mr. Hensel directed his 
camera man with as much enthusiasm in his 
voice as a director ever allows it to show. 


There were several other posings, then 
the camera man folded up his tripod, the 
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director took off his straw hat and fanned — gometimes She Acts Like 
a damp brow and Mr. Cairns and everyone an Irrepressible 
watched Flo splash out into the water and Child 
heard her repeated opinion, “It’s cold.” 

“Don’t get your hair wet. You have to — ¥ 
get right into a scene when we go back.” 
Mr. Hensel sent her a kill-joy command. 

“No-o-o!”’ the answer came back from far 
out as the 
swimmer 


and Peggy 
Sno w,” 
he con- 
fided to the 
right-corner oc- 
t cupant of the car. “I 
asked them the other 





























‘ day how they 
managed to 


excuses 
so ready, 
and Flo said that 
they had a whole 
series of them 
numbered and 
that when they 





Flo Labadie and James Cruze in a Play 
of Colonial Days 


Australian-crawled and _ side- 
stroked and kept her silk-cov- 
ered head above water as much 
as possible—considering. 

“There, her hair’ll be soaked!” 
groaned Mr. Hensel from the 
depth of the straw hat that shaded 
his eyes and smothered his voice. 

But it wasn’t; only the little strands 


that had wandered out from under the Scene from 


silk cap were, and these, Flo comfort- “The 
ingly explained, she could brush back Seiten 
itl ‘at , : d t Dollar 
€ ( Vy > y € 2. ” 
an 1ey’d be dry in a minute Seetery 


On the way back to the studio, Mr. 
Hensel said he had expected the red cap 
to come off mysteriously in the water, 
thus affording its wearer an excuse 
to have the rest of the afternoon free. 

“There’s nobody who can give as 
many good reasons for not reporting on 
the minute and being around when A 
they’re wanted, as Flo LaBadie Fi 
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had tried number 23 they 









cousin—had won many medals, she talked lan- 

guidly of many things. Clothes, hair, babies, 
the Chicago Exhibitors’ ball, dancing, motor 
boats, personalities, snakes, Al Jennings, 

publicity men, and magazine editors. 

“We had an awfully nice time,’ she 
referred to the Chicago ball. “I think 
I'd like Chicago, only they don’t dance 
there. We were at the La Salle Hotel 
and both Peggy and I must have showed 
our disappointment at there being no 


would bring out number 8&7, 
and so on; all 
peachy excuses. 

“But 1 want to Y 
tell you I never 
knew anybody with 
a disposition like Flo 
LaBadie,” he added in 
a more serious” tone. 
"31 an actual fact that 


nobody has ever seen her dancing, as the people we were with 
anery and she took us to a smaller restaurant for 
| never had a supper, and when nearly everybody had 
disput with "he Girtis left at 12 o’clock, the chairs were re- 


the Black 
Satin Bathing 


anybody at the moved and the few of us who remained, 


tudio And — 8uit Stood Far were allowed to dance. I was terribly 
he'll rehearse a Out on One of surprised. gut the people there were aw- 
thing for a di the Big Rocks fully nice and we had a_e good 
: that Jut into . t} ball If v : 

rector just @S yong Island Sound time at ; ie ball. you want 
many times as to see al the dress I wore, I'll 
he wishes. and show it to you in a min- 
never a word of - 


ute.” Then 















complaint about a. she drew 

a | ~~ 

it. She’s a won- the  cur- 

deriul girl, with ot 2 UF tain from 
ae " te 

that disposition of oo 5 ies 


in front of 
her and she’s an actress 
without trying; the talent was born-in her.” 


\Vonderful words of praise to come from _ ghe Beckoned to 
a director, and everybody else says the same an Imaginary 

things about her, too. She Companion to 
Join Her 


‘ 


IS a_ perfectly charming 
girl. 


her row of 
clothes on hang- 
; ers and brought 
In her eight-by-eight 

dressing-room, as she 





forth a _ dainty 
white silk erepe 






drippe d out of her cousin’s 
4 suit in which she—the 


gown, sprinkled 







with cubist flow- 
ers and looped 
and draped at 
the sides and 














From Under the Tight Confines of 
the Jaunty Red Silk Bathing Cap, 
Her Gold Tinted Hair Escaped 
and Curled Around Her 
















Face with no. sleeves at 


all. 
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“T wore this head-dress,” bringing from a 
box a rhine-stone-set cap with brushes of 
glistening silvered aigrettes at the sides. 
“And I love my coat—I like its gold collar,” 
she added holding up a beauteous evening 
wrap that was all the colors of the rain-bow, 
artistically blended and woven and topped 
off with a stand-up collar of gold lace. “We 
didn’t go to Chicago for a rest,’ Miss La- 
Badie talked on in that even way of hers. 
“So we didn’t rest. One afternoon—we were 
only there three afternoons—there was a 
tea-party and all the women talked about 
their babies and some of them adored house- 
keeping. That was one occasion on which 
I had absolutely nothing to say—Don’t you 
like this dress?” 

It was blue taffeta, just the shade of the 
LaBadie eyes and it was trimmed with ivory 
tinted lace. “I thought you would—I love 
it. One has to have so many clothes, in 
pictures. And now, working in ‘The Million 
Dollar Mystery, I have had to get several 
entire new wardrobes. I’m the heroine so 
I have to have oceans of things. Isn’t it 
too bad,” she went on after a little pause 
in which she had replaced the taffeta and 
the crepe gowns and the coat of the 
blended rain-bow colors, upon their re- 
spective hangers. 

“Isn’t it too bad we have to spend as 
much time as we do upon thinking what 
we will wear and what will go nicely with 
what and all the other quandaries connected 


with the wearing of clothes? Just think 


\ RS. WALLACE REID was angry 
; 


found in this dozen. 


his store for me! 


| 
} 
| “Well, you shouldn’t get angry about it 


“You ought to have more sympathy.” 


trying to be good.” 


J 


how much time we would have for other 
things—motor-boating, for instance,’ she 
laughed. 

And then she told about her new motor 
boat and how she was carried away in it 
by the tide up at Hell Gate and how, when 
she and her companion finally landed, she 
had to wait for hours on a creaking old 
pier where there was no place to sit down 
and where there was a rat, until the com- 
panion returned with assistance to fix the 
engine or something that was wrong. 

“T was more afraid of the rat than of the 
snakes I’ve worked with in pictures, and I 
detest snakes. But when a picture calls for 
work with a snake—whzy, the only thing to 
do is to do it. I discovered that the very 
first time I worked before the camera three 
years ago at the Biograph studio. So I al- 
ways try to be ready—I don’t mean ‘on 
time’”’ she added, rather hastily, “but will- 
ing to do whatever is expected of me.” 

The process of beading her eyes demanded 
her attention for a minute and she resumed 
conversation with the remark, “I’ve been at 
the Thanhouser studio for two years, and if I 
should lose my position here I’d become an 
aviatrix.” 

This was Miss LaBadie’s last remark. She 
made it placidly enough, and as though she 
meant it. Sut of course, she didn’t. And 
even if she did, no one would let her. And 
even if they would let her she would never 
lose her job. 


So there you are! 


A CASE OF SYMPATHY 


, and her face revealed the fact. 

“What is the matter, dear?” said her husband as he entered the 

| kitchen on his return from a hard day at the studio. 

| “You see that?” she replied vehemently, as she raised 
which the cook had just broken an egg. 


a mixing bowl in 
“That is the second bad egg I have 


I believe the grocer keeps all the bad ones he gets in 


dear,” said her husband soberly. 


“Sympathy!” she echoed. “What do you mean? Sympathy for the grocer?” 


“No, for the eggs,” replied Wallie. “Think how long they must have been 








“Through the Flames” 


A SOMBRE LIFE STORY INTO WHICH A LITTLE 
CHILD BRINGS LIGHT 


By Edith Huntington Mason 


lilustrations from the Kalem Film 


YOND the brilliant garden, rose the 
mposing masses of the white stucco 

of Italian architecture which 
nald Hall called his summer home. On 
mal terrace by one of the stiff bay 
vhich guarded it, he stood, looking 

vn long flights of broad steps over the 


b lawn that reached away to the tea- 


suse, by the artificial lake. Everywhere 
lanterns with incandescent bulbs for hearts, 
glowed in the summer evening, and beneath 
them, and in and out among the flower bor- 
dered walks, the guests of “Silverwood,” 
trolled, the dance music from the ballroom 


coming faintly to their ears. 


\ smile of satisfaction curved his fine sen- 
mouth, as he stood genie-like, con- 
templating the wonders which a wave of his 
and had wrought. Yes, it was a success, 
fe’s evening féte, which she had asked 

r, and he had planned to the last costly 
detail. Surely it would win from her some 
rmer expression of approval than she was 
ed to grant his efforts to please her. He 


i as he thought of her loveliness and 
of the growing breach between 
en Brilliant and accomplished in every 
grace, he had thought her, when he 
married, the right jewel for the setting his 
millions would buy, and she had seemed con- 
ent Now it seemed as if it were on others 
that she loved most to shed her radiance. 
Occupied with these bitter thoughts, Hall 
left the terrace and stepped out upon a small 
rustic bridge which crossed a marble pool, 
fringed with palms, and became aware that 
two people were standing in the shadow of a 


dogwood bush just below—a man and a 


woman. The man was holding both the 
woman’s hands, and was speaking in an 


eager undertone, and the woman was laugh- 
ing softly, a low, triumphant, altogether 
happy laugh. 


Now Donald Hall was in every sense of the 
word, a punctilious man, and ordinarily he 
would have left the bridge as quietly as he 
came, unwilling to be an eavesdropper. But 
in this instance, a sudden instinctive fear 
prevented him. He was afraid he had heard 
that laugh before. 

The two by the dogwood bush finished 
what they were saying to each other and be- 
gan to stroll around to the other side of the 
pool, their hands swinging together. 

Hall gripped the railing beneath his 
fingers, and waited. 

They were in shadow now, that happy 
couple, walking so unconsciously, but soon, 
very soon, they must be in the light, for at 
the end of the marble basin, the path was 
lit by a glowing lantern. They were nearing 
itnow. Now they had reached it, their hands 
dropping apart in concession to its revealing 
rays. The woman laughed again, turning 
square toward the man on the bridge so that 
he saw her face plainly. It was his wife. 

When the thing that we fear, actually 
comes upon us, few of us do the thing we 
fancy we would do. In those moments of 
uncertainty Hall had thought that if his 
suspicions proved true, a scene of violence 
was the only possible sequel. As it was, he 
found his anger was under perfect control. 

He paid no attention to his wife, as he 
faced the startled pair, addressing himself 
solely to the man, a good looking young fel- 
low, with a dissipated, reckless face, whom 
he recognized as a certain Major Humphries, 
a frequent guest at Silverwood. 

“T regret, Major Humphries,” he said stead- 
ily, “that your experience as a soldier has 
not taught you to comport yourself as a man 
of honor.” 

The Major, though obviously at a loss, at- 
tempted to bluster. 

“T really don’t know what you mean,” he 
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‘‘Make Your Excuses to My Wife,"’ He Said Sternly. “The Favor of Your Presence is No Longer Desired’ 


began. “If you are insinuating that I—” pleasures or restrict my friendships,” she 
But Hall cut him short. “Make your ex- told him. 

cuses to my wife,” he said sternly, “the favor Her hardness angered him. “Nevertheless ] 

of your presence is no longer desired.” And must insist that you do not see Major Hum 

as the other turned away, cowed and humili- phries again,’ he commanded 

ated, he took his wife’s arm and led her back She laughed contemptuously, and turned to 

to the terrace. leave him. 


But he would not let her go like that. 

HE guests had gone at last. and the hus- “Marian,” he said, suddenly pleading again, 
and and wife, left to themselves, were “what is this miserable quarrel about? Tell 
confronting each other in the library. Moved me. You and I used to care for each other, 


to the depths of his soul by the occurrence didn't we?” 

of the evening, Donald Hall was making an She looked down, a little moved. “I sup- 
impassioned appeal to his wife not to imperil pose we did,” she admitted. 

her good name by further association with He came a step nearer. “Yes,” he said, 
Humphries. “and do you know something? If at the first 


But Marian Hall was a thoroughly spoiled you had been willing to give me children, 
woman. Her father had begun the work of this never would have happened.” 





character destruction by granting her every Marion frowned at the implied reproach. 
wish as a young girl, and her husband, with “If you’ve quite finished,’ she said coldly, 
his vast wealth, had continued it, till selfish- “T’'ll go up to bed.” 

ness had become an integral part of her na- 

ture. She met her husband’s entreaty with OR almost a month, Major Humphries 
defiance, heeded Hall's injunction that his pres- 


“I do not admit your right to dictate my ence at Silverwood was not desired, and then 
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he sent Marian a note, inviting her to motor 
out with him and a number of others, to a 
new automobile inn which had just been 
opened on the shore. 

To do her justice, Marion really had in- 
tended to give up seeing Humphries, but the 
instant temptation presented itself, her will 
failed her. With hardly a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she answered the note and arranged to 
meet the major on the appointed evening, at 
Mrs. Warrenton’s house, where the party was 
to gather. Fortunately for her schemes, as 
she said in her note, her husband had a di- 
rector’s meeting that night. 

Tuesday came, and at eight o’clock she 
went to her room with a casual remark to 
Donald, to the effect that she was going over 
to Mrs. Warrenton’s for a little “bridge.’ 

He was just on his way out, to bring one of 
the other directors back to the meeting in 


’ 


his car, but he followed his wife upstairs. 
The maid was helping her on with her wrap. 
He came close up to Marion and said: 

“Are you sure that Major Humphries is 
not going to be at Mrs. Warrenton’s?” 

She raised her hand in fretful protest. “Of 
course he isn't,” she replied. “Why do you 
want to bother me, when I’m only trying to 
have a little fun?” 

Moonlight and motor cars and dinners and 
sparkling wine, to the accompaniment of 
lapping water and tango music, were the 
things that made life worth while to Marian 
Hall, and she was at her best that night. 

Major Humphries was captivated all over 
again. After dinner they danced, and it was 
not until very late, that the catastrophe oc- 
curred which indirectly was the cause of 
altering Marion’s whole future. 

In some manner unknown to anyone in the 
gay little place, the inn caught fire, and 
burned with such rapidity that there was 
hardly time for everyone to get safely out. 
Marion and the major had been dancing to- 
gether at the time of the alarm and managed 
to make their escape through a window. 
Stumbling their way to a nearby automobile, 
they climbed in and made all speed from the 
scene of destruction. 

Overcome by the suddenness of the dis- 
aster, Marion crouched despairingly in the 
tonneau and sobbed. Where were the others? 


What should she do now? How could she 
let Major Humphries take her home to her 
husband? It would all be in the papers and 
Donald would know where she had been and 
with whom. Her brain whirled as the agi- 


tating thoughts crowded upon her. 

“What shall I do, Dick? What shall I do?” 
she cried to the Major, as he slowed the car 
down. 

The moment was a propitious one for the 
man to put before her a project he had been 
planning the past month. He stopped the 
car and climbing back into the tonneau, took 
the sobbing, demoralized woman in his arms. 

“Do?” he said, “that’s easy. Come on 
away with me. Don’t go back to that stone 
image you call your husband. Stay with me, 
I want you.” 

So spoke the major, and his voice throbbed 
and the woman listened, and presently the 
car was on its way again, but not in the di- 
rection of Silverwood. 

The account of the burning of the new 
automobile inn was indeed, as Marion had 
feared, in the papers. But an item which she 
had not anticipated, was the notice of her 
own death. Her handbag had been found in 
the ruins, the other guests had been too busy 
making their own escape to notice the pair 
who had fied in the automobile, and she had 
not returned to her home that night, so it 
was generally concluded that she had per- 
ished in the flames. As for Major Hum- 
phries, people said the reason he had motored 
away from the scene of the fire in such haste 
was, in some manner not to be mentioned, 
connected with the fact that the unfortunate 
Mrs. Hall had attended the fatal pary on bis 
invitation. 

The shock of the supposed death of his 
wife almost unsettled the mind of Donald 
Hall, in spite of his discovery of her last dis- 
obedience in regard to Major Humphries. He 
could no longer bear to live at Silverwood. 
Putting the immense estate into the hands of 
a real estate dealer to be sold, he packed a 
few things and made his way up state, back 
to the little country town where he had been 
born. 

There he hoped to find peace for his over- 
wrought mind and shattered nerves, and 
there he remained, buying himself a small 
unpretentious country place, and interesting 
himself in growing rare roses. But it was 
not altogether the sweetness of the roses or 
the freshness of the air, nor the quiet, which 
eventually brought him peace. 

A man who has been married and loses his 
wife, is more in need of a woman than ever. 
It takes a woman’s love and tenderness to 
heal the wound caused by the loss of that 
tenderness and love. And toward the last 
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there had been a shadow on his and Marion’s 
feeling tor each other. So it is not to be 
wondered at that he soon fell under the 
sweet, bright influence, of Milly Rogers, the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer. Mr. Rogers 
was a neighbor and was himself interested in 
horticulture. 

One beautiful afternoon, Donald had been 
going over to talk roses with Phelim Rogers, 
and met the farmer and his daughter, cross- 


1 


ing the little bridge that separated the two 
plac The soft sunshine fell on the crinkly 


gold of the girl’s hair, and her clear white 
skin, and Donald Hall thought as she clung 
to her father’s arm, and laughed, that he had 
never in all his life, seen anything so sweet. 
She seemed to him the very embodiment of 
the peace which his new found refuge had 
begun to mean to him. 

From that very first meeting with Milly, 
his feeling for her grew and grew, and with 
every day he delighted more in the radiance 
of her unselfish spirit. They studied roses 


together, planted gardens together, walked 


to town together and often in the evenings, 


THE 


“If You Had Been Willing to Give Me Children This Would Never Have Happened,’’ He Said 





FLAMES” 


attended a moving-picture show. 

If anyone had told Donald Hall, in the days 
when he lived at Silverwood, that he could 
adapt himself so readily to such a pastoral 
existence, he would not have believed it pos- 
sible. Yet it was so. And as the days went 
by, the pastoral became an idyll, and he and 
Milly were married in Farmer Rogers’ front 
parlor, and, returning from their wedding 
trip, settled down among the roses, in the 
house next door to the farm. 

In the 
through a series of experiences in distant 


meantime Marion was going 
lands, which was leaving her without a shred 
of illusion in regard to the true character of 
the man with whom she had eloped. 

After travelling about from one place to 
another, they had taken a villa on Lak¢ 
Luganno, near a colony of other Americans, 
gay inconsequential, pleasure seeking people, 
more or less anchorless, like themselves. It 
was very pleasant and exciting at first, and 
\Mlarion enjoyed it. But before very long, 
the situation changed. From being devoted 
and attentive, the major became morose and 
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moody. He seemed no longer to enjoy her 
company as he had done. Marion was at her 
wits’ end to please him, and slightly in terror 
of him for she found that with every day, he 
drank more and more. 

They were returning late one night from 
an evening on the lake, ending with a dance 
at the casino. The Italian servant who met 
their motorboat at the landing, had the great- 
est difficulty in guiding the major’s steps up 
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can’t. I don’t want you to do anything for me 
ever again. In fact,” and his lowering face 
took on a savage aspect, “I don’t care if I 
never see you again!” 

What feeling she had for him had disap- 
peared long since, but still the hard words 
shocked her. 

“Why Dick!” she gasped. “Why Dick! 
You can’t meant that. What's the matter?” 

“This is the matter,” he cried furiously, 
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“Are You Sure that Major Humphries is Not Going to Be at Mrs. Warrenton's To-night?”’ 


to the villa in safety. Marion followed, de- 
pressed and angry. Humphries ‘had been 
treating her with increased neglect, but that 
evening, he had openly ignored her, devoting 
himself instead to a Juno-like divorceé with 
russet colored hair. 

As she followed his unsteady steps into 
their bedroom, she saw him put his hands 
to his head and heard him groan. She went 
to him and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Are you suffering?” she asked. “Can I 
do anything for you?” 

He stared at her a moment and she saw his 
brain was quite clear. “No,” he said, “you 


and fished a handful of coin from his pocket. 
“See that silver? It’s all I have in the world. 
All I have in the world! I’m broke and it’s 
your doing. I wish to heaven I'd never seen 
you!” 

He advanced upon her swearing, his fist 
raised threateningly. 

Marion sank back into a chair, and put up 
her hands to ward off the expected blow. 

But Humphries changed his mind suddenly 
and turning from her, began to pull things 
out of the dresser and throw them into a 
valise. 

“IT don’t know what you’re going to do,” 
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he said, “but I leave this villa tonight. I’m 
sick of the whole business.” 

It was several days before Marion could 
recover from the shock of Major Humphries’ 
desertion, and make up her mind what to do. 
She was bewildered, this hot-house plant, to 
find herself at the end of her resources and 
without a protector. She had never known 
in her whole life what it was to be without 
money, and the thought filled her with terror. 
To whom could she turn in this crisis? The 
answer was inevitable. To whom should she 
turn but to Donald Hi 


the richest man she knew. 


ll, her husband, and 


|" was a wonderful summer day in Middle- 

town. Milly and Donald had climbed to 
the top of the big bluff overlooking the river 
valley, and were sitting hand in hand, talk- 
ing of the rose garden which was Donald's 
hobby, and of another flower more lovely 
even than roses which was soon to bloom for 
them, for in a few months, Milly hoped to 
be a mother. 

Like two children they laughed and planned 
the future, looking out over the valley, which 
the farmers were ploughing into a checker- 
board of green and brown, toward the pon 
toon bridge which lay sleeping on the river, 
and the hazy bluffs on the opposite shore. 
The sun set in a glory of rose tints, and it 
was late when they returned and seated 
themselves at their peaceful board. 

“I'm so happy!” sighed Milly leaning 
across the table to take Donald’s hand. 

There was a ring at the door, and presently 
old Mary the cook, came in to say that there 
was a lady in the living room who would lik« 
to see Mr. Hall. 

Donald rose from the table. “Stay here 
Milly,” he said, “I'll be back soon.” 

But Milly was a young wife and she be- 
lieved that a wife’s place was with her hus- 
band, especially when women came to see 
him. So she followed him into the living 
room, and was standing just behind him 
when Donald came face to face with Marion. 

With her usual persistence, when obtain- 
ing money was her object, Marion had dis- 
covered the whereabouts of her husband. She 
was looking exceedingly handsome, and not 
much changed, but if Donald had looked on 
the Gorgon’s head, apparently he could not, 
have seen a more terrible sight. 

“Good God, Marion!” he said. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “Marion, your wife. 
And who is that behind you?” 


At the question, Donald turned in surprise, 
and was just in time to catch Milly, who 
fainted away in his arms. 

The week that followed, brought the white 
hairs thick and fast to Donald’s temples, and 
the boyish look which his happiness with 
Milly had given him, quite disappeared. Mr. 
Rogers had come over immediately and re- 
moved his daughter from Roseridge, and 
Marion had been persuaded to depart for her 
aunt’s home in New Rochelle, her fortunes 
mended with a substantial check. Arrange- 
ments with his lawyers to make permanent 
provision for her, were made, and then Don- 
ald approached the task of making Phelim 
Rogers accept provision for Milly. But it 
proved an impossible one, 

Milly’s father cherished no unjust resent- 
ment toward Donald for what was obviously 
no fault of his, but he steadily and absolutely 
refused either to let him see his daughter or 
give her money. 

In a frenzy of despair the unfortunate Don- 
ald, twice robbed of his home, left Roseridge, 
and with a last message to Milly protesting 
his undying love, departed for the West, that 
he might be as far removed as possible from 
the scene of his ruined happiness. 

Mercifully enough, the months that fol- 
lowed were not unhappy ones for Milly. A 
strange delusion had seized her, which the 
doctors said was due to the shock of the 
scene at Roseridge. She believed that Don- 
ald had gone away on a business trip, and 
laughingly told her father that her husband 
was a naughty boy not to write, but she knew 
he would be back in time for the great event. 
And she went about the house as happily as a 
bride, and busied herself with making little 
clothes that she put hurriedly out of sight if 
visitors called, and smiled over to herself 
when she put them away in the big press in 
her room. 

At first it almost broke Phelim Rogers’ 


heart, but as the days passed 


how the dreams grew in her eyes as they 
always do at that, a woman's holiest of holy 
times, he became almost reconciled to the 
cruelty of his situation, looking upon her 
with awe. Surely this was no injured vic- 
tim of another's sin, but a woman so en- 
wrapped and encompassed with the joy of 
motherhood, that evil could not harm her. 
So much for the present, at least. As for the 
future—the poor man hardly allowed him- 
self to think what that held. 

Then the great day arrived. At three in 
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Marion Sank Back in a Chair and Raised Her Hands to Ward off the Expected Blow 


the morning, Dr. Hartrey called, and 
four hours later that staunch captain had 
safely piloted the new life into port. 

They thought at first that Milly 
would live, though the shock had been great. 
But as the hours 


was 


passed, the doctor saw 
that she did not 
rally, but steadily grew weaker. At length, 


under the 


with grave apprehension 
influence of a stimulant, she 
and with calm collected 
gaze, looked Dr. Hartrey in the face. 


opened her eyes, 
“Where is my husband?” she said. 

Dr. Hartrey was an old friend of Phelim 
and had Milly always, and 
answer he find to give her 
was two great tears running down his kindly 


face. 


Rogers 
all the 


known 
could 


She gazed at them in astonishment. 
“Why do you cry?” she asked. Then she 
turned to her father, who was standing by 
the foot of the bed. 

“Where is 


ingly. 


Donald,” she asked, wonder- 
“T want him to see the baby.” 

The old farmer fought gallantly to speak. 
“He’s coming, darling,” he told 
coming!” 


her, “he’s 


She smiled faintly. “Bad boy to be so 
late,’ she murmured, and closed her eyes. 
For hours she lay quietly, upon her breast 
her left hand with the pitiful circle of gold 
which she 
Gradually 


believed was her wedding ring. 
and almost imperceptibly the 
watchers by her bedside saw the shadows 
creeping over her blue-veined temples and 
the color receding, until the crinkly golden 
hair that fell from under her cap framed a 
face of alabaster. 
and, with an angelic smile for her father, 
“Give me my baby.” 


Then she opened her eyes, 


said: 


They put her tiny daughter into her arms, 


and in a few moments, very gently, she 
breathed her last. 
That same day not many hours later, a 


tall man with grey hair and eyes luminous 
with patient grief, was driving a buckboard 
up to the door of his huge ranch in New 
Mexico. A groom met him at the steps and 
handed him a telegram. 

“Milly died in childbirth,” it read, “early 
this morning. Her little daughter died with 
her.” 
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The last clause of the telegram was an 
invention of Mr. Rogers, who wished to pre- 
vent Donald from claiming the child whose 
mother he had involuntarily wronged. But 
Hall could not know that. 

He covered his head with both hands. 
His wife (for so he always thought of 
Milly), his baby daughter—both dead 
both gone forever from his sight! He stag 
gered while the groom stared, then, chin on 


breast, slowly entered his lonely house. 


HREE years passed, devoted by Donald 

Hall to a furious making of money, the 
very energy of his despair seeming to turn 
every activity to profit. But he grew to 
loathe his millions. Of what use were they 
since he could not buy happiness with them? 
And ever as he lived through those days out 
there in New Mexico, his thoughts turned 
back to Roseridge, where he had known 
happiness and Milly. The longing to return 
at length so obsessed him that he could not 
resist it, and, making arrangements to dis- 
pose ol the ranch, he left for the east. 
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It was a summer evening. All day Mid 
dletown had slept under the heat; now in the 
cool of twilight, there was a little life stir- 
ring. People came out from their houses 
and drew great breaths of relief and told 
each other how glad they were the heat had 
passed. 

Farmer Rogers and his little granddaugh- 
ter were returning from a day in the woods 
at Roseridge. On the bridge they stopped 
that the child might watch the fish darting 
about in the stream. She was a beautiful 
little girl with crinkly gold hair and a round 
dimpled chin, and her adoring grandfather 
had named her “Milly.” She was her moth- 
er’s image, and his love for her had almost 
comforted him for the loss of his daughter. 
So the three years since the little girl’s birth 
had been a time of great happiness except 
perhaps when the thought of Donald troubled 
him. 

At times he had been tempted to summon 
Hall to Middletown, for, perhaps, after all, 
it had not been right to leave the ather in 


ignorance of the child's existence, and per- 


The Crinkly Gold Hair that Fell from under Her Lace Cap Framed a Face of Alabaster 
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haps it had not been fair to the child to 
deprive her of her father’s millions. 

“Come, darling,’ he said, “we'll be late 
for tea and Mary will be scolding us,” and 
taking the little girl’s hand, he led her re- 
luctantly from the bridge. Neither of them 
observed that, in her excitement over the 
fish, Milly had left her doll on the bridge 
railing. 

Late that night a man’s figure might have 
been seen standing on that bridge, the moon- 
light adding its silver to his’ hair. In his 
hand the polished barrel of a revolver caught 
the moon’s rays. It was Donald Hall. He 
had returned to the spot where he first met 
Milly, intending there to end his life. 

There are some fires through which people 
pass and spring up again from the flames, 
Phoenix-like. But the flames through which 
Donald Hall had passed, had consumed, it 
seemed to him, his very soul. There was 
nothing left but ashes, and the time had 
come when it seemed right to dissipate those 
ashes to the four winds. 

Slowly he raised the weapon in his hand 
to his temple, and in another instant his 
purpose would have been accomplished, if 
the sight of a little figure trudging down the 
path to the bridge, had not stopped him. It 
was a strange time of night for a child to be 
out, and Hall returned the pistol to his 
pocket, wonderingly. The little girl ap 


proached and halted a few feet away, regard- 
ing him gravely. 

“I’ve lost my dolly,” she said with a sweet, 
baby lisp, “have you seen it?” 

But apparently the man did not hear her 
question, he was altogether too much occu- 
pied in staring at her face. He could see 
quite plainly in the moonlight the crinkly 
golden hair, the round dimpled chin, and the 
blue-veined forehead. 

“Milly!” he said hoarsely, and sank to his 
knees, overcome by the vision of a day long 
past when he had stood on that same bridge 
and for the first time beheld a graceful young 
girl with eyes and hair like this baby’s, 
clinging to ner father’s arm and laughing. 

The little girl regarded this demonstration 
with wonder and surprise, but he had spoken 
her name and it was polite to answer. 

“Yeth,” she said, “Milly!” and then, as he 
still stared in amazed wonder while the con- 
viction grew that this was indeed his 
daughter, she added sweetly, “Do you love 
Milly?” 

A great sob shook the man’s frame, and 
he gathered her in his arms. “Yes! Yes!” 
he cried, “I love you! I’m your father, 
child!” 

And so Donald Hall escaped after all from 
the flames that had threatened to consume 
his very soul. With his daughter’s tiny hand 
in his, he walked up the path toward home. 


The Tale | Told to My Wife 


By Elmer Edmond Johnson 


heady hear my words,—I swear they’re true, 
Listen to me and I'll tell to you, 
Why my eyes are black and my nose is blue, 


And I look 
like a 


The walk was wet, and I was late, 
To catch a train that would not wait, 
And I slipped while trying to imitate, 
The comical 


Suffragette masher. 


stride of 
MAX ASHER. 
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Adele Lane, Pretty and 


Proud and Petite 
By Richard Willis 



























HE is one of the most “petite” emotional actresses on 
the motion picture stage, but in the language of the 
critics she “puts it over.” She is full of nervous 

force, this clever and altogether delightful little actress, 
Adele Lane of the Selig Polyscope Company, that one 
wonders whence comes all her power. 

I was admitted to her apartments by Rosalie, a 
very dark damsel with very white teeth, who wor- 
ships the ground “Miss Ah-delle” walks on. Ro- 
salie is a character who believes imitation is the 
most sincere form of flattery. She takes full note 
of all that Miss Lane wears and in the course of 
time Rosalie is attired likewise. But as Adele Lane 
is very trim and Rosalie’s waist line is somewhat 
uncertain, the flattery is not always a success. But 
Rosalie is faithful and a treasure, so God bless her! 

I experienced a severe shock when Miss Lane in- 
troduced me to Burton King as 




















3 “my husband,” for I did not even 
know she was married. I only \ 
knew Burton King as one of the At the Age of a MN 
| most success- one _, 
ful direct- Leading Lady 















n motion 
and a well known actor of the 
spoken drama. Besides it is un- 
usual for a young screen star to 
want the public to know she is 
married that I asked Miss Lane the 
why and wherefore of this thing. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” she said em- 
phatically. “Why should I not admit I 
am married? What difference does_ it 
make? Oh yes, I know that many actresses 
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think that it clouds romance and makes I started my dra- @¢@/ 




















people lose interest in one, but I am con- matic life as a 

vinced that is a mistaken idea. When the little tot and gained 
public is interested in a photoplay, it is in- much of my educa- 
terested in the characters portrayed and not tion in hotels, on 


the individual actors; it follows the joys and boats and trains and 
sorrows of the people presented and if the in theatrical dressing 
actress is able to hold their attention by rooms. At that, I was 
her skill and power, it matters not a jot very thoroughly taught 
whether she be Mrs. Brown or Miss Minerva the things I needed 
Majoribanks in private life.” to know. At the age 
“But you do not work together,” I said. of six I played Edith 
“No, we do not believe it is advisable. in ‘Editha’s Burglar.’” 
For my part, I think that as a general rule “But it only seems 
it is a mis- take for hus- a very few years 
bands and wives since ‘Editha’s 
to act to- Burglar’ was 
I 


ae 


produced,” 















She Likes Emotional 

Parts into Which 
She Puts Her 
Whole Force 

and Power 
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interjected. 

“That is quite nice of you,” 
Miss Lane answered. “I’m not a 
very aged person anyhow. 
Well, I played a number of 
child parts. Fauntleroy, of 
course; Fauntleroy is part 





It does not matter how 
congenial they are or how 
much they may think of each 
other, married people are 
nearly always impatient at 
each other’s criticism and 
either hesitate to give their of a stage child’s training. 
opinions frankly for the fear I went along this way until 
I was fourteen.” 

“And then as a child of 


” 


of hurting feelings, or lack 
the necessary authority to 
enforce discipline.” fourteen? 
“H’m, that’s quite a long “T was not a child. I was 
a woman at fourteen. In fact 


I never was much of a child, 


peech for you,” interrupted 
Burton King. 

Miss Lane laughed, but not for work came early in life 
is if she hadn’t meant what she and I was delicate, reserved, 
had said. precocious and old fashioned, 

“Tell me ae little of your oF SD) I fear. So at fourteen my 


earlier days,” I asked. dresses came lower both neck- 


“Tam a New Yorker born and bred. wise and feet-wise and I was a full- 
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“For the reason that has appealed to so 




















many of us. After years of almost con- 
stant traveling and of one night stands 

oh! those awful one night stands!” and 
Miss Lane’s expressive eyes went upwards 
and her lips emitted a whistle. “Do you 
know the tragedy of one night stands? 
You do? The arrival, tired and listless, 
the poor rooms and doubtful food, often 
a matinee performance, eternal packing 
and unpacking, and the monotony of 








doing the same _ parts 
again and again. Well, 
sir, we were at 
Lansing, Mich- 
igan, facing ten 
solid weeks of 
one night 
stands to 
California, 
when a God 
sent wire 
came from Mr. 


“ She is a Bully 
Good Little Woman 

It's a Treat to 
Have Her Around ' 








































I had 
a very remarkable memory and could mem- 
orize almost anything. I still retain that 
faculty, by the way. At the outset, I 


fledgcd Icading lady. For one thing, 


memorized twenty-five parts, not one 
of them less than ten sides, and after 
a long tour I went to New York and 
on the road with the Sullivan, Harri- 
son and Woods company. Later I 
was featured as Hope Brower in Ir- 
ving Bacheller’s ‘Eben Holden’ afier 
which I played Jonquil in ‘Sky 
Farm’ with the Brady forces and 
acted with Joe Welch in ‘Cohan’s 
Luck.’ I was the first Countess 
Dagmar in ‘Graustark’ in the 
Western No. 1 Company and played 
the part for two seasons. Outside 
of considerable vaudeville experience, 
that about completes my legitimate 


st 





age career. O yes, I played the circuits 
with Minnie Seligman with Taylor Gran- 
ville and company, Cecilia Loftus and 
Aubrey Boucicault.” 











“Now tell me why you turned to mo- 
tion pictures,” I asked. 
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Lubin asking us to join his forces in Phila- 
delphia. I should have told you, that dur- 
ing an interval between plays both Burton 
and myself acted in a few pictures with the 
Solax and our work must have attracted 
some attention. We did not hesitate. We 
packed those trunks on a one night stand 
for the last time and did it with a laugh 
instead of a scowl. Then we gave a fare- 
well supper and took train to Philadelphia.” 

“You had no feelings of compunction or 
loss of dignity in posing for pictures?” I 
asked. And then, seeing my answer, I went 
on. “No, you didn’t. You two are most un- 
usual persons.” 

‘No,” Adele Lane agreed. “We didn’t. I 
welcomed the variety of parts and was 
deeply interested at the very outset. I tceok 
leads right away. In fact, I have never 
played in any other position. I was with 
Lubins for about one and a half years in 
Philadelphia, Arizona and Texas. During 
this time I sacrificed every pleasure and just 
devoted myself to becoming a screen artist 
and I have never regretted it.” 

“What came after Lubins?” 

“The desire for a change and a rest and 

e memory of the sunshine in California, 

so we came to Los Angeles and had a nice 

holiday and then I joined Seligs, where I 
ive been for over a year now.” 

“What kind of parts do you most favor?” 
was my query. 

“T like emotional parts the best of all,” 
aid Miss Lane, “parts in which I have to 
let myself go. They take it out of me, I 
know, but there is such satisfaction in put- 
ting one’s whole force and power into a part 
vhich admits of it and it is pleasing to be 
ble to ‘get over’ complex feelings and emo- 


ions Occasionally I like comedy as long 


as it is not of the knock-about variety and 
last week I had some fun acting the part of 
a twelve year old boy.” 

“Do you ever feel a desire to return to 
the footlights?” 

“No, I think not. There are some things 
I miss at times, notably the music. I am 
a very firm believer in the influence of music 
upon the emotions and it would be a won- 
derful help to have the unconscious efiect 
and stimulation of well played music upon 
one’s emotions whilst acting an emotional 
or pathetic character. In other words, har- 
mony creates atmosphere, which to my mind 
is all important. You know, I believe that 
every possible thing which can be done in 
reason to improve the photoplay should be 
done.” 

“Have you any little fads or foibles?” I 
next asked. 

“T hardly think so. I am very fond of 
home and of reading. I like to see good 
pictures and I am very fond of beautiful 
clothes. I am not at all athletic and, O yes, 
I have one peculiarity: I have never writ- 
ten a scenario!” 

When I had fully recovered from the 
shock, I took my leave. 

Adele Lane is an ornament to her pro- 
fession. She is reserved, ladylike and very, 
very sincere, a good actress and a good 
woman. 

We can do with more actresses like Adele 
Lane, who goes quietly about her work and 
lives an exemplary life. Everyone respects 
her and her ready smile and kindly word 
leave her companions smiling after her. In 
the words of an actor, who watched her 
leaving the studio one day: “She is a bully 
goed little woman and it’s a treat to have 
her around.” 


ALL HE WANTED 


\ AX ASHER, the Mike in Joker comedies, was doing the part of a peddler 
4 [ in a recent release, and Louise Fazenda was the lady of the house. 

The peddler rapped timidly at the kitchen door. Mrs. Kelly, angry at being 
interrupted in her washing, flung open the door and glowered at him. 


“Did vez wish to see me?” she demanded in threatening tones. 


“Vell, if I did,” Max assured her, with an apologetic grin, “I got my vish, 


dank you.” 








She Shrank When She Saw the Fan Stick 





Hyde's Eyes Were Intent on Her Expression 


“Trinkets of Tragedy” 


MURDER, “BLACK MAGIC,” LOVE, AND A DETECTIVE 


Original story by Frank L. Nelson; Photoplay by Edward T. Lowe, Jr. 


(From Munsey Syndicate) 


Illustrations from the Essanay Film, featuring Francis X. Bushman 


ARRISON HYDE sat at his desk with 
H all the New York morning papers 
spread out before him. He was busily 
comparing their respective accounts of the 
death of a curio-dealer named Fangbone. He 
was so deep in the mystery that he did not 
realize—or at least he did not appear to 
that a caller stood impatiently wait- 
ing at his elbow. 
“I beg your pardon, Mr. Hyde, but—,” the 
caller began. 


realize 


“Why, good morning, Major,” Hyde said, 
instantly and extend- 
ing his hand. ‘What can I do for you?” 
“It’s that there,’ said, 
jerking his head toward the litter of papers 
on Hyde's desk. 
“What? Have the police given up already 
and turned the 
Detective Agency?” 


rising to his feet 


case * the Major 


“We want your help.” 


case over to the Monro 


The Major flushed. He wasn’t sure, now 
that Hyde had left the Monro Detective 


ra 
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\gency and set up in business for himself 
just how much respect he had for his former 
en ployers. 


“No. Our client is a wealthy man; I ma 


“<< 


ay one of the wealthiest men in New York. 
He does not wish his identity revealed. 
But he wants to save Fangbone’s niece.” 

Well,” Hyde commented, “Miss Fangbone 
has made that a little difficult. The papers 
say she has confessed to the murder of her 
uncle.” 


Major Monro 
insisted. “At any rate our client demands 


“She has denied it since, 


that we prove Miriam Fangbone is innocent. 
He said if we couldn’t do it you could. 
That’s why I’m coming to you at once.” 

Hyde drew himself up sharply. He was 
a tall man with broad shoulders and just 
now his square jaw was set. 

“It isn’t a question whether I can prove 
her innocent or not, Major. The question is 
will I prove her innocent. And you may 
assure your client that I will not. I am 
not in the business of proving confessed 
criminals innocent. I am a detective not a 
shyster lawyer.” 

“T understand,” Major Monro interrupted 
hastily. “I shall have nothing to say if you 
prove Miss Fangbone guilty. But there is a 
possibility—my client assures me there is 
a certainty—that she is innocent. If you 
can prove that we—.” 

“All right, Major,” Hyde smiled. “TIT mere- 
ly want to be sure that your client under- 
stands my conditions. Now tell me, are 
the newspaper stories of the murder approxi- 
mately correct as far as they go?” 

‘As far as they go,’ Major Monro an- 
swered 

Hyde turned to his assistant. 

“Put on your hat, Foster, and let’s have 
a look at the scene of the murder.” 

As they rode downtown Hyde questione 
Major Monro as to his interview with Miriam 
Fangbone. 

“She doesn’t say much,” the Major ex- 
plained. “When the police arrived she was 
holding a revolver in her hand. Her uncle 
was lying on the floor, dead. She said, ‘He 
beat me and I killed him.’ Later at the 
police station she denied having shot her 
uncle and insisted that she had no idea 
how his death occurred. She said she was 
in the next room when she heard a shot. 
She ran at once and found him in his death 


agony. No one else was present.” 
“Is she pretty?” Hyde asked. 


“Pretty? Why, she’s a raving tearing 


bcauty—the Russian type at its best. She—.” 


“What sort of a chap was this Fangbone,” 
Hyde interrupted. 

“Nobody knows. He may have been a 
bona fide curio dealer or a thief’s fence 
I don’t Know which.” 

“Well, we'll soon find out,’ Hyde said 
as he stepped out of the taxicab in front of 
Fangbone’s shop. 

None of the things in Fangbone’s shop 
seemed to be Russian. There was a large 
cabinet on legs in Japanese lacquer work, 
and near it a large statue of a Japanese 
warrior in armor. At one side was a rack 
of rugs, such as is used to display the stock 
of Turkish and Persian dealers. Under the 
barred window was Fangbone’s workbench, 
equipped with the tools used in repairing 
small articles. A policeman sat in a chair 
near the bench idly tapping his heel with 
his club as Hyde, Foster and Major Monro 
entered. 

“S-h-h!” the policeman held up a warning 
hand. Hyde and his companions stopped. 

The policeman stepped over to the Japa- 
nese cabinet and opened the door. There 
was a squawk, an oath, and a flutter of 
wings. The officer sat down hard as a 
black hen, with a black hood over her head, 
flew out of the cabinet straight at his face. 
The policeman was on his feet quickly 
enough and the hen was handicapped by the 
hood. He had her in his hands after a 
brief scurry. 

Hyde looked into the cabinet, then reached 
one hand within and drew out a snow white 
egg. 

The Major laughed aloud. 

“It isn’t funny, Major,” Hyde said, as 
he turned the ezgg over in his hands. “It’s 
odd but it isn’t funny. Look here.’ 

As Hyde held up the egg the Major's face 


’ 


changed. 

“Isn’t that design in black on that egg 
the same as the one the newspapers repro- 
duced this morning from the broken stick 
of a fan Fangbone had in his hand when 
he was shot?” Hyde asked. “I think we'd 
better have a look at that fan stick. In 
the meantime we'll just put the egg and the 
hen back where we found them.” 


The warm egg and the black hen were 


replaced and the cabinet door closed. 
“We're going over to the station, Ser- 


geant,” Hyde announced to the policeman. 


“Don’t let anybody open that cabinet.” 
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At the station Hyde secured permission to 
examine the bit of pearl, inlaid with gold, 
which had been taken from Fanbgone’s 
clutch after his death. On the inner side 
was painted in black, a design roughly re 
sembling the Russian coat of arms.  Ex- 
cept that it was less regular and perfect 
it was the same as the design on the egg 
which Hyde had found in the Japanese 
cabinet. 

“What do you think of this, Foster?” Hyde 
asked quizzically. 

“T don’t think anything, 


” 


Foster answered 
promptly. “I can’t see what a black hen 
and a white egg with a design painted on 
it and a fan with a similar design have to 
do with Fangbone’s murder. The man may 
have had a mania for painting such a de- 
sign—but what of it?” 

“Doesn’t it strike you that this bit of 
pearl inlaid with gold is a very unusual 
piece of work?” 

“Tt is unusually intricate in design,” Fos- 
ter admitted. 

“Tt is not only intricate but old. That 


“I Dropped in the Next Day to See Miriam 


fan was made in the seventeenth century.” 

“How on earth did you deduce that?” 
Foster asked with his mouth open. 

“T didn’t deduce it. I happen to know it,’ 
Hyde answered enigmatically. “I want to 
talk to this girl you’ve got locked up ser- 
geant,” he continued in a louder tone, “and 
if you don’t mind I'll just take this bit of 
the fan with me.” 

Miriam sat gazing stonily in front of her. 
As Hyde entered her eyes turned slightly 
toward the door and then away again. 

“ve come here to help you if I can,” 
Hyde said in a kindly tone. “Will you tell 
me just what happened after you heard that 
pistol shot yesterday?” 

Miriam’s face did not change expression. 
She said nothing but continued to stare 
straight in front of her. Hyde was a little 
taken aback, though his face hardly showed 
it. He slowly took the piece of the fan 
from his pocket and extended it toward her. 
Miriam’s eyes instinctively dropped to see 
what was in his hand. She shrank as sl:e 
saw the fan stick. Hyde’s eyes were intent 


i ee 





I’ve Been in Nearly Every Day Since”’ 
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on her expression as he said sharply; “Do 
you happen to know Mr. Frederick de Pey- 
ton-Reuter?” 

For a moment Miriam’s eyes, dark wells 
of suffering, met Hyde’s. Her expression 
was that of a desperate hunted thing. 
Quickly she dropped her eyes and shook 
her head. She had not spoken a word. To 
Hyde's further questioning she vouchsafed 
no answer whatever. 

Hyde sat silently musing all the way back 
to his office. 

Once inside Foster asked eager questions. 

“You think there is a mystery here, do 
you?” Hyde said with his quizzical smile. 

“Well, I'd like to know what it’s all 
about.” Foster answered. 

“I'll tell you what some of it is about,” 
Hyde promised. “In the first place this bit 
of pearl is part of a fan made in the seven- 
teenth century. It is the only one of its 


kind in the world. It belongs to the de 


Peyton-Reuters.” 
“The de Peyton-Reuters, 
“The de Peyton-Reuters. This black de- 


Foster gasped. 





sign is not the Russian coat of arms, al- 
though it looks something like it. It is 
the secret sign of a Russian order—I won’t 
bother you with the Russian words but the 
English of it is ‘Black Magic.’ The order 
dates back to the days of the Cabalists. 
Did you ever hear of the Cabalists?” 

“Never.” 

“Then I recommend you to look over 
this book,” Hyde continued, as he drew a 
volume from his shelf and turned the pages. 
It tells of the Cabalists and a good many 
other things not so innocent as they were. 
Look here.” 

Foster saw that Hyde had opened a page 
which showed the black design painted on 
the fan. Underneath he read: “The Death 
Sign.” 

“I feel,’ Foster said, “as if I were back 
in the middle ages. What has this sort 
of tommy rot got to do with the twentieth 
century ” 

“That’s the point,” Hyde explained. “You 
are back in the middle ages and you are in 
the twentieth century. You must always 





Hyde Was a Tall Man With Broad Shoulders, and Just Now His Jaw Was Set 
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He Found the Great Detective Gazing Intently at the Picture of a Beautiful Girl 


remember that there are all sorts of people 
in the world—from those who are no more 
influenced by education or training than the 
cave man down to the best minds of the day. 
There are thousands in the interior of Rus- 
sia today who still believe in ghosts and 
witches. You and I don’t but we must take 
account of those who do. But I think we'd 
better have a talk with young Frederick 
de Peyton-Reuter. He’s the only member 
of the family who is likely to be interested 
in a beautiful Russian girl. Send for him 
and make him understand that the matter 
is important enough to bring him here.” 

It was an agitated young man who stepped 
into Harrison Hyde’s office an hour later. 
He found the great detective gazing intently 
at the picture of a beautiful girl—Miriam 
which he held in his hand. But he put it 
down immediately and turned to his caller 
who gasped: 

“How did you find out? Has Major Monro 
been—” 

“Major Monro has not betrayed your con- 
fidence, Mr. de Peyton-Reuter,” Hyde as- 





Which He Held in His Hand 


sured him. “I have asked you t 


here because I find that a bit of pearl which 
I happen to know belongs to your family 
was found tightly clutched in the hand of 
a murdered man last night I wish vou'd 
tell me what you know about it.” 

“T’'ll tell you everything, Mr. Hyde,” youn 
ce Peyton-Reuter answered. “T want to 
keep my name out of this thing if I can 
but I want it cleared up even if I can't. 
I've got to save that girl.” 

“She interests you, does she?” 

“T love her,” de Peyton-Reuter answered 
firmly. “I wish to marry her. 

“Two months ago I broke the fan by 
accident. It is a valuable thing. I thought 
I would say nothing about it if I could have 
it repaired. I took it to Fangbone and he 
said he could fix it. While I was talking 
to him his niece came _ in. It was a 
ease of love at first sight so far as I was 
concerned. I dropped in the next day, osten 
sibly to see if the fan was finished but really 
to see Miriam. I’ve been dropping in nearly 
every day since.” 
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“Why did Fangbone take two months to it 


and then fail to complete the job?” Hyde 
asked. 

“I don’t know. He always had some ex- 
cuse when [ asked and after the first few 
times I didn’t ask. I hoped it would take 
a long time to fix it because when it was 
done | would no longer have an excuse for 


calling at the shop,” de Peyton-Reuter ex- 


plained frankly. 
“Did Fangbone approve of your visits?” 
Hyde continued with his quizzical smile. 
“Why, I guess so,” de Payton-Reuter an- 
swered. “He knew who I was and he al- 


ways seemed pleased to see me. He seemed 


especially pleased yesterday. Miriam had 
told him of our love but he had not men- 
tioned it to me.” 

“Now tell me just what happened yester- 
day,” Hyde requested. 


“T ealled at 
afternoon,” 


four in the 
de Peyton-Reuter responded. “I 
about the fan 


the shop about 


and just then Miriam 
into the 
talk. 
herself that 


while she 


osked 


came in We went room off the 
She 
I could have 
went to get it. While 
pistol shot in the 
Fanebone was lying on 


The 


shop and sat down to 


had a 
[ waited 


said she 
picture of 
heard a 


she was gone I 


shop. I rushed in. 


the floor groaning in a pool of blood. 


Japanese warrier—you know that = statue 
he had there?—was rocking as if somebody 
had run into it almost hard enough to 
knock it over At the statue’s feet was a 
pistol. I picked it up just as Miriam came 
in. She gave a cry and snatched the pistol 
I was a little dazed. She said: ‘Go! Go 
quickly!” and pushed me toward the door. 
[ didn’t realize what TI was doing. She 
kept saving ‘Go!’ and—well—I went,” de 


Peyton-Reuter finished lamely. 


“Don’t you see what a predicament you 


> 


left her in? 


I see it now,” de Peyton-Reuter answered, 
“but I didn’t see it then. I was a crazy fool 
but I didn’t realize what I was doing. I 


am willing to go now and tell the police the 


whole story * 


“It won't do any good,” Hyde said. “They 


wouldn't believe you. The police aren’t go- 


ing to give up a self-confessed murderess 
on the strength of such a story as yours 
even though it happens to be the truth 


And if they did hold you, things would he 
in just as much of a mess as they are now.” 
I will not stand by and see the girl I love 


punished for a crime she never dreamed of 
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which she is no 
de Peyton- 
Reuter said, and he said it as if he 
meant it. 


committing, a crime for 
more responsible than you are,” 
really 
with her be- 


“I'd go to prison 


fore—.” 

“What are you 
Hyde asked cruelly. 

Mr. De Peyton-Reuter’s boldness left him. 
His lip trembled. 

“I—I—I don’t 
in his voice. 

“Well,” Hyde 
any rate we'll 
about the black hen?” 

“The black hen?” De Peyton-Reuter’s face 
was a study. 

“The black 
that sits on a 


going to do about it,” 


know,” he said, with tears 
said, .‘Perhaps I do. At 


see. What do you know 


hen in the Japanese cabinet 


single egg,” Hyde explained 
in a patient tone. 
“IT know hen in 
single 
i 


egg,” De Peyton-Reuter answered. “I never 


about a black 
the Japanese cabinet that sits on a 


nothing 


heard of a black hen in the Japanese cabi- 
net.” 
“Then,” Hyde remarked crisply as he ros: 


to his feet and reached for his hat, “you 
have something still to learn about the 
man who was killed yesterday. If you'll 


come with Foster and me now I'll show you 
the black hen and the egg. I'll ask Major 
Monro to be there too. I think he'll be 
interested.” 

When Major Monro saw de Peyton-Reuter 
with Hyde and Foster he was so astonished 
that he remarked involuntarily to Hyde 

“Why that’s my client.” 
gathered,” Hyde 


perturbably. 


“So I remarked, im 


“Well, how—how—how—,” the Major 
stammered. 

“Never mind, Major,” young de Peyton 
Reuter admonished. “Mr. Hyde knows every 
thing. If there’s anything he doesn’t knovy 
it isn’t worth knowing.” 

“What do you think of this Major,” Hyd 


broke in, as he reached within the Japanese 


cabinet and drew forth the egg from be- 
neath the black hen and held it up. “This 
egg,” he continued, “will hatch a_ black 
chick.” 

“I've no doubt of it,” the Major inter- 
posed. “There is circumstantial evidence 


Noth- 
than the chick 


that the egg was laid by a black hen. 
ing would be more natural 
should be black.” 
“This black chick,” 
“will have the 


Hyde went on calmly, 


according to those 


power, 
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who believe in Black Magic, to locate hidden 
gold.” 

The policeman on duty laughed aloud. 
“Pish-tush,’” the Major said testily. “Let’s 
be serious and get down to business.” 

“IT was never more serious in my life, 
Major,” Hyde said. “This egg, or the chick 
within, will bring the man who shot Fang- 
bone to us.” 


“It is perfectly obvious that the man who 


“I 


~! 


every night until something happens. We'll 
arrange that there is no policeman on duty 
so as to give the murderer a Clear field. 
The policeman was frankly skeptical of 
Hyde’s theory. The Major was’ skeptical 
also, but he did not dare run the risk that 
Hyde was right. Only de Peyton-Reuter, 
who had conceived a great admiration for 
Hyde, was enthusiastic. Foster accepted his 
chief’s suggestion as a matter of course. 





He Had Seen Irtski's Face When Hyde Produced the Broken Fan Stick 


shot Fangbone quarreled with him about 
this egg. I don't know who the man is but 
my guess is that he is a Russian from the 
same province as that from which Fang 
bone came. Fangbone may not believe in 
the chick but the man who shot him did 
My theory is that he will be back here to 
eet the chick—he has already committed 
murder for it: to him it is priceless. All 
we need to do is to wait for him.” 

Hyde looked about the room. 

“T would suggest that as many of us as Can 
hide behind that rug rack tonight, and 


He had seen Harrison Hyde emerge success 
ful too many times to doubt him and he 
had assisted in too many all-night watches 
to regard this one which Hyde now proposed 
as unreasonable. So it was that at nine 
o'clock that night that Hyde, Foster, Major 
Monro, Inspector Burke and young de Pey- 
ton-Reuter hid themselves behind Fangbone’s 
rugs to watch. They stayed until daylight 
without hearing anything but snores from 
the Major. They stayed again the next 
night without any greater luck. They stayed 


again the third night to no purpose. The 
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Major and Inspector Burke were frankly 
disgusted. They decided Hyde was a crazy 
fool and Inspector Burke went so far as 
to say so, though not in Hyde’s hearing. 
Hyde said nothing. He was calmly con- 
fident. And when night came neither Burke 
nor Monro dared stay away. 

At one o'clock of the fourth night Hyde 
touched Foster’s arm. Foster passed the 
signal to the rest. Everyone was alert al- 


though no one could hear a sound above his 
Slowly the the 
Japanese warrier beside the began 
to turn. As it round a crack of 
light the floor. In a mo- 
ment a piece of the flooring two feet square 


own breathing. figure of 
cabinet 
swung 


could be seen in 


rose. It was a concealed trap door. Hyde 
motioned to the others to remain still while 
he crept to the edge of the hiding-place. His 
eyes were so accustomed to the dark that 
he could see perfectly well in the pale 
moonlight that came through the window 
over Fangbone’s bench. As he looked at 
the trap door a man’s head and body, his 
back turned, came slowly through the open- 
ing. His shoulders were so wide that he 
was having difficulty in getting through a 
hole amply large for an average man. Turn- 
ing as he rose, Hyde saw a face as fierce 
snd ugly as those earved ones which the 
Alaskan Indians worship 

The big beast of a man knew what he 
was about. He went straight to the Japa- 
nese cabinet, thrust his hand within, and 
drew forth a downy black chick, a bit of the 


iell still clinging to its body. The watchers 


hehind the rugs could hear its plaintive 
“cheep.” 

Ilyde turned to the men _ behind him 
Now,” he whispered, “Jump for him.” 
The fight that followed was a desperate 
on \s the four men rushed at him, thi 
big man swung his arms like flails Youne 
(| Pevton-Reuter went to the floor as if 
he had been hit by a pile-driver. But the 
next moment Hyde's foot caught the man 
behind the knee and he. staggered. In- 
spector Burke’s heavy fist caught him on 
the jaw at that moment and the man went 


to his knees. He fought like a wild animal, 
But he 
one of his 
moment 


three 


kicking, biting, seratchine. could 


not get an arm free for swing- 


and it 
minutes 


ing blows after the first was 
the 


wrists. 


four against one In 
handcuffs 


Once 


were snapped 
the 
his electric 


fast on his 
fast, Hyde 
examined 


man was produced 


torch and the 


trap 
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coor. It led to a basement room which 


could be reached from the street by a stair- 


way that apparently led into the building 
next door but which did not. The room 
was almost empty, but among the furnish- 


ings was a big book containing among other 
plates, a copy of the design which distin- 
guished the egg and the bit of pearl from 
de Peyton-Reuter’s fan. 

When the big Russian saw Hyde coming 
up through the the book 
in his hand his consumed with 
rage and hate. He made one desperate ef- 
fort and freed himself from. the two men 
who held him. gut the policeman’s pistol 
was at his head instantly and the Russian 
sank down sullenly, beaten at last. 


trap-door with 


face was 


It required but a few moments explana- 
tion at the police station to free Miriam. 
Inspector Burke now saw clearly enough 


the facts that had been secured by means 
of Hyde's theory and his persistence in act- 
ing on it. There could be no that 
young de Peyton-Reuter’s true. 
And he after he 
had seen Irtski’s face when Hyde produced 
the fan 


doubt 
story was 


was more than convinced 
broken 

Hyde, of arranged for Miriam’s 
immediate release and then followed de Pey- 
ton-Reuter to her cell. For the first time 


Miriam's stoicism, which had been her only 


stick. 


course, 


defense against hysterical despair, had 
broken down and she was sobbing in her 
lover’s arms. And now that his Miriam 


was safe, that had forgotten all 
the reasons that had kept him from publicly 


declaring himself. 


young man 


He turned as Hyde came in and said with 
passionate earnestness: 

“Mr. Hyde, [ will never 
forget that [ owe my only chance for hap- 
piness to you. I 


as long as T live 


\ can’t—” 

But Hyde interrupted: 

“No thanks, no thanks, please! My hap- 
piness in the outcome is almost as great as 


yours.” 

Miriam, speechless with joy, pressed his 
hand softly in answer, as she stood half 
hidden behind her lover, who had his arm 


about her. 
“The newspapers will have this story al! 


over the front page today,” Hyde warned 
them with a smile. 
“Let them,” de Peyton-Reuter answered. 


“What do I care for newspapers.” 
And with that he kissed Miriam proudly 
in front of them all. 





















Carmen Edna Maisonave — 


Edna Maison «-for short” 


, By WILLIAM RICHARDS 


HE IS a very handsome brunette, this Edna 
Maison, and she is the possessor of a pair 
of flashing black eyes and a wonderful head 
of black tresses. Adda 
beautiful figure 


Z- 


and vivacity 






—— 


of manner 











at 
the door and, 


appeared 


a little shyly, 









t handed in a 
j parcel tied 
IT with bab: 
fi ribbon. “! 
made it for 
you myself,” 
said the 
child. Miss 
Maison’'s Lae 
beamed as 
she pulled th 
virl to her and 
dismissed her 
with a kiss Tl 
package contained 
, , pin cushion with 
AY 1 “KE” worked in the 
’ & of it—not a work 
and you of art exactly but what is 






have an im- 
mensely attract- ™ 





~ rore touching a labor of 


= 


love. 






ive youns ‘T get lots of these little presents,” 


woman. Said Edna. “I am very, very fond of 
As we sat children and they seem to like me 
haa 
If ever the reader visits the Uni- 
versal studios and wants to find 


ing room Edna Maison, all he need do is to 


at the _ { wait until a very dark, smilinz 
uai- a beauty appears with at least two 
een : ‘ 
“ @ 7 a Ea children hanging on to her and the 
sal a : RY reader's quest will be ended. 
] { = — . " 5 , . 9” 
ittle . “It is Edna Maison, is it not:* 
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I inquired as I put the name down in my note book. , Heart Acad- 
“Yes,” she replied, “I am glad you put the ‘i’ in, ’ 




















emy and 
graduated 
from there. I 
go there occa- 
sionally so as to 
keep in touch 
with the _ place 


so many people do not.” 

l assured her that I would not be so unkind as to 
put her eye out. 

“Edna Maison is my stage name,” she went on, 
my full name is Carmen Edna Maisonave, but that 
is such a mouthful. My father was born in Paris 
and my mother where I spent so 
is of Spanish 
descent but | 


was born in 


many happy 
years. One 
i could learn a lot 
there, too, and I laid the 








San Francisco, | 
whet father foundations for my mu- 
was in the sical career in the Acad- 


grain business. for took a 


He had the 


first stock 





they 





emy, 








yards in San 
Francisco, situ- | 
ated at Third | 
and Market | 
Streets. He | 
was a great 
rider and I had 
my own little 





pony and was 
constantly in 
the saddle. 
The ability to 


ride I got asa 





great interest in both 
my piano playing and 
my voice. See this 
piece of lace?” 

Miss Maison showed 
me an especially fine 
piece of lace. When I 
had admired it~ she 
said: 

*hild has. often “T made that myself. They taught girls 
proved useful to how to make all sorts of lace work at the 





me in motion pic- Academy and it has saved me many a dollar 
tures. In fact it for I am particularly fond of lace work of 
helped to get me my all descriptions. I was a strong healthy girl 





first position in them.” and was captain of the basket ball team be- 


“Where were you sides which I was a good runner, rider and 


educated?” I inquired. tennis player.” 
“T went to school in “Did you inherit your musical talent?” 
San Francisco until I “Yes, from my mother. She was and still 


was nine years old is a fine musician and we never miss an 


and then came to Los’ opera or recital if we can help it. I made 
“ Angeles. I attended up my mind to go on the operatic stage and 
the Immaculate although my mother opposed the _ plan 


_ 
Gaz 
a 




































































CARMEN EDNA MAISONAVED 


because she did not like the idea 
of the stage, she helped me as 
much as possible when she found 
my mind was fully made up. For a 
long time I devoted myself assiduously 

to the study of languages and to vocal 
studies and in time developed a naturally 
strong contralto voice. I used to sing 
solos in the church amongst other things.” 

“Where did you get your start on the 
stage?” I asked her. 

“IT went to San Francisco and joined the 
Tivoli Opera Company 
but before that I had 
quite a lot of stage ex- 
perience, alternating act- 
ing with my studies. I 














- my 
= = | 





os | Stock Company in the same 
was often engaged by the : ‘ 
\ ten engag 3 city. I acted and sang in most 
Cooper stock company at 
the Burbank Theatre in 


Los Angeles. I had a 


of the musical comedies known 
at the time.” 

“What then?” 

“Then I came to Los Angeles 
again and took the soubrette 


rare piece of good for- 
tune with the Opera 
Company for I was for- 
tunate enough to inter- 


and contralto roles with the 


" ‘Californians.’ Here again I 
est Madame Collamarini, . 
lame Colla a was very fortunate, for the 
wriccie a a head of the organization, Tom 
contraltos in the world. 


She was a wonderfully 
kind and generous 
woman and actually 


Karl, took an interest in my 
welfare and I advanced very 
rapidly. I was with this com- 
pany for some eight months 
coached me in her own and we toured the entire West. 
eg I owe her a great meeting with much success. 
big debt of gratitude and Then followed an engagement 
with the Edgar Temple Opera 
Company at the Auditorium in 
Los Angeles and. elsewhere 
Apart from one or two stock en- 
gagements that tells the story 


of my stage career.” 














T am not forgetful “What 








of such things were your foe, ) 
either. I stayed favor- j | . 

; : : aa : j 
with this company ite roles? = i 
for a year and then “<“) B,.3 - 3 ih 
— _ x i ,™ ; 
joined the Fischer think Dol- oe 2 I 
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ores in ‘The Serenade,’ the Queen in ‘Bohe- 
mian Girl’ and Anabelle in ‘Robin Hood.’ 
They were all lovely parts and I thoroughly 
enjoyed playing them.” 

‘The next question comes naturally,” I 
said. “Why and how did you enter motion 
pictures?” 

“A combination of circumstances,” said 
Miss Maison. “The lure of the life in the 
open was one thing and the constant change 
of the part to be played was another. I 
hadn't anything to do at the time—I hate 
idleness—and the chance seemed promising. 
One of the actresses engaged with the Bison 
company died and Fred _ Balshofer  ap- 
proached me and offered me a part in his 
next production. I took it as a temporary 
thing. It fascinated me and as I evidently 
made good, the experiment led to a regular 
engagement. It suited me all round, because 
my mother and I wanted to be together, and 
we couldn’t have any home-life as long as I 
traveled. 

“At this time there were only two com- 
panies in Los Angeles, the Bison and Selig’s. 
Others came along and I joined the Pathe 
company for a long engagement and did a 
variety of roles. Then I joined the Nestor 
under Thomas Ricketts. When that com- 
pany was merged with the Universal I stayed 
on and have been with them ever since. I 
have worked hard and have my reward in 


that [am now heading my own company and 
am being starred. I have been with the one 
company for over a year and a half now.” 

Before leaving Edna Maison showed me 
some of her paintings. There is little doubt 
she could have made a nice living at this 
branch of art if she had not preferred a 
career on the stage. Her paintings of flow- 
ers are especially good. 

Edna Maison has made her way by work 
and ability. There is not a director at the 
Universal who has not at one time or an- 
other made a bid for her services and she did 
strong work with Tom Ricketts, Al. E. Chris- 
tie, Harry Pollard and Otis Turner. She is 
in her rightful place, at the head of her own 
company now and, as she never stops learn- 
ing or striving, she is certain to go steadily 
upwards in popular favor. She is particu- 
larly good in powerful parts and I know of 
no actress who can better portray strong 
emotions and certainly no one who can ex- 
press more with her eyes. Edna Maison in 
a Spanish part is a revelation. 

I was deposed by another small girl who 
came and made a proposition that she stand 
Edna an ice cream, It appeared that she did 
not possess the price but the proposition was 
accepted with the proviso that Edna be per- 
mitted to do the treating. Show me the man 
or woman who is a favorite with the kiddies 
and I will show you a person wor.h while. 


THEY TOLD HIM 


9 VERY Monday morning, in Los Angeles, finds a long line of Motion Picture 


4 actors betore the ticket window of 


the “Hill Street Station” buying their 


supply of car tickets for Hollywood and Santa Monica where most of the studios 


are located. 


Last Monday morning there were just eighteen players lined up before the 


window. The eight o'clock car was just about to pull out and all eighteen were 


in a hurry. 


While they were nervously counting the seconds a Jap entered the station, 


and ignoring the eighteen men in line walked up to the ticket window. Fishing 
a ten cent piece out of his pocket the Jap asked: 


“Will the honorable ticket agent please sell me a ticket to Santa Monica for 


ten cents?” 


“You can’t go to Santa Monica for ten cents,” the ticket agent replied. 


“Well,” the Jap asked, “where can I go?” 


And every man of the eighteen in line told him 
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Told by 


Vivian Barrington 


ID you 
Se ¥ & F 
travel 
with a moving pft- 
ture company? One 


that was really on the 
job, making pictures, I mean? 
No? Well, it’s a cinch, then, 
that you’ve got a lot of wrong ideas! 
If you’ve got any at all, that is. 
Maybe you're not the sort that’s al- 
ways thinking about other people, and 
figuring that if you only had things as 7 
easy as they, you could have a much ™ 
better time out of life. 4. 
Most people, it seems to me, think £» 
that a moving picture actor’s life is g 
just one grand, sweet w 
complaining. 
It isn’t 


song. I’m _ not 

I like the game well enough 

that. I’d rather play in front 
of a camera than anything I know of— 
that is, that’s the way I feel when I get 
to thinking things over. Of course, there 
are times, like when Billy Crandall cast me 


Laura Leonard—Heart Specialist 


WHEN MARY WRENN GOT MARRIED 
































Illustrated by 
J. Clinton Shepherd 


for the hero 
fireman in a 
picture where I 
had to rescue Laura 
Leonard, and the lad- 
der broke just as I was 
Well, say 
—wouldn’t you be mad, too, if 
that happened to you, and you 
landed on your ear, while the 


reaching for her! 


pretty girl you were supposed to 
smoke and 
Especially if you knew 


rescue stood in the 
laughed at you. 
you had a director who hated spoiled 
films, and was dead sure to figure out 
some way to use it in a comedy later? 
Still, generally speaking, it’s a good 
" game, 3ut it isn’t as easy as you'd 
think, from the number of people who 
spend their time trying to break in. It’s 
hard work, and, if the pay’s pretty good, it 
ought to be. And a director like silly 
Crandall makes: you-earn every cent that’s 
coming to you on pay day, and he’s got an 
83 
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idea that the company ought to get about 
a dollar and fifty cents’ worth of work tor 
every dollar it pays out, except in his own 
case, when it’s more like two dollars’ worth. 
That’s how he gets away with the way he 
works us, of course. If we have to hustle, 
we know he’s going twice as fast. 

What I’m trying to get at is that people 
eem to think we must have all sorts of 
experiences. Maybe we do—but usually we 
ont notice it, because we're so busy at- 
tending to business. We don’t have time for 
adventures. But, at that, things used ta 

ppen sometimes when Laura Leonard was 
around that weren’t just according to speci- 
fications. She had a way with her. 

| told you about the way she fixed things 
up for young Terhune when the polo set 
down on Long Island couldn’t see him. He 
got on the right side of her by being mixed 
up in a love affair that wasn’t working out 
right, you see. That’s Laura's long suit. If 

e gets wind of anything like that she isn’t 
appy until she’s fixed it. She must have 
a mixture of Beatrice Fairfax and Laura 
Jean Libby in her, somehow, because she 

t can’t keep out of anything like that. 

And the queer part of it is that it is only 
n other people’s love affairs that she would 
ever get interested at all. We all fell in 
love with Laura when we first knew her— 
nd some of us fell out again, like Billy 
Crandall, and some didn’t. But it never 
made any difference to her. She treated us 
all like good friends, and we came to under- 

nd that that was the only way to get 
along with her at all. The minute you tried 
to get mushy with her it was all off. 
Laura Leonard twisted Billy Crandall 
round her little finger, naturally cnough. 

as one of the biggest stars that ever 
got a bow at the end of a reel, and you'd 
vy her real name if I told it to you— 

know it as well as your own, probably. But, 
of course, I can’t do that, because if I did I 
couldn't tell about some of the queer things 
she was mixed up in. And the funny thing 
about that is that it seems natural enough 
to call her Laura, because, after a while, 
vhen she had the reputation of being such 
a matchmaker, we all called her Laura, any- 
how, after Laura Jean Libby, you know. 
But that was just a little secret joke that 
only a few of us knew about, so it won’t give 
her away. 

Billy used to work mighty well with 
Laura, though, and, even if he knew, and we 


all did, that Laura had to be satisfied, there 
never was any real trouble. She didn’t abuse 
her power, you see, and she never put on any 
airs. We were a pretty friendly crowd, and 
a good deal more like folks than most of the 
people who just saw us on the screen ever 
suspected, I guess. But there was one thing 
that was understood—Laura had to like any 
new people that were hired. She wasn't 
mean about it, not a bit, but she wouldn't 
work with people she didn’t like—couldn't, 
I suppose. I don’t blame her any. I've had 
to play love scenes with girls that would 
stop a clock, just by looking at it, and, I ask 
you, how's an actor going to put any pep 
into a scene like that? Laura and I being 
some different, though, in a good many ways, 
including the size of our pay checks, she 
could be finicky about things like that, while 
I had to think about my job. 

When little Millie Turner quit to get mar- 
ried—and I'll tell you about that, some time, 
maybe—we all wondered who would get her 
job. She had been our ingenue, and she was 
a corker, too—as pretty as a picture, and so 
casy to work with that there wasn’t any 
excuse for falling down when you had a 
scene with her. It was going to be a hard 
job to fill her place, and we all knew it. But 
Laura settled all that. 

It just happened that, in the last picture 
we made while Millie was still with us, we 
were doing some theatrical stuff. And Billy 
fixed it so that we got the chorus of “Made- 
oiselle Marie” to fill in, which beat hiring 
supes to wear tights and short skirts a mile. 
Those chorus girls were the real thing, you 

ee, and it was some picture. I enjoyed 
being in that myself. And it was sort of 
funny, too. About half of them came out to 
the studio—we were working up in West- 
chester county—in automobiles, and while 
the picture was being made the road was 
full of buzz wagons, with Johnnies sitting 
in them and waiting for their girls to get 
through and come out. And among the fel- 
lows who were waiting was young Chalmers. 

Chalmers was worth about forty millions 
or so, but he wasn’t supposed to be in the 
stage door class. So it was sort of funny to 
see him there, and I got hold of a little 
squab who'd come out on the trolley with 
her mother and was going back the same 
way, and asked her which of the front row 
he'd fallen for. And she laughed first, and 


then she got sort of solemn. 
“It’s Mary Wrenn,” she said. “And she’s 








LAURA LEONARD 


scared to death, poor kid. This is the first 


show she’s ever been in. She doesn’t know 
how to handle his sort. He’s bothering her 
to go around with him, and pretty soon he'll 
get after the management. He could buy 
the show if he wanted to—like Reggie Foster 
did with that show two seasons ago, when 
he wanted them to give Tessie Green a part 
and they wouldn’t do it. She wants to keep 
straight, but she’s got a swell chance—hasn’'t 
she?” 


, 


“You—” 
“You've 
without my make-up! 
kid’s different. 
hasn’t got 


“T don’t know,” I said. 


“Me?” she said. never seen me 
Nix on that! That 
She’s scared now—and she 
any family to help her out, like 
I have, anyhow. I wish he’d choke!” 

I felt sorry for the kid, too, when I heard 
about that. And I watched her, and 
that she had a whole lot on most of the 
bunch she was working with, anyhow. 
had talent. But I could see, easily enough, 
that it wasn’t going to do her much good 
not with Stanley Chalmers waiting around, 
with his bulldog jaw, and his cold, sneering 


Saw 


She 


eyes. Just because he wasn’t supposed to go 
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in for that sort of thing meant that he’d 
hang on harder than the regulars. And I 
could see that she was in for a hard 


time just as sure as anything. 
I wasn’t the only one who saw it. 
thinking it 


I got to 
over after the squabs had gone, 
and I’d seen the little kid hand Chalmers the 
frosty mitten and beat it for the trolley with 
the one I’d been talking to. And I hunted 
up Laura and tried to talk to her—having 
it on my mind. 

“T saw it, too, Fred,” she said. 
of smiled. 


She sort 
She'll have 
Billy’s going 
to give her a tryout for Millie’s job.” 

Pretty foxy? 
only half of it. 


“You're a good sort. 
a chance to quit there, maybe. 
It sure was! But that was 
3ecause the kid made good— 
right from the jump. 
of course, at first. 


She was a bit crude, 
But she had the right 
sort of face, and she photographed well, and 
she was quick. Billy didn’t have to tell her 
anything more than once. And it looked as 
if Laura’d pulled out a prize for us. 
wasn't ever going to be a great big star, like 


She 


Laura, or Mary Pickford, or those people. 


But she fitted in mighty well, and she got to 








I Watched Her and Saw That She Had a Whole Lot on Most of the Bunch She Was Working With 
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be one of the crowd, too. We all liked her— 

ildn’t help it. She was so little and soft, 
nd sort of scared, until she got used to us, 
nd began calling us by our first names, the 
way we do, mostly. 

And even after she got to that point, so 
that she knew us pretty well, she never 
would come back when the hasty words were 
fiving around, the way they can in a picture 
shop. Billy Crandall was as white as any 
lirector I ever worked for, but he sure could 
et fly, sometimes, especially if Laura didn't 
appen to be around. But the good part of 
t was that he never really meant any of it, 
and that you could come back at him. 1 
never cared much what a director called me 
if he’d let me return the compliment. Billy 
would. But this little Wrenn kid never 
tried anything like that. She’d just look 
inhappy, and say, in a little bit of a voice, 
that she’d try to do better. And then Billy 
would go around the corner somewhere and 
beat his head against something. 

You might think seeing the kid land with 

regular job would have discouraged Chal- 
ers. sut it didn’t. He had too high an 
pinion altogether of the money he’d inher- 
ited. He thought so well of it you might 
almost have thought he’d earned it himself. 
And his notion was that he could get any- 
thing he wanted. We used to see him around 
near the studio, prowling about in a big, 
gray runabout. And when he'd been around 
that way Id notice, sometimes, that the 
ittle Wrenn kid was looking scared again, 
and unhappy, the way she had that first day. 
And it was along about that time that Laura, 
ho was keeping her eyes pretty wide open, 
took the kid to live with her. Laura had a 
little mite of a bungalow near the studio in 


1 > 


Vestchester, which was as near to being per- 
manent headquarters for us as any place, and 
she lived there with an aunt. She’d never 
ad anyone to live with her before, but I 
guess those of us who were on to the reason 
for that gray car’s being around so much, 
vere mighty glad she was breaking a rule. 
“Say, why don’t he let her alone?” I asked 
Laura one day. “I’m getting sick of it! 
I've a good mind to go out and give him 
about ten dollars or thirty days’ worth of 
good, old-fashioned licking the next time I 
see that gray car of his around here.” 
Don’t, Fred,” she said. “It wouldn’t be 
vorth while. But—if you could get behind 
him while he was looking at Niagara Falls, 
and give him a push—it might do some good.” 


“Hello!” I said. 
is it?” 

She nodded. 

“He’s a beast—the real thing in beasts,” 
she said, viciously. “Fred, that poor kid’s 
in love with him!” 

She stopped for a minute, and I didn’t say 
a word. It wasn’t my cue. 


‘Bothering you, too, 


“She’s told me all about it,” Laura went 
on. “Fred, she must have been just a baby 
when she got into that chorus! It’s a won- 
der....! Well, anyhow, Chalmers saw 
her the first night, and started right in 
making love to her. And she was tickled. 
He was the first real man who'd ever paid 
any attention to her, as far as I can see. 
And it went along all right until he took 
her in his arms one night, and kissed her, 
and started talking about a trip to Europe 
on his yacht! And she—just asked him 
when they were going to be married! She 
took that for granted, you see! And, of 
course, he didn’t believe it. He thought she 
was—oh, I don’t know—he’s beast enough to 
think anything. But, he made her under- 
stand what he meant. And ever since he’s 
kept after her; he’s sent her things, and 
she’s sent them back, and he writes to her 
all the time when she manages to keep from 
seeing him.” 

“Gee!” I said. It was all I could think of. 

“You see, Fred, she gave herself away to 
him,” Laura went on. “That’s the trouble. 
He knows she’s in love with him—or that 
she was. She supposed he was proposing to 
her—and she let him see just what she 
thought. And, even now, while she knows 
what a beast he is, she almost half believes 
some wild story he’s told her, about not being 
able to marry her. I’m afraid, Fred, afraid 
for her. I’ve got to do something!” 

“You'd better keep off,’ I said. I hated 
to think of Laura trying to do something 
and falling down, somehow. And it looked 
to me as if this was likely to be more than 
she could handle. “We'll be going South 
soon; maybe that'll break it up.” 

“Maybe it will,” said Laura. “We'll see.” 

We were due to move down to St. Augus- 
tine, where we had a winter studio, almost 
any time then. That’s another thing that 
lots of people envy us. But going to Florida 
to loaf is one thing, and going there to work 
is another. It’s no place to work, not unless 
you've spent some time getting used to it. 


It’s hot when the calendar says it ought to 
be cold, and it’s an enervating sort of heat, 
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I Was With Laura When We Spotted Him and I Saw Her Bite Her Lips 


too, that leaves you without much ambition 


to do anything but play in the water. But 
St. Augustine never seems to affect Billy 
Crandall that way. He’s just as energetic 


there as anywhere else. 
Well, turned up. We hadn't 
been there a week before he was registered 


Chalmers 
I’ve for- 
best 
I was with Laura 
and I her bite 


at the biggest hotel in the place 


gotten which it was, but it was the 
there was then, naturally. 
when we spotted him, saw 
her lips. If Chalmers had seen her do that, 
and if he’d much what it 
meant as I did, he’d have taken the first train 
north. But he didn’t. And I knew that 
was going to jump in. That meant 
that the little Wrenn kid was going to have 
a little better chance. 


For a while, though, there wasn’t any sign 


known as about 


Laura 


of anything doing. Billy Crandall was driv- 
ing us hard, but, as luck would have it, he 
wasn’t using Mary Wrenn in the picture we 
were Chalmers turned up. 
She’d never been south before, and the cli- 


making when 





than the 
For a wonder Billy noticed it, and told her 
to take it while 


mate hit her worse rest of us. 


easy she got acclimated. 


That gave Chalmers a good big start on 
Laura. But I judged he would need it. 


Though she confessed, after she’d been going 
all over the situation by herself, that she 


was stumped. 


“You people like to pretend that I’m a 
matchmaker and all that,’ she said. ‘And 
maybe I do try to help people to understand 
one another. But this is different. They 
understand one another all right! It isn't 
like Terhune and that girl—they were in 


one another all the time, and all 
And I sup- 
pose it would be easy enough to trick this— 
But that 
her 


love with 
they needed was to find it out. 


this—beast—into marrying Mary. 
He'd 
Unless he wants to do 


wouldn't do any good. make 
wretched afterward. 
it himself.” 

“But he said, 


stopped, on the word, and began to smile, in 


doesn’t!” I when she 


a funny way she has. 
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“I’ve got it!” she said. “That’s the idea 
I've been waiting for, Fred. Oh, I’m sure it 
will work! Fred, I want you to stick to me 
in this. I want you to be around so that I 
can get you in a hurry, and I want you to 
play up to me, no matter what sort of lead 
I give you! Will you do it?” 

“Blind!” I promised. “I’m for you, Laura. 
But what’s the idea?” 

She wouldn’t tell me. She never will tell 
people what she’s got in her liead when she’s 
planning something like that! I just had to 
wait. And IV’'ll admit that what I began to 
ee while I waited bothered me. 


or 


From the time he reached St. Augustine, 
Chalmers had tried a new stunt. Up around 
the Westchester place he’d been gloomy and 


~ 


norose, and when he ran into any of us, he 
had scowled and looked as if we annoyed 
him just by being on earth. It never wor 


ed me, but it got the goats of some of the 


=~ 


— 


rowd. But now, down here in the south, he 
began to be agreeable. He wiped off that 
bulldog look, and sort of smiled, and one day 
he came into the billiard room of the hotel, 

hile I was knocking the balls around, and 
asked me to play a game. I didn’t, but I told 
Laura, and she called me down, and told me 
to | nice to him if he gave me another 
chance, 

Then, next thing, he turned up at the 
studio one day, with a letter from the presi- 
dent of the company to Billy Crandall, and 
said he wanted to see the wheels go ’round. 

“T've been thinking of going into the game 
a little,” he explained. “I’ve got an idea 
there’s money in it, and it’s hard to find 
good investments since the government got 

H letter was genuine, and Billy had to 
et him hang around. He seemed to be inter- 

ted, too, and asked a lot of questions. But 
I could hardly keep from grinning while he 
talked to me, because he kept looking around 
enever anyone came in from the dressing 
rooms. The little Wrenn kid wasn’t there, 
you see. Billy had let her take the day off. 
So I figured that Chalmers was just wasting 
his day. 

But I changed my mind after a while, be- 

ise Laura took him up. Billy introduced 
him, after getting a high sign from Laura, 
and after that she never left him alone. She 
made Tommy Keats—he’s our star camera 
man, and the best in the business—take a 
fi feet of him, and promised to let him 
have the film. And—oh, well, she just laid 


herself out to be nice to him. She talked. 
And she could do that! That girl, you see, 
though she was still only a kid if you began 
to figure on years, had done more things, 
and seen more places and people, than most 
of us get through with in a lifetime. 

I could see that she had Chalmers going, 
too. He was all worked up, listening to her, 
and he had dropped the manner he’d had 
when he came in—which was the sort you 
see when rich people “like us” go slumming. 
He wasn’t bored any more—not a bit of it. 
I edged over and tried to make out what 
they were talking about, and, as far as I 
could see, Laura was telling him the story 
of her life. He was taking it in, too. 

“But, Miss Leonard,” he said, rather ex- 
citedly, “tell me one thing. About these 
salaries—surely that’s all neWspaper talk? 
You people don’t get paid such fabulous sums 
as I hear about, do you?” 

“IT don’t know what vou call fabulous,” 
said Laura. “But I never minded letting 
people know what I am paid. I get five hun- 
dred dollars a week—and a percentage, too. 
I never know, of course, what that is going 
to come to. It’s reckoned up at the end of 
the year. And then, there are the scenarios 
I write, that is extra, too, you see.” 

I could see that that hit him right! He 
had that streak in him, you see. He could 
respect anyone with an earning capacity like 
that. 

“My word!” he said—he had an idea that 
Englishmen were the real class! “By Jove, 
Miss Leonard, you must be pretty well off, 
you know!” 

“I’m not worried very much about the 
future,” she admitted. “Of course, one’s in- 
vestments may go wrong. I bought some 
New Haven bonds not long ago, when they 
were very cheap. Perhaps they’ll default, but 
I think the property’s all right. And I always 
invest a certain proportion in improved real 
estate in New York; that’s as safe as any- 
thing I know. Don’t you think so?” 

I had to go away then, because I'd have 
exploded. Besides, if Laura was talking 
about her business to him, she had a reason, 
and it didn’t mean that she wanted me to 
know, too. And, well, I may as well admit 
that it made me feel sort of sore. I said we 
all fell in love with Laura, and that some of 
us didn’t fall out again. Well—I was one 
who didn’t. And, while I’d known, of course, 
that she made a lot of money, I'd never 


stopped to think of how it must be piling up. 








I Held Her Close and Glared at Chalmers, and Billy Crandall Almost Threw a Fit 
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Well, Laura kept that up. Not just the 
came sort of talk, of course, but she kept on 
First off, I 
how the little 
began to get 
Yes, 
All she’d wanted was for Chal- 
mers to let her alone, and 


letting Chalmers hang around. 
was wild. But 
Wrenn kid 
wise. She 


when | 
looked at 
was getting sore, jealous! 


saw 
them, I 


for a fact! 
when he began 
whew! If you could kill anyone 
with looks, she’d have been qualified to play 
the star part in a murder trial, all right. 
‘Well, I said to Laura, 
after it had been going on for a while. “It 
hard on the kid, but 
you could 


doing it, 


I see your game!” 


comes 


It’s the 


you're right. 


only way have knocked 


that nonsense out of her mind.” 
She gave me a queer look. 
“You're getting so 


bright it hurt 


sure, 


must 
you, Fred,” she said. “You’re awfully 
aren’t you?” 

I didn’t think that 
she wouldn't say anything more. 
need to. 


was called for. But 
She didn’t 
Things began to happen, so that it 


didn’t take any diagram for us all to see 
them. And the first big thing was that Laura 
turned up at rehearsal one day with a 
diamond ring on her engagement finger! 


Chalmers was there, too, and he was looking 
I was 
and sore and disgusted that I felt 
like going down to the river and inviting a 
crocodile to dinner- 


at her the way a cat does at a canary. 


so sick 


with me for the main 


course. But I didn’t. I tried to cheer up the 
little Wrenn kid, instead. I needed some 
cheering up myself, though, and I guess I 


didn’t make a very good job of it. 

They were engaged, Laura and Chalmers! 
When Billy Crandall heard about it I thought 
he would go right straight through the ceil- 
ing. Working for Billy just then was pretty 
tough, but 


ecause we 


we stood for anything he said, 
felt just the way he did. And 
then, to cap the climax, announced 
that she married 
She fixed a 
them to have a 
| wedding, with a justice of the peace to 
do the trick, Billy 
Crandall and two or three others to be there 

leaving out most of the crowd, though. I 
told her I wouldn't go. And she looked at 


Laura 

going to be 
Augustine. 
dope 


was 
there in St. 
The 


right 

day, 
too. was for 
Civ 


and she asked me and 


me as if I'd hit her. 
“Fred!” she said, “I counted on you! I 
thought I could depend on you! And you 


promised to play up!” 
“All right,” I said. 


hornpipe, too?” 


“Like me to dance a 
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It was on a Saturday afternoon. I was 
there early. The wedding was to be at the 
justice’s office. And, of course, two or three 
reporters were there—this being the biggest 
story they were ever likely to get. But I 
wasn’t ahead of Chalmers. He was waiting, 
all dolled up. And then Billy Crandall came 
in, and sat next to me, and glared at Chal- 
mers, and the others strayed in. And, last of 
all, there was Laura. She came sweeping in, 
late. And she walked straight over to 
Chalmers. 

“I’ve changed my mind, Stanley,” she said. 
“Here’s your ring. I wouldn’t let you have 
it marked, you remember! Fred!” 

She turned from him, and called me. 
I went, running. And she stood there, and 
blushed! I mean it! 

“I—couldn’t give up old Fred for all your 
money!” she said. “It’s a shame to jilt you, 
Stanley—I hate to have you laughed at the 
way you'll be when people find you're not 
married after all! But—” 

Somehow I got on to what she wanted, 
and I took her in my arms, just the way I’ve 


And 


done a thousand times, I suppose, with the 
camera clicking. And—she laughing! 
I held her close, and I glared at Chalmers, 
and Billy Crandall almost threw a fit, and 
slapped me on the back. And Chalmers! 
Gentlemen, hush! He didn’t say anything. 
I guess the words he needed weren't in the 
dictionary. But he got red, first, and then 
And he 
As soon as he was gone Laura 


was 


purple, and white, and red again. 
went out. 
broke away. 
“You're a dear, Fred,” she said. 
beast! But—lI had to do it!” 


It was 


“Oh—the 


evening before we got the rest 
And it was I who got it—from 
reporters. He damning 
millionaires who had a pull with the news- 
papers. 

“He got married, all right!” he said. 
a little squab called Mary Wrenn—one of 
your bunch! And he’s fixed it so that all the 
papers will make it look as if he’d turned the 
other one down—if they print that part of it 
at all! Probably they won't! They’ll make 
it look as if it was the Wrenn kid he’d meant 
to marry all the time!” 

I rushed back to Laura to tell her. But 
she didn’t get excited. 
“That was what I thought 
why he couldn’t let him- 
ridiculous! He had to get 


' 


of the story. 


one of those was 


“To 


“Yes,” she said. 
he’d do, Fred. He 
self be made 
married! 





And there wasn’t anyone else! 
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“Prowlers of the Wild” 


A “TRIANGLE” STORY THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
DIFFERENT 


By Marion Short 


Illustrations from the 101 Bison Film, Featuring Anna Little 


HE stout canvas of the dressing-room 


tent bellied and creaked in the fierce 


tug of 


a Nebraska windstorm. The 


sound of the tempest rose from wailing bass 


to shrieking 


music of the 


[ist ¢ = 
ing, trem- 
bled. Being 
blind from 
birth, her 
sense of 
hearing was 
doubly 
acute, and 
the tragic 


events in 
her life had 
all been 


presaged, it 
seemed to 
her, by that 
Yorbié- 
ding voice 
of the wind. 
She sat on 
a worn Cir- 
cus trunk 
belonging to 
her sister 
Anna— 
cham - 
pion i bare- 
back rider 
of Bixby 
and Sons’ 


Circus. 
Anna, 

dressed and 

ready for 


her “turn,” 


treble, rising above the shrill 
circus band; Essie Graham, 


“Tell Them You Can't Perform To-night, Dad. Tell Thern You're too IIl"’ 





was entirely unaware of her sister’s troubled 
looks. Since young Bert Bixby had come 
West to take personal charge of the circus a 
week before, the whole world had changed 
for Anna. A great bunch of June roses on 
her dressing-table had just been brought in 
by Pompo 
the clown, 
and he an- 
swered her 
with myste- 
rious winks 
and grim- 
aces when 
she de- 
manded the 
name of the 
sender. 
Pompo was 
well aware 
that she 
knew al- 
ready with- 
out his tell- 
ing, Anna 
looked — not 
unlike a 
June rose 
herself in 
her gauzy 
pink — skirt, 
with a band 
of tulle 
flufing out 
in a pink 
cloud over 
one ear. 
She turned 
with a lit- 
tle startled 
cry at the 
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touch of Essie’s groping fingers. 

“Essie! How pale you are! What’s the 
matter?” 

“T want to warn father,” replied the frail 
girl, her blind eyes wide and staring. ‘“‘He 
mustn’t go up on the trapeze tonight, it’s too 
soon after his fever.” 
remonstrated the bare- 
back rider, pulling one of her sister's won- 


“Now, now, Essie,” 


derful curls, “don’t get to imagining things 
just because the wind seems strong enough 
to pull up the tent-pegs and carry us all 
away. Father is just as well now as he ever 
Was.” 

But Essie’s delicate hands gripped the stick 
she always carried, convulsively. 

“It’s not what the storm may do to us 
but what it says, that frightens me. The 
night mother died it wailed like that. You 
didn’t know; you could see to wait on her 
and that kept you busy, but I couldn't, I 
could only listen—and the wind told me she 
had to die!” 

Anna’s face paled slightly, but she kept 
her voice as cheerful as before. “You fanci- 
ful little witch! If you could only see how 
well father looks, you wouldn’t be afraid, 
I know.” 

“Afraid of what?” John Graham, entering 
from the canvas hallway that led to the 
dressing-rooms of the male performers, came 
up behind his two daughters and put an arm 
about each one. 

Essie smuggled against him, and ran her 
hand along the tinsel-embroidered collar of 
his costume. 

“Tell them you can’t perform tonight, Dad. 
Tell them you’re too ill to undertake it, 
please for my sake!” 

“Nonsense, girlie, I can’t do that. The 
boss knows I’m out of the hospital and ready 
for action again, and I'll lose my job if I 
don't soon make good. We can’t afford to 
have that happen, little girl.” 

His voice was so buoyant and manly, and 
the touch of his hand so full of warm throb- 
bing life that Essie’s fears began to lessen. 

“Maybe I am foolish,” she murmured, “but 
I don’t like the way the wind talks tonight. 
You’ll promise to be extra careful when you’re 
aloft, won’t you, Dad?” 


, 


Just then a messenger entered and an- 
nour.ced that because of the illness of Soyo, 
the Japanese juggler, John Graham and his 
daughter would be called upon to perform 
simultaneously in adjoining rings that night. 

There was a huge crowd in the main tent 


in spite of the wind. Nebraskans are not 
afraid of a little touch of weather, and 
they'll tell you so. 

Anna rode Snow Beauty like a _ but- 
terfly. She was so airy, so buoyant that she 
seemed scarcely human. 

Young Bixby, from an adjoining tent, 
watched her with wondering eyes. She was 
finer than any of the girls who had been 
connected with his father’s enterprises be- 
fore. He began to feel strangely jealous of 
the hundreds of masculine fixed eyes in the 
audience as, with one pink satin foot poised 
high in air, the pink tulle skirts fluttering 
and falling to the rhythmic canter of Snow 
sJeauty, Anna circled round and round the 
ring. Suddenly, as she dropped down for a 
period of rest on the back of her beloved 
horse, he saw her clutch at the bunch of June 
roses on her bosom, her face transfixed with 
fear. There arose a din of excited shouts 
and shrieks, and, running down the aisle be- 
tween the tiers of seats, Bixby saw John 
Graham lying in the sawdust of the adjoining 
ring, where already Anna had reached him 
and was bending anxiously above. 

“Tell Essie it’s nothing,” the fallen trapeze 
performer implored, feebly. “Tell her it’s 
just a scratch. 3ut send for a doctor—lI 
think both legs are broken!” 


A so it happened that—incapacitated by 
his fall from the trapeze from further 
public appearances—in the course of time 
John Graham had accepted and was occupy- 
ing the position of manager of a South Afri- 
can trapping post, maintained by Bixby and 
Son. 

In the vast open spaces of the veldt, the 
injured man grew strong and well again, 
with a slight limp the only permanent re- 
minder of the accident which had almost 
ended his life. The air, soft yet bracing, 
brought color into Essie’s pale cheeks also. 
It was only Anna who did not seem to 
thrive. 

Essie understood. One evening, as they 
were sitting on the broad porch of the farm- 
house in which they lived, she spoke through 
the shadows to her sister, very softly. 

“You’re not yourself at all, Anna dear. But 
Bert Bixby will be here some day with his 
party of hunters. Why can’t you be happy 
just thinking of that?” 

“Because,” said Anna, stifling a sob, “his 
letters have stopped coming. He must know 
what that means to me—here in this great 
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loneliness. 
Landers 
says he’s 
just been 
trifling with 
me, declares 
that that is 
Bert Bix- 
by’s way 
with women 
and always 
has been.” 
“But you 
mustn’t 
listen to 
Landers!’’ 
exclaimed 
Essie 
alarmed. 
“He’s in 
with 
vou himself. 
That’s 
he slanders 


love 
why 
his em- 
ployer be- 
hind his 
He’s 
a dangerous 
man. I’ve 
known i t 
that 
first day out 


back. 


from 


at sea when 
he intro- 
duced him- 
self to us as Bert Bixby’s foreman. His 
gentle manner sheathes sharp claws and sav- 
age instincts. Keep away from him, Anna, 
as much as you can.” 

Anna crossed to laid her head 
blind girl’s shoulder. 
you still Bert. 
little mother to me, dear! 
What would I do without you?” 

There was a soft stir in the tropical depths 
of the garden at the side of the house. The 
leaves moved and the branches swayed as if 
sheltering some wild beast, velvet footed and 
lithe of body. 
he found 


Essie and 
for a minute on the 
“I’m so 


glad believe in 


You’re such a 


Landers ground his teeth as 
his sure into the 
He had always suspected Es- 
sie’s distrust of him, and now he knew she 
was his declared enemy! The conversation 
proved to him that she had betrayed his 
tactics relentlessly to Anna. If at that mo 
Ment he could have closed his steel-strong 


way out open 


veldt again. 





Anna Rode Snow Beauty Like a Butterfly 


~ 


fingers 
about Es- 
sie’s white 
neck he 
would have 
done so. 
When he 
reached his 
own shack, 
through 
tem- 
» ¢ Ff he 
waked the 


sheer 


Kaffir serv- 
ant, asleep 
on a bench 


by the _ kit- 
chen door, 
with a sav- 
age blow of 
fist. 
the 


his 

When 
several can- 
dles he de- 
manded 
were lighted 
he tore open 
a letter con- 


ty 2% et ~ ni ay ; 
th; tee ae * 


cealed in 


a 


WP : his pocket, 
Si a letter ad- 
dressed to 
Anna  Gra- 
ham, and, 
after read- 
fms 4 

burned it in the candle flame 
the dozen others which preceded it. 


as he had done 


confided Anna to 
later, “that 
had the talk about 
porch, he has 


“It seems so strange,” 


Essie a few weeks from that 


night we Landers on the 


never once mentioned Bert's 
name to me.” 
“Nevertheless,” 


said Essie, 


with emphasis, 
“I wish he were on the other side of the 
world somewhere instead of here. I trembl 
every time I hear him speak your name.” 
Anna was putting on a big Panama hat. 
With 
braids 


her lovely hair hanging in two loos 


back, her sailor blous 
bright and her 


short khaki skirt, she looked almost a child. 


down her 


flaunting a tie of ribbon, 


“Well, I'm off to the Kaffir village,” she 
announced, swinging toward the door. “I'll 
be a first-class hospital nurse by the tim 
I’m through doctoring those naked black 


babies and trying to pound some sense into 
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Drawn by the Sight of the Burning Post, the Expedition Had Turned 


the heads of their poor, ignorant mothers. 
l’ll be back in time for lunch.” 

A quarter of an hour later, John Graham 
burst excitedly into Essie’s presence. 

“Where’s Anna?” he asked as he flung his 
riding-whip across the room. “I want to 
show her something she’d give her eyes to 
ee 

“What is it,” asked Essie, with interest. 
“Anna won’t be in from the village before 
noon.” 

Graham laughed as he led Essie out the 
side door. 

“Put up your hand,” he commanded, “and 
stroke that animal's hide.” 

The blind girl did as she was bidden and 
instantly gave a little startled cry. 

“Why, he noses me just as Snow Beauty 
always did. But it can’t be Snow Beauty, 
down here in South Africa!” 

“Yes, but it is! Young Bixby brought him 
as a surprise to Anna. He and his party 
have just arrived. Landers took charge of 
them at once, and they’ve all gone over to 
his shack.” 


When Anna emerged from the Kaffir vil- 


lage she saw Landers coming toward her, 
and with him a tall, broad-shouldered chap 
whom at first she failed to recognize. She 
caught her breath sharply as the stranger 
lifted and waved his hat in salutation. It 
was Bert Bixby! When they met and clasped 
hands, both were speechless with emotion. 
Bixby’s face was radiant with happiness. 
Across stormy seas and stretches of dreary 
land he had traveled, the vision of a June 
rose in his heart, and here she was, in the 
wild wastes of South Africa, blooming more 
sweetly than ever before! 

When Snow Beauty caught sight of his 
former mistress coming around the end of a 
clump of tall brush behind which he had 
been staked, he gave one long neigh, and 
her answering cry of joyous surprise was 
not more eloquent than his had been. She 
snuggled her cheek against his nose and 
peeped around at Bixby with a look of love 
and gratitude that made the young man’s 
heart leap in his breast. Though the mys- 
tery of his long silence was not yet ex- 
plained, Anna’s last doubt of her lover’s faith 
and devotion disappeared. 
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The next night was bright with moon- 
light, and the air laden with heavy perfume. 
Anna, leaving her father and Bixby smoking 
their after dinner cigars together, stole out 
onto the porch. After long months of doubt 
her sweetheart had come back to her even 
more ardent than before! Before she real- 
ized what she was doing she had wandered 
house. A _ little 
ground animal, scurrying away from her in 


truding feet, warned her to turn back. She 


some distance from the 


gave a sharp cry of 
about. 


surprise as she faced 


“Trying to get away from Bixby?” Landers 
inquired, stopping her progress by stepping 
in front of her. “Well, I don’t blame 
you, after those long months of neglect.” 


square 


Anna felt a deadly fear enter her heart, 
but she managed to answer him quite calmly. 


“IT think we misjudged Mr. Bixby. I think 
now that in some way his letters went 


astray.” 

As she tried to pass, Landers intercepted 
her again. He was panting heavily. 
“Your eyes glow tonight like those of a 


tigress. Oh, my little beauty!” 


'? 


“Let me go! 
“IT can’t!” 


cried Anna, aghast. 
cried Landers, passionately. 
“You are driving me mad—you know it! | 
love you. Bixby can’t care for you as I do, 


he can’t! No one can! Anna, why have we 


met out here alone like 
night if it isn’t fate?” 
He attempted to draw her closer. 


“Let me go!” 


this on such a 


cried Anna again, with sick- 
ening terror. “You have no right 
to me like this!” 


“Listen!” 


to speak 


insisted Landers, grasping her 


wrists more firmly. “I’m as rich as Bixby, 
if that’s what you're thinking of. It’s been 
only to be near you that I’ve held this rotten 
job as foreman. 1 


gambled with a lot of 


Englishmen fresh from the diamond fields, 


and got enough of the sparklers away from 
them to stake me for life. I’ve a big store 
of ivory too 


“That’s nothing to me,’ Anna _ gasped, 
struggling to free herself. “If you are a 
man, you'll let me go! This is cowardly, 
cruel!” 


“You'll love me if I kiss you once full on 
the lips, and I’m going to do it, Anna!” 





Single-Handed He Had Himself Attacked and Slain the Giant Chieftain 
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She felt his arms tighten about her. It 
seemed to her that she was being slowly 
smothered to death. Then suddenly his arms 
relaxed their desperate hold, and she heard a 
strange choking cry! As she sank weakly 
to earth her eyes fell on Bixby, attacking her 
assailant with the fury of a madman! 


A WEEK later the first big animal trap- 
ping expedition started for the jungle 
at day break. 

Landers had not been seen since the night 
Bixby had discharged him after giving him 
the thrashing of his life. It was the univer- 
sal opinion that he had wisely decided to 
clear out and start for parts unknown. 

The girls waved the expedition a cheerful 
farewell, then went slowly back into the 
lonely farmhouse. They had scarcely seated 
themselves when a knock came at the door. 
Opening it Anna was somewhat startled to 
behold the wife of a Kaffir chieftain stand- 
ing there. The woman was weeping and it 
soon became evident to both girls that her 
distress was very real. Her baby boy was 
dying if not already dead, she told them, 
and immediately Anna started back to the 
village with her to see what aid she could 
render. 

Entering the hut, she was amazed and 
frightened to see Landers standing at the 
bedside of the ailing little one, but all the 
aggressiveness had gone from his manner, he 
seemed cowed and broken. 

“They begged me to do something for the 
child if I could,’ he explained, “but I’m no 
good in a sickroom. I've been hiding here 
in the village ever since my mix-up with 
Bixby—I was half drunk at the time and I 
hope you'll overlook my bad conduct.” 

For an hour Anna remained on duty, and, 
just before leaving, mixed a cooling drink to 
relieve the thirst of the fevered baby. 

“Miss Graham! The Kaffirs! They’re 
going to attack the post!” 

It was Jim the stable-boy who shouted 
the terrifying news the next morning, burst- 
ing in upon the girls at breakfast. His 
face was greenish-white from fear. 

“You're talking nonsense, Jim! The Kaf- 
firs are friendly to the post!” 

“The baby died and they think you gave 
it poison. Jesides, somebody’s given them 
the crazy notion that the trappers mean to 
massacre them and seize their women. Lan- 
ders is pretending to side with them to save 
you if he can.” 


The girls could not doubt the story, for 
even as Jim spoke they heard hoarse and 
warlike cries from the direction of the vil- 
lage. Looking from her window, Anna saw 
Landers galloping toward the house on his 
swiftest bay, and in the distance she could 
see the almost naked Kaffirs swarming about 
in circles like frantic ants. 

By the time Landers reached the stable- 
yard, Anna and Essie were mounted and 
waiting for him. Jim, the stable-boy, was 
already far away, galloping his horse toward 
the nearest station where help might be 
obtained. 

Landers knew the country like an open 
book, and presently the three drew rein in 
the midst of a group of barren hills. 

“Here we can dismount,” he said, “and 
I’ll see through my field glasses what those 
rascals are up to.” 

“The post is on fire!” shouted Landers, 
gazing through his glasses. “They’ve done 
what they said they would!” 

Anna ran over and took the glass from his 
hand. It was a day of low lying clouds 
and the flames could be seen distinctly. 
Landers looked back cautiously over his 
shoulder. Essie was still sitting quite mo- 
tionless beneath the distorted little tree. 

“Your sister is nervous and frightened,” 
he said. “Come further over here and I’) 
tell you the danger we're in and my plan 
for reaching a safer shelter.” 

They walked some distance away, and 
when Landers turned to speak with her again 
he was once more the determined dominant 
man that had confronted her that night on 
the moonlit veldt. 

“Anna,” he began, between set teeth, “the 
Kaffirs will head straight for these hills in 
search of us as soon as their fun is over at 
the post. When war is on, we have to take 
the chances of war.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Anna, 
her sense of alarm deepening. 

“T mean that I give you a choice of life 
or death. My horse has gone lame. He can 
no longer carry me. That means that just 
two of us can be borne to safety. Those two 
are you and I. You on the back of Snow 
Beauty, while the horse that carried your 
sister will do for me. Your sister must be 
left behind.” 

“Coward!” shrieked Anna, and as she did 
so struck Landers full across the face with 
her riding-whip. ‘“I’d die before I’d leave 
my blind sister here alone. How dare you 
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As Anna Knelt Weeping by the Side of Her Dead Father 


suggest such a thing? The ride 

away and leave us to our fate the better!” 
“Then,” the mark of 

the whip stood out vividly on his death-pale 


cheek, “if you won’t let me save you to live 


sooner you 
hissed Landers, as 
for me, we'll die together, you and I. If it 


can’t be 
it be 


love for love, my beauty, then let 
hate hate! I know 
that I poisoned that baby’s drink and started 


for want you to 


this insurrection for one sole reason, to get 
vou in my power. We'll die together, pres- 


ently, but not until I’ve crushed you in my 


arms and had my fill of you—not until 


you’ve owned me your master!” 


But this time Anna Graham was pr 
pared. Young Bixby, the night of his ar- 
rival, had presented her with a little 


pearl-handled pistol. One hand went toward 


her bosom as Landers started to seize her; 
the 
the brown earth before her, a bullet through 
his heart! 

Half found her 
way back to Essie and crouched dumbly at 


her feet. 


next instant he was lying stretched on 


dazed the desperate girl 
Presently she gave a little wailing 
cry as the vision of Landers’ dead face came 
before her, his eyes staring up horribly at 
the sullen sky. 





It was Bert Bixby who Uttered Words of Comfort 


“Don't 


the shot 


cry,’ said Essie gently. “I 


had to do it, 


heard 


and knew you dear, 


I knew!” 

All night long the two girls huddled fear- 
somely under the dwarf tree on the hillside, 
and shortly after sunrise Bert 
them there. 

Bit by bit he told them when the 
expedition returned, drawn by the smoke of 
the burning they battled with the 


reinforced by another party of 


Bixby found 


how, 


post, 


Kaffirs and, 


hunters, were able to overcome them. Sing: 


handed he himself had attacked and slain 
the giant chieftain who was the leader and 
who had shot to death John Graham with 
one of Landers’ guns. 


Later, as Anna knelt weeping by 
of her dead 


the side 
father on the battlefield, it 
sert Bixby who uttered words of comfort. It 
Bert Bixby 


whispered 


was 
her in his 
soft 
husband, he 
dead father 


was who took 


arms 
that 


try 


and between kisses, 
would 


had 


henceforth, as her 
to be all that 


her more. 


her been to 
and 
“And dear little Essie will never want 
while I that! 

goes back to America on the ship that car 
ries us 


for 


» 
a home live—vou know She 


my Anna, my wife!” 
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The Apple 


ot Paris 





By Katherine Synon 


HERE is a photograph of a girl that 

has been, for the last ten years, al- 
most as well known in the civilized world 
as is the pictured likeness of the Venus 
of Milo or of a certain whiskered manu- 
facturer of chewing gum. The _ photo- 
graph, reproduced in magazines, in news- 
papers, in advertising bulletins, set in sil- 
ver and ivory frames in the shops where 
these commodities are sold, is of an ex- 
quisitely lovely girl whose loosened hair 
ripples down upon her bare shoulders and 
whose wonderful eyes are lifted in a cer- 
tain exaltation of spirituality. But to de- 
scribe the photograph in detail is to give 
but little idea of its beauty; to say that 
the photograph won the modern apple of 
Paris, the prize for the most beautiful 
woman in the world awarded by the fam- 
ous Figaro of Paris, is to describe the 
beauty of Maude Fealy in the manner in 
which Homer described the beauty of 
Helen of Troy—by its effect. For Maude 
Fealy, one-time leading woman with Sir 
Henry Irving and now of the Thanhouser 
Players, is the original of the picture that 
won her the fame, over 30,000 competi- 


tors, of being the most beautiful woman 
in the world. 

The story of how Maude Fealy came 
out of the West and went to London, 
Paris and fame, is one of those tales of 
the stage that come just often enough to 
arouse ambition and encourage endeavor. 
She came of a professional family. She 
had been on the stage from the time when 
she was a little girl. Her mother, who 
now handles her own companies and con- 
ducts a dramatic school in Denver, was 
an actress. She wanted her daughter to 
be an actress, but she wanted her to be 
one of those who see their names in let- 
ters of fire. 

The first qualification for success, Maude 
Fealy’s mother believed, was education. 
And so she sent her little girl abroad to 
a convent in France, a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned place where the Sisters labored 
painstakingly in training the little girls 
entrusted to their care. Maude’ Fealy 
stayed there for several years. Then she 
returned to the West. Her mother con- 
tinued her education, even while she used 
to wonder sadly if she’d “‘ever be able to 
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raise that child,’’ so delicate did the little 
gzirl, returned from France, appear. But 
Maude Fealy emerged triumphantly from 


the dangers of illness and prepared to 


make an onslaught on Broadway. 


She was fifteen old when her 


her to New York. Her youth 


worst would en- 


years 
mother took 
was her enemy. No one 


raLe 


her for the parts she wanted to play, 


although ingenue and child roles were 
fairly thrust upon her. Finally she went 
to William Gillette. She had carefully 
plaited her wonderful hair into smooth 
braids, thinking that this change might 
perhaps be sufficient to make him think 
her dignified. Gillette was going to put 


on “Sherlock a 


virl with the 


and the 
hanging 


Holmes, big-eyed 


braids her 
back gravely asked him if she might play 


the part of Alice Faulkner! 


down 


“When I remember that scene,’’ Maude 
Fealy says now when_ she falls’. into 
reminiscence between the scenes of her 
work in the Thanhouser studios, ‘I won- 


der why Mr didn’t 
only smiled at me a little, 


Gillette laugh. He 
and said, ‘Come 
again.’ I know that his 
implied the clause—‘when you are 
up,’ but I didn’t know it at the 
I went home, expecting to surprise 
Mother by 


irprised 


to see me how 
tone 
xrown 
time. 
telling her of my 
her, but Mother is 


She bought 


daring. I 
equal to 
emergencies. me a long dress, 


put up my hair, looked me over critically, 


then said, ‘Now go back.’ I went. 
Mr. Gillette was so surprised that he 
didn’t know that I was the same girl. 
‘Aren’t you her sister?’ he kept asking 
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me. But he gave me the chance to act for 
him. And I was given the part of Alice 
Faulkner.” 
For a year in the United States and 
another year in London Maude Fealy was 
William Gillette’s leading woman—if any 
one of her age could be called a woman. 
Since that time she has played 
prominent actor in the 
except John Drew. She 
S. Willard, that wonderful actor 
who is coming out of his long retirement 
soon to play “‘The Silver King’’ 
Arthur Jones’ celebration in 


lead to 
United 
played 


every 
States 
with E. 


for Henry 
London; and 
she was engaged by Sir Henry 

Of her associations with Sir Henry Ir- 
Maude Fealy speaks with strong 
emotion. Her admiration for the personal 
character of the famous actor is as 
as her artistic appreciation of his 


Irving. 


ving 


great 


work. 


“The American and the English publics 
both appreciate the greatness of Sir 


Henry,’’ said the actress, ‘‘and have come 
to know that he a ceaseless 
and a thoughtful man.” 

Miss Fealy met Sir 
when she was playing 
lette. 
on her 


was worker 
Henry in London 
with William Gil- 
The great actor complimented her 
performance at that 
afterward Sir Henry sent for her 
offering her the playing of several leads 
with him and stipulating that, as she was 
unsuited to the part of Portia because of 
her youth, he would not ask her to play 
second in the revival of ‘“‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” She sailed for England 
going to the Drury 


time. Two 


years 


soon 


afterward, Lane 


Theater, the old playhouse of Nell Gwynn, 

















THE APPLE OF PARIS—AND MAUDE 


and David Garrick, where 
then staging his plays. 


“T presented myself, armed with books, 


Irving was 


and prepared to be exhausted with work,” 
“Sir 
was of another mind. He wanted 
the interview simply to break the ice, as 


the actress mused in recollection. 


Henry 


it were, and to make me feel at my ease. 


It was nice of him, but I was not think- 
ing of nervousness or inspiration: it was 
a desperate matter with me, and I was 


prepared to do or die. 

“My rehearsal went along most 
fully. ‘Becket’ 
first day I intro- 
(in the play of course) 


beauti- 
Rosamond in 
The 
duced to my son 
Sir Henry 
(the boy 


was’ the 


role. second was 


looked at me, then at the son 
was nearly as tall as I) 
‘My, but 
per.’ As the 
about 


and re- 


marked: your son is a whop- 
England 
appearing on 
I jokingly suggested getting a 
That recalled to Sir Henry the 


following story: 


laws are strict in 


very young children 
the stage, 


dwarf. 


There was a scene in a play where the 
hero, with a child clasped in his 
had to make a flying leap across a chasm, 
child 
arranged to have 

The first night 
the gentleman playing the hero was very 
nervous and he 


arms, 


so, fearing a genuine would be 
afraid, the management 


a dwarf perform the act. 


kept pacifying the sup- 
posed child by saying ‘There, there, it will 
be all right, don’t be afraid,’ until finally 
the bundle in his arms 


became irritated, 


and in bass tones said ‘That’s all right, 
Gov., look out for yourself.’ 
“My first performance with Sir Henry 
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was in Cardiff, in the play ‘Becket.’ 1 
can’t remember if I was nervous, there 
wasn’t time for it. Somehow my work 


seems so natural to me, and I always am 
so sure of what I am going to do, I am 
afraid I forget to be and this 
worries me, is said all great 
an opening night 
So I intend to try to improve about work- 
ing up nervousness. 

“The week 
played all my roles; 
I had an 


being serious. 


nervous, 
because it 


artists are nervous on 


first passed beautifully— 
but the second week 
accident which came very near 
I thought the plays listed 
would be put on in 
were at first, but 


was slowly 


for each week rota- 


tion, as they alas! no. 
In Swanea I finishing dinner 
and asking mother where we would spend 
the evening, when the eall 
into the ‘Miss Fealy, the 


prologue of ‘‘Becket” is over and overture 


boy rushed 


room saying: 


of your act is on.’ To this day I don’t 
recall my sensations. I managed to get 


out the 
upstairs for my hat. 
but came 


words, ‘get a cab,’ and rushed 
I never got the hat, 
down clutching two hat pins, 


and when I arrived at the theater, the hat 


pins were still in my _ possession. For- 
tunately, I lived near the theater, so we 
arrived at the theater in three minutes 


and I fell out of the cab and up the steps 
Crossing the stage, I stumbled and ran 
into Sir Henry. No one had told him of 
my non-appearance, and the call boy, who 
was my friend, wished me to avoid meet- 
ing him, but fate or time decreed it other- 
wise. I picked up, and as I was falling 


upstairs, Sir Henry’s words reached me: 
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‘Never mind, America was never left yet,’ note. It reassured me about himself and 
and, thank goodness, she wasn’t in this added that, as I was an American girl 
case. With the assistance of two maids alone in London, my salary was to go on 
(one borrowed for the rush from a lady just as if we were working. Think of a 
in the company) I was ready before the’ theatrical manager who would do that! 


overture had ceased. How it was man- But he was Henry Irving.’’ 

aged I don’t know, but it was. If it It was during this enforced vacation 
hadn’t been for the call boy, who took an that Maude Fealy went to Paris with her 
interest in me, I would not have been mother. The Figaro contest was almost 


missed until it was too late to have done at an end. Some one suggested that she 
anything. ‘AIl’s well that ends well,’ but send in her photograph. The nineteen- 


taught me a lesson; after that year-old American girl won the 


== Ww prize. 
~~ : Before she was twenty she 
' \. was Irving’s leading wo- 
\ man in many plays dur- 
ing the time when 
Ellen Terry began to 
rest a little from the 
strain of her con- 








[ knew the list of plays for 
each week by heart. 
“Irving was a wonder- 
ful, a great man in every 
way,” she went on. “I 
played with him until 
x weeks before he 
died. I remember 


ne night when we stant appearances. 


On three hours of re- 
| hearsal she_ played 
with E. S. Willard in 
“The Professor’s Love 
Story.” The next night 
N j she played in “The 
N 4 Rogue’s Comedy,” the next 

rectly behind his chair with SS in “Tom Pinch,” the next in 
one hand on his back. The third ‘The Cardinal,” the next in 
person in the scene was a young ser- “David Garrick,” and ended the week 
ceant who was to ask me if the old man was in “For Her Sake.” Willard 


ere doing a one- 
act sketch, ‘Water- 
loo,’ and Sir Henry, 
the role of the old 
corporal, was seated be- 
fore the fire, apparently 
asleep. I was standing di- 







and his com- 


mv father. When I said, ‘Yes,’ he re- pany were strange to her. She had never 
marked, in his role, ‘He doesn’t seem played in any of these plays before and yet 
long for this world.’ she played the leads in every one through 


“It was Sir Henry’s part to stir slightly. a week that won the encomiums of the 
But he raised himself and muttered, ‘The London critics. 

fellow’s right. The fellow’s right.’ I It was great training, training that 
was terrible startled and upset. I finished Maude Fealy is certain to use in various 
the scene somehow, but I didn’t get over ways for her art. It was, she declares, 
the effect of his words for days. We kept not unlike the training that her posing 
on playing, but I never saw him come on in the motion picture work gives her. 


the stage that I didn’t get the same cold “Versatility,’’ she believes, ‘‘is the test of 


feeling. Soon after that he was taken ill a great artist. Irving could play any- 
and forced to leave off playing for a time. thing. Willard can play anything.” And 


I suppose that he had noticed my anxiety, perhaps it is because of this belief and 
for on the day after his illness had _ the standard it involves that Maude Fealy 


stopped the performances, he sent me a can play anything that she has tried. 


THE OTHERS DO 
T° you ever play ecards for money?” inquired the interviewer who was 
“writing up” J. Warren Kerrigan for one of the Los Angeles evening 
aners. 


beh} 


“No,” replied Jack, “but those who play with me do.” 
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Dy Johnson LPriscoe 
AVE you ever seen an animated bon- ing-rooms are or- , 
H bon, all pink and white, and topped dinary enoughas @ 
off with gold? Of course you have a back-ground 
not, and neither have I, for the matter of for a magazine 
that, although I have seen the nearest ap- talk but you 
proach to the real thing in the person of don’t often get 
Lillian Walker, that dainty bit 
of femininity, beloved by 





all Vitagraph patrons. 
She is so pink and 
white and gold- 
en that it 


seems hard o 
to believe s 
that she & 
& 
a 
Ui 
& 


z 
a 
a 
a 
a 
& 
& 
L 


& 
2 
% 
% 


% 
* 

common % 
~y @ 


ordinary 


Nd a setting 
ay such as I 


had. It was 


V4 also an unique 
of } 


is just a 


flesh-and-blood 


mortal, like all & 7 
the rest of us. “ee, - = 


experience, to sit 


-o”” out front at the 





Our interview took "2a he Vitagraph Theatre and 
place amid the most unique Plaele teal watch the strenuousness of 
surroundings, probably ordinary Giz SY Miss Walker, as displayed in “Love, 
enough in themselves as a place for “a6 A Luck and Gasoline,’ and then, a 


a chat but, all things considered, I per- AH | y moment or two later, to be talking 
. . . . } ~ if ‘ e . . 
Sist in saying that the setting was (=) with the lady herself behind the 
} iy 


unique. Just fancy, talking with a queen “ % scenes. It almost seemed as if the ra- 
of the movies in a dressing-room of a } , diant young creature had stepped di- 
regular Broadway theatre! Studio dress- rectly from the screen in order to say, 
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“‘Howdy-do,” to me. 


You see, Miss Walker, 
along with several other Vitagraph players, 
has been appearing in the flesh upon the Vita- 
graph Theatre stage, as one of the principals 
in a one-act pantomimic sketch, “The New 
Stenographer.” 

I want to say, right off the bat, that the 
charm which Miss Walker displays upon the 
screen is increased a hundred fold when you 
meet her face to face. Recall her, as you see 
her day after day in Vitagraph pictures, and 
add to that her delicate coloring, a soft mu- 
sical voice and the inevitable charm of per- 


then, maybe, you can understand 


how I, a mere newspaper 
reduced to a 


two minutes. 


interviewer, was 


promptly pulp at the end of 
And right on top of that what 
did this saucy minx do but assure me that 
she was “scared to death, for she hates talk- 
ing to interviewers, though she knows you 
Well, 

I pulled myself together 
were soon hard at it, talk- 


ng away like old friends. 


won't say anything horrid about her!” 
what could I do? 


somehow and we 


“Why, yes, [m just crazy about motion 
pictures. Who isn’t? The longer I play in 
them. the better I like them.’’ 


“And the 


‘Oh, the stage 


stage—” I began. 
is all right, too. Sometimes 
I long for the footlights again, but I greatly 


prefer the pictures, I guess. Of course, if 
you are a Broadway star or a big stage favor- 
ite, that’s different, but there’s no particular 
hopping and 


fun in skipping about in the 


front row of the chorus for eighteen per. 
Broadway isn’t all it’s cracked up to be.” 


This was an engaging admission for, some- 


how or other, I had got the idea that this 
radiant little blonde creature, a familiar fis- 
ure in such a typical “Incandescent Lane” 


entertainment as Ziegfeld’s “Follies of 1910,” 
was the life and spirit of 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. 


rather a part ol 


“Of course, once in a while, in the even- 
ings, I long for a glimpse of the 
lights, for I 


the neighborhood of the 


sroadway 


live way beyond Brooklyn, in 


Vitagraph studio.” 


Here she gave me a roguish smile, as she 
added, “I guess Mother knew what she was 
doing when she bought that house so far 


from Broadway.” 
“How did you come to go into the movie 
seemed a logical question to ask of 


this vitally alive 


game?” 
young woman. 
“It came about quite through 
my having posed for a number of artists and 


My face had be- 


naturally 


commercial photographers. 
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come sort of a trade-mark, and that simply 
led to more ambitious things.” 

“And what after this?” It is just as well 
to be downright inquisitive while you are 
about it. 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I dread the fu- 
ture for in this business youth is your most 
valuable and you can't disguise age 
either. The camera is ruthless in this re- 
Now, on the stage, for instance, make- 
up and footlights help greatly and a woman 
can hold her own for many years, resorting 
to various skilful tricks. But you can’t do 
that in front of a camera; little 
wrinkle tells. I’m not worrying now, 
though,” she added, with a care free laugh, 
the easy laughter of one who can afford to 
jest at age. 


asset 


spect. 


every 


The Walker laugh, by the way, is a valu- 
able asset all in itself and though you may 
see it upon the screen, a pity it is that you 
cannot hear it. In its very sound there is 
the spirit of youth and the joy of living. 

“What’s that?’ she interrogated. ‘“Mar- 
riage? Certainly not”’—this with consider- 
able firmness. Then she added, with less de- 
in her voice, “Oh, I mean, of 
course, not yet. One of these days, certainly, 
for I don’t want to be a spinster by any 
means. But why should I give up my inde- 
pendence?” questioned the golden-haired 
“Oh, of I’ve been in 
hundreds of times,’ she exclaimed, 
frankly, “but I’ve always managed to save 
myself just in time.” 


termination 


philosopher. course, 


love 


“Before the lure of picturedom seized you, 
tell me, what did you do on the stage?” 

“Well, I started out with the vaudeville 
act known as ‘Gus Edwards’ School Boys 
and Girls;’ then came the act known as ‘Gus 
Edwards’ Blonde Typewriters;’ after that I 
with Florence Bindley in ‘The Little 
Organ Grinder,’ and then—oh, must ! really 
tell you this?—I was for a very short time 
with Gertrude Hoffman in one of her early 
Tha dreadful engagement, 
for I had to plunge into a tank of water at 
I could hardly do it at 
first, and I used to close my eyes and jump 
blindly in. The next was ‘The Follies of 
1910’—and that’s all there was. 

“Though I shouldn’t care especially to re- 
turn to the stage, I look back upon the en- 
gagement with ‘Gus Edwards’ Blonde Type- 


was 


revues. 


was a 


every performance. 


writers’ as almost the happiest time of my 
life. 
with a 


It was all so interesting and exciting, 
city 


new each week, no one-night 
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stands nor hard traveling 





we played all the day’s work, and I have become identi- 
the big cities over the coun- fied with acting of that sort, though it is 
try—and the work was pretty hard and tiring work, I can tell you. 
pretty easy and the pay Why, when the swimming and boat-racing 
was pretty good. In _ scenes in “Love, Luck and Gasoline” were 
every town we visited being photographed, it was during Mardi 
there was something Gras week at Coney Island and I was Car- 
thrilling nival Queen. AS you may remember, I 
or excit- had to be up at six o’clock every morning, 
in order to get to Oyster Bay on time, 
where the pictures were taken. And I never 
got to bed until one o’clock at night. This 
went on for a whole week, too. Why, at 
this very minute, I am playing in the 

sketch here at the Vita- 









































\ 
ing to do and the 
girls, there were six of us alto- 
gether, were a most congenial 
lot.” I’m sure I detected a 
slight sigh as Miss Walker sat, 
with a rather whimsical, retro- a 
spective smile upon her lips. 
As every picture devotee knows, 
she has long borne the title of 
“Miss Tomboy,” and I couldn't re- 
frain from asking whether she 1 { 
ever objected to the strenuous per- ' y | 
formances she was often forced to i 
undertake in the pictures. A j 
“No, indeed, it is all a part of eas aiid . a j 
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graph Theatre seven my work has been of the rough-and-tumble, 


hoyden, tom-boy variety. I should like a 
little less strenuousness, a more refined type 
of comedy, with a vein of pretty sentiment. 
Goodness gracious, no, I would not want to 
play emotional roles at all. Can you 
see me doing that?” No, frankly, 
I could not. 

Only a night or two before 
I had been to the Lyceum 
Theatre to see Billie Burke 
in “Jerry” and afterward 
meeting Lillian Walker 
face to face, I was struck 


yyic 


ghts a week, with 
Saturday and  Sun- 
day matinees, and my \ 
work goes on at the \— 
tudio just the same.” 

It isn’t all beer and skit- 
tles, you see, this gay 
motion picture player's 

ife, even though you 
may think so, you as- 
piring, ambitious pic- 

ture patron, as you 

out front in your 


omfortable orchestra 
eat and reflect how 
easy the whole thing 
seems. Just try it 
once yourself! 


by their resemblance. I 
commented upon this to 
the Vitagraph star, to 
which she replied, “No, 
I can’t say that I have 
ever been said to look 
like her, although more 
than once I have been called, ‘The Billie 
“I’m afraid I have all too little oppor- Burke of the Screen.’ Some people say I 
inity to appear in the sort of picture I look like Adele Ritchie, while others note a 
really like, for during nearly all my four resemblance to May Irwin.” 
years with Vitagraph, and, by the way, I 


“Which do you pre- 
er, comedy or serious 


” 


pictures? 


; 


This last was too heavy a strain upon one’s 
have never acted for any other company, credulity, indeed, I almost suspected that 
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Miss Walker was making game of me. But 
she seemed serious enough and | merely set 
down her remark here for all it is worth. 
Personally, I failed to note any Walker-Irwin 
resemblance, except possibly as the daisy re- 
sembles the sun-flower—each has a dash of 
yellow about it! 

As the sketch, “The New Stenographer,”’ 
afforded the players their first appearance in 
many a long day before actual footlights and 
an audience, I inquired whether the experi- 
ence was an enjoyable one and if it did not 
rekindle a desire to return to the stage. Ap- 
parently, at least in Miss Walker’s’ case, it 
did not. 

“No, down there on the stage I miss ex- 
actly the thing which I have missed most of 
all in my studio work—the spoken word. 
As the sketch is played wholly in panto- 
mime, it is much like playing a scene at the 
studio. If only one could speak lines when 
playing in pictures, could fit words to suit 


the action, then motion picture work would 
be the finest thing in the world. 

“Working under a congenial director also 
counts for a great deal in this profession, and 
in this respect I cannot speak too highly of 
Wilfred North, who has been my director 
for several years. He is the dearest and 
kindest of men, and it is a pleasure to follow 
his directions, to successfully interpret the 
part as he suggests.” 

Probably we should still be talking if I 
had not suddenly become conscious that } 
was really overstaying my time, that this 
busy and energetic young person had other 
things to do besides chatting with me. It 
was a depressing thought, for I could have 
talked on indefinitely. 

We shook hands at the dressing-room door 
and, looking at me with her merry, roguish 
eyes, Miss Walker again said, “You won't say 
anything horrid about me, will you?” 

Now have I? 





Wiliam Wadsworth 


OULD we wager, without warning, 
whether witticisms would weigh 
with William Wadsworth, ‘Wood 

B. Wedd?” We wouldn't. 

Everybody knows, of course, that the 
comedian, when he isn’t working, is a most 
serious person, while the tragedian is a 
giddy cut-up. 

Just the same, although I had long known 
William Wadsworth to be one of our most 
successful comedians, both on the screen 
and behind the footlights, I did not know, 
with the serious business of an interview 
in hand, whether I should approach him in 
a spirit of levity, with gay quip and jest, or 
whether he was to be handled with serious 
dignity. You can’t be too careful in getting 
a thing properly started, you know, even a 
conversation which is ultimately to find its 
way into print. 

Arriving at the Edison studio in the 
sronx, I spied the flesh and blood original of 
“Wood B. Wedd” off in a corner, the center 
of an animated group. Hailing me from the 
distance, he exclaimed, “Come on over here 
and see ‘The Perils of Pauline.’ 

“What,” I exclaimed, “a Pathé picture be- 
ing taken in the Edison studio!” Upon 


joining the group 1 found, in a _ wired-in 
enclosure, a very small dog and an even 
smaller kitten having a grand row, fighting 
and scratching and barking and clawing the 
air generally, each without really harming 
the other, while the camera man cranked 
away. 

“And is this ‘The Perils of Pauline’ you 
asked me to witness,” I inquired. 


“Sure,” said Mr. Wadsworth, grinning 
cheerfully, “The kitten’s name is Pauline.” 
That broke the ice. We sought a quiet cor- 
ner and I soon found that my subject, away 
from work, was quite as diverting as when 
before the public. 

“Why did I leave the stage? Oh, that’s 
an easy one. Because the motion picture 
work appealed to me more. It has so many 
advantages over the stage in the mere 
matter of money; vou get it regularly here 
and you get it by the year, every week of 
the fifty-two and not the occasional weeks 
of the thirty-two. And the work itself is 
more fun, with the constant change, a new 
picture every week, certainly much _ better, 
than speaking the same lines night after 
night. Of course, stock work on the stage 
gives you variety but it takes your vitality 
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it is as vivid to me as though I had seen it yesterday. 
That, as much as anything, accounts in part for his 
success as a screen actor; he does everything, 
big or small, with imagination, care and intelli- 
gence. Despite his success in filmdom—and 
that success is growing every 
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William Wadsworth 
with it. I had over five years in 
that line and I finally got so that 
I couldn’t study my parts, could- 
n’t remember the words—and I D an 
got out. In this business you are F 
7 


able to have a fixed home and if — 
you do have to travel it is only to e 
2 : 7 
some one specific place. For in- 
stance, I have just returned from 


Jacksonville, Florida, 
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where we have been play- bd 
ing for the past six and Scene From “The Revengeful 


a half months.” Servant Girl’’ 


It was longer day through his humor- 
ous adventures in the 

“Wood B. Wedd” 
7 series of pictures—it 
q seems rather regret- 
able that we shall not 
see him actively en- 
gaged behind the foot- 
lights again. And, what’s 


ago than. either 
one of us cared to 
recall that I first 
saw Mr. Wadsworth 
on the stage and I 
have always thought 
him one of the best, 
and one of the least ap- 
preciated, character act- more, I said as much to 
him. 

“Well, since you put 
—~ it that way, there are 


ors in the profession. | 
have seen him play great 
parts and small and he rm 


always had the knack ee “4 times, of course, when 
of making his role He Is a Most Serious Person When He Is Not a longing for the stage 
stand out, to stamp it Working comes over me, though 


with his individuality, even though he might that feeling is not so frequent as it used 
have only a line or two to speak, as was’ to be. But I could not afford to take the 





notably the case in Clyde Fitch’s “The risk now. There are other people besides 
Straight Road.” Here he was the inevitable myself to consider. If this were not so, I 
“butler,” with probably less than half a might venture it, though I really doubt it.” . 
dozen lines, yet he gave the part a touch “Tell me something about that busy stage 


of artistry, so that to-day, seven years later, career of yours,” I put in, for I knew it had 


















































been one of considerable activity. 
“I started out longer ago than 
mention, with Otis Skinner, whose reper- 
toire that season included ‘The King’s 
Jester,’ ‘His Grace De Grammont,’ and g 
‘Hamlet.’ After that came two seasons ‘ % 
in ‘Alabama,’ first as Lathrop Page and ¥ 
then as the old negro, Decatur, with Clement 
Bainbridge, which was followed by a long stretch 
of stock work in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Nash- 
ville, Kansas City, and the famous Elitch’s Gar- 
dens, Denver. I on tour in ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ and I created the roles 


you need 


was also 


4 


of Jasper and Tobe in ‘Checkers,’ with 
Thomas W. Ross. Then I began a long 
term with Wagenhals and Kemper, 


which covered nine seasons. Some peco- 


ple said I 
stayed t00 ge gas Been 
long with one More Than 
manage Popular as 
“Wood B. 
ment, thoug 
( hough Weda” 


it was a most 
agreeable association 
know I can return to the 
stage under their di- 
rection any time I 
like. While with 
Wagenhals and 
Kemper I sup- 
ported Blanche 
Walsh in 
‘Resurrection,’ 
‘The Woman 
in the Case,’ 
‘The Kreut- 
zer Sonata,’ 
and ‘The 
Strai ght 
Road,’ 
with 
nie 


and I 


was 
An- 
Rus- 


sell in ie 
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‘The Stronger Sex,’ and for two sea- 


! 
sons played the burglar in ‘Seven | 
Days.’ In between times I ap 
peared under Harrison Grey 

Fiske in ‘The Gay Life’ and | 
with Guy Bates Post in ‘The 

Bridge.” After ‘Seven Days’ 
I joined the Edison forces— ; 
that was in August, 1911— 
and I’ve been here ever since. 


carrying of large quantities 
of sandwiches and coffee. Ap- 
parently, it was Edison lunch- 
eon hour. All at once Mr. Wads- 
worth jumped up, exclaiming, 
“Let’s have a sandwich. I don't 
know what they’re like, but 
we'll take a chance. They say 
vou take chances in this bu 


= “A Lady 


One of the Best 
Character Actors 
In the Business 


a a 


Nor have I ever been fm any 
other motion picture studio.” 
there 
much passing to and fro, and 


During our chat was 





ness every day.” Returning | 


a moment later, he bore the 


| 
tidings, “There 

One of the -e at least fortv | 
Absurd - . ; 9 ‘ 
Episodes in people scrambling 


of Spirits” around that table, 
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all searching for old argument was used, ‘But you get your salary fifty- 


two weeks a year,’ but I hastened to remind ’em that I 
could get the same money by working thirty-two 
on the stage. Why work more? However, it was 
soon settled satisfactory in a manner to all and 
the yearly income now is far greater than it 


sandwiches, so, if 


you don’t mind, 























we'll wait a while 
longer.” 
Nature Has Given Him ue P - —s 
. Comedy Countenance : used to be.” And he gave a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. 

A moment or two later he dashed 
z + : off, to return with a generous 
supply of ham and lettuce 
sandwiches. “The coffee’s 


all gone, (how these 
motion picture actors do 
drink!) “but you can 
take a chance with 
this,” and he 
thrust a sandwich 
upon me. In the 
midst of our 
frugal, yet 
thoroughly 
palatable, 
meal, he 


So we fell to 
chatting again. ‘ae = 
As nature has _ 3 
given him a — 
comedy coun- 







As Wood B. 
Wedd He Fairly 
tenance — and Radiates 
I speak both Humor 


riously and 
Fespec t- 
fully, for the 
W adsw orth 
physiognomy is a 
distinct asset in 
its engaging frank- 





fp 
ness and  whole- —_ 
heartedness, the KD 
face of a man 

who @guld not be ‘Hard Work? Yes, It 
cuilty of doing a Is Sometimes” 
cruel or unkind act—I asked him whether 
he liked the style of pictures with which 
his name has now become identified. 

“No, not especially,” he said, “for I 
feel capable of doing better things than in 
the field of low comedy. Character parts 
are what appeal to me most, roles like 
Eecles in ‘Caste,’ for instance. Ah, there’s 
a part I should love to play, a nice blend 
of pathos and comedy.” 

Knowing of the reputed princely in- 
comes enjoyed by all the motion pic- 
ture elect, I was reasonably sure that 
the Wadsworth views upon the sub- 
ject would be more than _ worth 
while. They were. 

“When I began here, the good 
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said, “A newspaper woman once asked me 
what was the most dangerous thing I ever 
did, and the dear creature took me seriously 
when I said, ‘The daily consumption of 
sandwiches.’ ” 

How any one could mistake or misunder- 
stand the kindly humor, of “Wood B. Wedd’s” 
creator is wholly beyond me. He fairly 
radiates kindly humor, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye and a happy sort of chuckle in 
his laugh. If life has given him any hard 
knocks—and anyone, who has known as much 
of stage life as he, has not been immune from 
fate’s shafts—they have certainly not left 
an imprint. He seems to take life pretty 
much as he finds it, which is probably an 
added reason why the gods of success have 
been good to him. 

“Hard work? Yes, it is, sometimes, but, 
on the whole, it is pretty easy. I report 
here at the studio every morning at nine 
o'clock and very often my work is over 
by ten. And then there are days when I 
do not work at all. I live only a short dis- 
tance away and very frequently, ‘between 
waits’ in pictures, I go there to kill time, 
for it is pretty monotonous sitting around 
with nothing to do. If my eyesight were 
better I should read more but I’m not al- 
lowed to while away the time with books. 

“The other day I seized the opportunity 
to take a few days’ trip to the farm at 
Pigeon Cove, near Gloucester, Mass., where 





my parents are still living. My room there 
is the same room in which I was born, and 
there are no less than five generations of 
the family buried there in the village 
churchyard. It’s a beautiful place and I like 
to run up occasionally.” 

3efore parting I was anxious to discover 
what ambitions Mr. Wadsworth had, that if 
he proposed remaining a screen favorite; 
just what he thought the future held for 
him. He answered me with a quiet, simple 
dignity and he said, “I want to do things 
in an artistic way, personally. I want my 
work to be understood and appreciated. 
That’s all. 

“T hope the day will come when we shall 
have more film comedies. The big produc- 
ers, the manufacturers of the six and eight 
reel pictures, have devoted themselves whol- 
ly to dramatic themes. I believe there is 
a big untouched territory among the com- 
edies and I hope we may soon see them 
on the screen. 

“By the way, I don’t believe I shall ever 
really be successful until I have my photo- 
graph taken, seated in an automobile, 
labeled, ‘William Wadsworth and his new 
touring-car.’ All the boys are doing it. But 
as I don’t own a car, I suppose a lawn- 
mower would do as well and we could 
label that, ‘William Wadsworth and his new 
machine.’ ” 

Yes, William Wadsworth is a comedian. 


| “Peaceful Villa” 


By GEORGE F. PAUL 


“> going on to Mexico!” 
The maiden’s lover cried. 
“To fight for dear old liberty!” 


The maiden up and sighed. 


“And then you would forsake me 
here,” 
She tearfully inquired, 
“While round about your noble head 
Those awful guns are fired?” 


“T long to see the hills that lie 
Beyond the Rio Grande. 

I have an awful appetite 
To lick that greaser land.” 


“Then come with me,” the maiden 
cried, 
“And not to Mexico, 
For we can see how Villa fought 
Safe at the picture show.” 


They went and saw the thrillers 
And her hero wasn’t shot 
They found they’d saved enough to 
buy 
A dandy house and lot. 


And there he smokes his happy pipe 
And smiles at sweet Priscilla, 

While on the porch a sign proclaims, 
“This is our PEACEFUL VILLA.” 











“The Dupe” 


THE STORY OF A FORTUNE THAT IS WON AND LOST 
AND WON AGAIN 


By Vivian Barrington 
Illustrations from the Eclair Film 
¢¢ OBERTS! Oh, Roberts, why the devil pany, Mining Securities, aren’t the only 
R can’t you answer when I ¢all?” people paying salaries!” 
Jasper Wallace’s voice, fretful and “No, indeed, Mr. Roberts,” said Grace 


querulous, came through the door, and young Shaw, demurely. There was just the least 
Roberts, throwing a smile at the little emphasis on the way in which she addressed 


stenographer with whom he had been talk- him; he was alert enough to catch it, and 
ing, answered. He was back in a moment, it twisted his smile a little. A trifle careless, 
till smiling. a little over ready to forget the formalities 

“Something wrong with him this morn upon which nice girls insist, even in offices, 
ing,” he said. “Well, we should worry, eh, was Tom Roberts. He was good looking; 
Grace? I guess Jasper Wallace and Com- a young fellow of the type to attract 
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Jasper Wallace . . . Strode into the Room. ‘What's the Meaning of This?” He Asked, Angrily 
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“I Was so Delighted to Hear of Your Good Luck, Mr, Roberts’’ 


women. He had not begun to think much, 
vet; that would come later, if at all. As for 
the girl, she was younger in years, but more 
mature in Many ways. had 
turned away, the least bit 
smiled at him, tolerantly. Sh« 
fended at all; she 
do him 


Now, when he 
confused, she 
wasn’t of- 
it would 
little. 

“Old Jasper gets on my nerves, 
Rokerts 
daughter of his! She 


simply felt that 
good to be rebuked—a 
once in 
“And _ that 
comes in here as if 


a while,” complained. 
she owned this office and the whole building, 
and she I’m think- 
ing—say—I’d have quit long ago except for 


ee 


never looks at any one! 


“You’re so absurd!” 


oad 


laughed Grace, un: 
to maintain her dignity 
Re be rts, 





any longer. 
are you ever going to grow up?” 

“T like that!” he said, “Hello! 
Here’s the mail.” 


indignantly. 


He crossed to the door and took several 
letters from the carrier. One of them was 
addressed to him, and he tore it open, drop- 
ping the rest of the mail on the table nearby. 
As he read his Suddenly he 


found 


hand shook. 


his voice 
Grace ae he 


shrieked. “Grace, did you 


ever hear of such a stroke of luck? I'm 


rich!” 
She looked at 


she could 


him, astounded. But, before 
Wallace 
creasing his 


Jasper himself, 


speak, 


his face black, a scowl] fore- 
head, strode into the 

“What’s the meaning of 
angrily. “Haven't I told 
that letters are brought to me at once 

“What do I care?” shouted Tom. “I'll tell 
meaning .of it all right! I’m 


Lord, man—what do | 


room. 
this?” he 


you to see to it 


asked, 


9s 


you. the 
resign! 


through; I 


care for your measly twenty-five dollars a 


week? Give it to the poor! I'm rich. An 
uncle 
off is dead and he’s 
dollars!” 
Grace Shaw 
Wallace’s jaw 
“Er—ahem! Your emotion is quite excus- 
able, Roberts,” he 


allowed the 


who was supposed to have cut us all 
left me seventy thousand 
wonder. 


stared at him in 


dropped, 
quite, said, when he had 


astounding news to sink in 


“A very fortunate chance for you, my boy! 
But you deserve good fortune. TI was just 
saving—ahem—to Mr. Carpenter, here, that 
we had never had a more promising young 


man in this office! I congratulate you, very 
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heartily, Roberts—ahem—Tom! You must 
dine with me _ to-night. My—ahem—my 
caughter will be delighted. She often in- 
quires concerning your—ah—progress! A 
quite remarkable interest she has shown in 
you, quite remarkable, indeed. You must 
bear the good news to her yourself.” 

Tom stammered his thanks. He was over- 
come, and no wonder! For he had never 
had the slightest reason to expect such a 
windfall. And he was certainly put far 
above the necessity of working for such a 
scanty wage as he had been receiving. Wal- 
lace took his visitor back to his office, feel- 
ing that he had said enough, for the time 
being And Tom, left alone with Grace, 
turned to her with shining eyes. 

“Say! What do you know about that?” 
he inquired, happily. “Say—we’li have some 
feed to-night, girlie, just you and I, eh? 
Some feed, and a show, and some more feed 
ifterward, some place where we can trot. 
You do the tango, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I know a few steps,” admitted Grace, 
dimpling. “But, aren’t you a little reckless 
with your invitation? Suppose I accepted? 





You’re invited to dine with Mr. Wallace to- 
night, you know. And you heard about 
how interested his daughter was in you and 


9 


your prospects, didn’t you? 

“Oh, I say, well—maybe—perhaps we'd 
better make that for to-morrow night, then, 
Grace. Wouldn’t look very good for me to 
throw him down, would it? After all, he’s 
not been so bad. And the girl. Well, if a 
girl takes an interest in you, you’ve got to 
be decent, haven’t you?” 

“Of course,” severely. “And to think of 
how she fooled you, too, coming in here as 
if she owned the whole building, and never 
really looking at you! And all the time 
she must have been sneaking glances at you 
when you weren’t looking. 

Tom flushed a painful red. 3ut he said 
nothing more. He knew enough to under- 
stand that he would be worsted if he let it 


” 


come to a clash of wits between them. And 
all the rest of the day he went about his 
duties in a haze. He was trying to estimate 
the income from seventy thousand dollars, 
conservatively invested, and when he 
reached a result, he decided not to be too 
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And in the Evening He Had the Satisfaction of Being Received as Vivian's Accepted Lover 
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conservative. He ought to get seven per 
cent, he thought. That would give him 
nearly five thousand a_ year. Well, he 


might consult Wallace about it. There wasa 
man who knew. 

He was a good deal excited and quite 
nervous when he went to his employer's 
handsome home that evening. He had no 
dress suit as yet, but Wallace, guessing that, 
tactfully arranged matters so that none was 
necessary. The affair was to be very in- 
formal; just a home dinner, he explained. 
He might have one friend, but that would 
not matter. In any case, his daughter would 
want to talk to him. 

Vivian Wallace put Tom at his ease at 
once. She was a pretty, vivacious girl, who, 
as soon as her father brought Tom in, went 
up to him. 

“T was so delighted to hear of your good 
luck, Mr. Roberts!” she said. “I think it’s 
so nice when good fortune comes to our 
friends! And this is going to make it nice. 
You’ll be able to give us more of your time 
now, won't you?” 

Tom was delighted. How tactful she was! 
How gracefully she let it seem that they 
had been friends for a long time. It wasn’t 
true, of course—not quite. But, he saw now, 
it was his own fault. He had thought this 
girl arrogant, proud, conceited! And she 
was as natural and as unaffected as pos- 
sible! They might have been good friends 
long ago if he had only met her half way 
3ut he determined to make up for lost time 
now. 

Vivian seemed more than glad to receive 
Tom whenever he called—and that was 
often. He resigned from the office of Jasper 
Wallace and Company at once. Indeed, Wal- 
lace himself suggested that there was no 
longer any need for him to remain. As for 
Grace, he remembered her, and his invitation 
to her, with sudden contrition, nearly a week 
after that first dinner with Vivian Wallace. 
He went to the office that day to renew the 
invitation, but she was gone. Her successor 
explained that she had been called away, 
owing to her mother’s illness. And so, that 
night, too, he dined with the Wallaces. 

He had formed the habit, before long, 
of doing that very often. Several times he 
had, as a fellow guest, John Borden, a pro- 
moter, who had been associated with Wallace 
in many deals. And the two of them spent 
a good deal of time in discussing, in Tom’s 
presence, the remarkable prospects of the 
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Apollo mine. It was bound, they said, to 
be another Golconda, a veritable treasure 
house. Lucky were those who got «aboard 


that band wagon while it was still moving 
slowly, they declared. And, such hints not 
producing any visible results, it was Wallace 
who finally broached the subject more openly 
to Tom. 
“Invested your little fortune vet, my 
ee 


boy?” he inquired, genially, one evening. 


“Not yet, sir,” said Tom. “I'm looking 
for something safe that will pay a bit better 
than five per cent. Seven or eight is nearer 
right, I should think.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Wallace, 
nodding his head up and down at such an 
evidence of sagacity. “Widows and orphans 
are the only people who need to take five 
per cent, because they don’t know anything. 
Any man, with a head on his shoulders, who 
does that is just throwing away his money 
By the way, have you thought at all of try 
ing mines?” 

“No! Too risky,” said Tom, decidedly. 

“As a rule, yes,” said Wallace. ‘Again 
vou’re right. You show a remarkable apti- 
tude for business, Tom. But, I think I 
might get you a block of Apollo stock at 
fifty cents on the dollar. You see, they still 
need some capital out at the mine, but when 
they’ve once got all they need you won't 
be able to buy a share of that stock for 
fifty dollars, much less fifty cents! Shall 
I see what I can do for you?” 

Tom had to swallow hard before he could 
answer. It was hard for him to forget that 
Wallace, who, in spite of his expressed con- 
tempt, he had always rather feared, in the 
office, was no longer his employer. 

“Thanks,” he said. “But vou needn't 
bother. I think a mining proposition, no 
matter how good it looks, is a little too 
risky for me just now. But Ill think it 
over,” he added, hastily. “I'll see how the 
land lies.” 

For a moment Wallace seemed about to 
make some angry retort. 3ut he sup- 
pressed it. 

“Yes, that’s the proper way to do busi- 
ness,” he said, instead. 
|- 
lowed to drop then, Wallace and Borden, his 


3ut. though the matter was apparently < 


associate in the promotion of the Apollo 
mine. managed to keep it fresh in Tom’s 
mind. They were not coarse in their 
methods, but they contrived to make it 
seem that Tom was overlooking a chance to 
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make a real fortune. And, as the constant 
will, in time, 


a stone, so the steady, skilfully framed sug- 


dripping of water wear away 
gestions of the two promoters began to have 
an effect on Tom. 

If he hadn't 
Wallace, he might 
hadn't bs 


Vivian 
But 
en interested in Vivian, 


interested in 


have 


be come 
surrendered. 


then, if he 
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from some 
tellectually, 
Vivian 


gleaned team in vaudeville. In- 
had little in common 
intellectual. She was just a 
healthy young girl, full of animal 
and anxious to have a 
father had told her to cultivate young 
Roberts, and after her first few 
with him, she found him good fun. 


they 
wasn't 
spirits, 
good time. Her 


meetings 
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“I'm Telling the Truth. He's Swindled Me!" Cried Tom 
he would hardly have spent so much time at Tom spent money liberally; he was the 
the Wallace home She was a girl of a best partner she had ever had for the tango 
type he had never known. She did, with and the trot. In a way, Vivian was fond 
enthusiasm and skill, all the things he had of him. The idea of marrying him came 
longed to do. She danced: they danced well into her mind: she decided that she wouldn’t 
together, and on the public restaurant dance mind. But she wasn’t in love with him 

floors they came to have quite a reputation She wasn’t in love with anyone except her t 
vere constantly practicing new steps, pretty self. As for Tom, he really didn’t 
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think about marriage at all. He was young, 
too, and he was making up, now that he had 
the money, for the cheerless days of his 
boyhood and youth. He had had to go to 
work when he was a very young boy, and 
he had missed many of the normal pleasures 
of boyhood. Therefore the chance to dance, 
to join gay little parties, to take as pretty 
a girl as Vivian for motor spins, stopping 
for dinner or supper at a roadhouse out in 
the country, appealed to him tremendously. 

Wallace watched the progress of the affair 
with sneering eyes that missed nothing. 
And after a time, when it seemed that Tom 
was determined not to invest in Apollo stock, 
he began to take a hand in the game. 

“Going out to-morrow?” he asked Tom 
and Vivian, one evening. “Yes? Why don’t 
you try that trip to Coosack? There’s a 
little inn there, Tom, that gives you the 
finest meal you ever tasted, and it’s off the 
beaten track. Few people ever get there. 
It hasn’t been discovered yet. When it is, 
their prices will go up and their food won't 
be so good. 3ut right now it’s the best 
place within motoring distance of the city.” 

“Good!” said Tom. “We'll try it, shall 
we, Viv?” 

“T’ll try anything once,” she replied, with 
a laugh. 

The little inn proved all that Wallace had 
claimed for it. They had a_ wonderful 
dinner, and lingered long over it. 3ut it 
was time to go at last, and Tom went out 
only to find, to his dismay, that his car was 
gone! 

“Your chauffeur, came for the car, sir!” 
said the innkeeper, in surprise. “Said you 
and Mrs.—Mrs.—your wife would spend the 
night, and that he was to take the car 
back!” 

“Chauffeur! I haven’t any. He was a 
thief!” roared Tom. “Good Heavens, he’s 
stolen my car! And, the lady isn’t my 
wife!” 

The innkeeper was dismayed. But noth- 
ing could be done that night. And there was 
no way to get back to town. No trains ran 
until morning; it was too far to drive, and 
no other car was to be had. Vivian only 
laughed at the complication, and that made 
Tom feel better. She was a good sport, 
anvhow. 

“They'll make you comfortable here,” he 
said. “And T’ll get a bed in some farm 
house. By Jove, you’re a good sport, Viv! 
Some girls would go on like anything!” 


“Why?” she asked, calmly. “It can’t be 
helped.” 

In the morning he went over to the inn 
to take breakfast with her. And, whil 
they were at the table Wallace, panting with 
fury, appeared. 

“You scoundrel!” he roared. “You've 
ruined my daughter’s reputation. You've 
compromised her!” 

“It was an accident—” began Tom, aghast 

“Vivian, leave the room!” thundered her 
father. And, when she had obeyed: ‘Now, 
sir! Such accidents don’t happen, they are 
arranged. You must marry my daughter! 
Or else I shall have you arrested for abduc- 
tion. She is under age.” 

The threat frightened Tom. Moreover, he 
had never admired Vivian as he did now 
after her attitude in this trying adventure. 

“I’m willing. I want to marry her, if 
she’ll have me,” he said. “Though there’s 
no reason, except appearances.” 

“Forgive me, my boy!” said Wallace. “I 
might have known—but—a father’s feelings! 
You shall have her, and if she is as good a 
wife as she has been a daughter, you're a 
lucky man. gut, you’ve got to be able to 
support her. I give my consent on one con- 
dition. You must put your money into 
Apollo. That will give you the means to 
care for her.” 

The veiled threat was plain enough. Tom 
consented and signed the check that day. 
And in the evening he had the satisfaction of 
being received as Vivian's accepted lover. 
He enjoyed that. After all, even if his hand 
had been forced, could he have done better? 

But Tom was not allowed to live long in 
his fool’s paradise. At breakfast, a week or 
so after his engagement and his receipt of a 
bundle of handsome stock certificates, which 
Wallace was careful to tell him, gave him 
full control of the Apollo mine, he read an 
article in a great newspaper, exposing the 
Apollo fraud, as it was called. He read 
the article, scarcely believing his eyes. Wal- 
lace and Borden were pictured as crooks, but 
as clever, careful crooks, who had stayed 
within the law. 

“There is an Apollo mine,” the article 
read, “but it is a mine that has never 
paid, and never can, for what gold there is 
costs more to get than it sells for. Gold 
can be mined, but at a cost that means a 
net loss of five dollars for every ton of ore 
taken out! However, though hundreds of 
poor people have been duped, it is probable 
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that the law cannot 
did 


Zot 


touch the promoters!” 


Tom, what he 


horrified, should 


disinterested advice. 
And this confirmed what the paper had said 
He rushed to 


have 
done 


long before, 


Wallace’s house. His pros- 
pective father-in-law received him. 
“You crook!” Tom cried. “Give me back 


my money! You've cheated me!” 


“Tom! How dare you?” cried Vivian, who 
appeared, suddenly, behind her father. 
“I'm telling the truth. 


cried 


He’s swindled me!” 
Tom 


“Leave this house!” said Wallace, sternly. 


‘Clara!’ She Cried . 
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“Your engagement to 


my 
end!” 


daughter is at an 


“T should say so!” echoed Vivian. “Beast!” 
And so Tom came to understand the whol 

plot, in which Vivian had played such at 
important part. He had 
duped from beginning to 
used as bait 

money, his seventy 


been tricked 
Vivian 


had 


and 
had 


his 


end. 
and the crooks 
thousand 


been 


dollars, leay- 
ing him the stock control of a worthless gold 
mine 

Tom 


was not the 


sort to recover 
from such a blow. 


easily 
His pride and his pocket 











. . Oh, That Waste Basket! 


Give it to Me, Quickly” 
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had both suffered, and he slumped sadly. 
For a time he tried to go back to his old 
habits, and looked for a job. But work was 
hard to find, and the thought of his lost 
fortune harassed him constantly. It isn’t 
well to be too hard on him. With a little 
more toughness, a little more moral fibre, 
he might have stood the blow better. But it 


is harder to lose wealth, after an experience 


like his. than never to have it at all. He 
developed no vices. He simply went to 
pieces. Illness was added to his trials. And 


he was on a park bench, shaking with the 
chill, that follows a fever, when Grace Shaw, 
passing with her little sister, saw him, 
Roberts!” she cried, astonished and 


“What 
sight of 


“Tom 


dismayed. on earth!” 
The 


pathy in 


her, the quick, warm sym 
He fell 
faint. A policeman wanted 


to call an ambulance; Grace, however, got a 


her voice, finished him. 


toward her, ina 


cab and insisted that he should be taken 
to her home, the rooming house where she 
and her sister, alone in the world since their 
mother’s death, lived. With the landlady’s 


help she got him to bed, and, when he was a 
little he told her the She 
listened indignation. But, 
formal letter, demand- 


stronger, story. 


with though she 
wrote, in his name, a 
that Wallace make reparation, neither 


of them expected a reply. 


ing 


“There may be a chance to do something, 
later, Tom,” the 
letter. He won't 

But, to their 
answer the next day! 

“Dear Sir,” Wallace “Though I 
admit no responsibility in this matter, I am 
willing, 


she said. “So we'll send 


answer it, though.” 


astonishment, there was an 


wrote. 


as an act of charity, to help you. 


Accordingly, if you will bring or send, to my 
office, the stock in the Apollo Mining Com- 
pany held by you, I shall be glad to hand 
you or your representative, a check for seven 
thousand dollars, representing a purchase 
of this stock at five the dollar, 
your original payment having been fifty cents 
on the dollar. You hold one 
thousand shares, representing 


cents on 
hundred forty 
control, as the 
total issue was two hundred fifty thousand 


shares.” 


“Shall I take it?” asked Tom. 

“Yes!” said Grace. “Poor boy, you must 
have money. I’d help you—but I haven't 
enough to get what you need—rest, good 


food, travel. Yes, take it. I will deliver the 


And I’ll see that his check 


shares for you. 
is certified, too!” 
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“Grace, why are you so good to me?” he 
asked her. 


“Tl wonder?” she said, with a curious smile. 


There was longing in his eyes as he looked 
at her. He had wandered after false gods. 
but he knew the truth now. 

Grace wasted no time. She took Clara 
with her, and soon she was in Wallace's 
office. He sneered at the sight of her. Hi 
remembered her well. 


He glanced at the certificates, taking them. 
one by one, from the envelope she handed 
him. Then she reached out and took it back. 

“Have the certified, if 


she 


check you please,” 
said. 
He “Oh, 
“You'll have to wait.” 
He And, 


the room, Grace, looking idly about, saw a 


frowned. all right,” he = said. 


went out. while he was out of 


telegram. As she glanced at it she stif- 
fened. The next moment she seized it and 


read it, feverishly. 

“Clara!” she cried, as her eyes flew about 
the “Oh, that 
to me, quickly!” 


room. waste basket! Give it 
Swiftly she tore up some papers, 
stituted them the 


and sub- 


for certificates, which she 
When Wallace re- 


The envelope was 


slipped inside her waist. 


turned, she was waiting. 
in her hand. 
“All right, sign She 


this receipt,” he said. 


did so; then, as he turned away, she handed 
him the envelope. He took it without open- 
ing it. And in a moment Grace and Clara 
were in the hall. As soon as she reached 
the street she called a taxicab, an unheard 


of extravagance, that made Clara gasp. 
all back with 
only a minute before Wallace burst in. 


But, 


with her haste, she was Tom 


“You’ve swindled me!” he cried, furiously 


“Where are the certificates?” 
“Read this telegram, Tom!” cried Grace, 
hysterically. “It says—‘Gold in great quan- 


tities found in Apollo. Get hold of Roberts’ 
Worth a hundred dollars a 


Tom, you’re going to be a 


stock, any cost. 
share!—Borden.’ 


millionaire—and we’ve beaten him!” 


“And we've got the money!” cried little 
Clara. “It'll make you well while you're 
waiting for the mine, Tom!” 

Wallace knew he was beaten. His own 
trickery had ruined him. With a snarl of 
rage he turned on his heel. And Tom, his 
eyes shining, held out his arms to Grace. 

‘Grace!” he cried. “My darling!” 

She was. sobbing. But, somehow, she 


reached his arms! 











Miss Hoteley :s Considered One of the 
Greatest Artists in Her Profession 


Mae Hoteley: 


Philosopher 
and Optimist 


By Pearl Gaddis 


—— was a chorus of laughter, a shout 


from the director, the whir of a camera, 


and the scene was on. It was just such a set- 
ting one would have expected for the sta 
comedienne, Mae Hoteley. Attired in a reg- 


n “Sis Hopkins of the kitchen” costume, 


very slovenly, very stupid, she stood at a rick- 

ety kitchen stove, a can of kerosene in her 

hand With a look of utter imbecility she | 
lifted the can and poured the entire contents 


nto the open stove. And that scene was over. 
And at last the coveted opportunity of inter- 


ving the woman who has made millions 


Seated in her pretty dressing room, I launched 


once into a discussion—a rather one-sided 
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discussion, I will admit—of that subject so 
important to the movie actor as well as to 
the “legit’—the artistic temperament. 

“Oh, that artistic temperament talk,”’ 
Hoteley said, 


Miss 
little laugh. “It’s all 
plain piffle! I 


class of 


with a 
bosh, just 
with that 
seem to 


have no patience 
professional 
glory in the 
‘the 
matter of fact, during several 
of experience in the theatre I 
the majority ol 


who 
that 
temperament.’ 


people 
irresponsibility 
masquerades as artistic 
AS a years 
have found 
people to be just like other 
people, except for a few who act like pam- 


pered dolls—the result of being petted and 


spoiled by an over-indulgent public. And 
even there, the real trouble is that some 
folks are children who, like Peter Pan, 
never grow up. 
“There is a vast army of earnest, con- 
scientious workers, and a few who 
= 


do without a doubt suffer from a 
deplorable over-development of the 
ego. And it is among the few that 
we find those who consciously 















affect all sorts of foolish idiosyncrasies, ex- 
pecting them to be forgiven on the plea of 
the ‘artistic temperament’ or the ‘eccentrici 
ties of genius.” In my opinion they should 
all be spanked just like spoiled children and 
put to bed 


’ 


without any supper. More real 
art, more honest and earnest endeavor, and 
less artistic temperament are the essentials 
for success on the stage these days.” 

This like a 
coming from the lips of “jolly Mae Hoteley”’ 
as she is affectionately called, but of course, 
she need not 


sounds very serious speech, 


carry her comedy over into 
real life. She isn’t always playing comedy 
on the stage, either, as far as that’s con- 
cerned. One of the most beautiful and pa- 


thetic one-reel dramas ever put out by the 
Lubin Company was one written especially 
called “The Moun 
tain Mother,” and in it she attained heights 
of emotional acting, 

still 


actress. 


for this versatile actress, 


seldom expected from 


less often realized by—a “comic” 


In this film she is seen as a hard work- 
ing mountain mother, bread-winner for the 
family, whose every hope and desire is 
centered in the future of her young daugh- 
ter. This mountain mother has been loved 
long and faithfully by a fellow mountaineer 
whom she always puts off with the an 
She Plays Emotional Parts . 
as Well as Comedy Roles 
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attempts to take his life, she shoots him where 
























he stands, to save her daughter’s happiness. 

Then, beside the mountaineer’s dead body, 
there is enacted a scene that will remain in mys 
memory forever. The consummate art with 
which Miss Hoteley portrays the poignant trag- 
edy of a mother’s love, undesired, unrewarded, 
will bring a lump to your throat, as it did to 
mine, and you’ll have to grip your chair, swal- 
low fast, and wink hard to keep down the tears. 
The thing I wanted most was a dark spot where 
I could cry unashamed over the sorrows of my 
“nicture goddess.” 

And she is a veritable goddess: very tall, 
magnificently built, fair skinned and 
fair haired. And those who are 
fortunate enough to work 
with her say that she has a 
nature that matches the 
golden glint in her hair 
and a heart of gold. Be- 
sides, she is considered 
one of the greatest ar- 











tists in the profession 












and has been featured 

in pictures by the Lu- 
bin Com- 

pany for 
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Two Scenes from ‘The Mountain Mother,’’ an Emotional Play Written Especially for Miss Hoteley 
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though she liked the idea, “makes me seem I found it quite exhilarating and delig 
dreadfully old. But as a matter of fact, | ful.’ 
am just as old as the public thinks me—in “Would you care to go in for flying as a 
pictures—and just as old as I feel—in real regular thing?” I ventured as with pen 
life. Bless them, if they want me to be poised | waited for the admission wl 
fifty, why fifty [ am; and if they should should be set down in sweeping lines o1 
wish me to be twenty, why let them wish my page. But 
away.” Which strikes me—if you care to “To be perfectly frank, I would not | 
know—as a very wholesome and unhusual really prefer to do my flying on terra firn 
idea, more’s the pity! in a six-cylinder motor car,” she answered 
“What are your hours at the studio, Miss As for the routine questions She was 
Hoteley?”’ I asked curiously. born in southern France, and was educated 
“From 9 A. M. Monday until 5 P. M. Sat- at a convent, mostly. She loves her wor! 
urday, and sometimes all night,’ she an- and is interested in every branch of it. Sh: 
swered cheerfully. is very fond of doing “character” part 
“Goodness,” I gasped, “I don’t see how And she has begun lately to direct the pi 
you have time for anything else at all.” tures in which she appears, all the indica 
“Oh, I manage to squeeze in walking, tions being that her directing will be 
swimming, boating and motoring,” she an- good as her acting. 
swered nonchalantly. “My real preference As I rose to go, I fired my last question, 
is for motoring, especially if the car is one that I always enjoy asking because | 
breaking all the speed laws. There never get such varied answers. 
was a car made that was too swift for me. “My highest ambition?” She puckered 
And do you know that I was the first woman straight brows for a moment at the query 
to go up in an aeroplane for a moving pic- Then with a brilliant smile, but quite seri 
ture stunt?” ously she answered: 
“No indeed, I didn’t know that,’ I said “To be loved by everyone.” 
breathlessly. “How did it feel?” If there were more Mae Hoteleys in 
“Decidedly queer at first, but after I had world—perhaps Utopia wouldn't be so 
become a little accustomed to the sensation, away, after all! 


THE OTHER GOOD FOR NOTHING 


ee LEONARD'S company were making a “Rural Comedy.” Bob was tli 
) prisoner pleading “‘not guiltv” to a charge of burglary. Clarence Barr wa 
Jed Perkins the village ‘“‘No-account,” Joseph Singleton was the prosecuting attor 
ney, and “Pop” Bassett was the owner of the General Store and Court of Justi 
and carried the name of Judge 

“What were you doing the night before the robbery?” the prosecutil 
demanded. 

“T was playin’ pinochle with Jed Perkins and another feller,” answered Bob 
evasivels 

“Ah, I thought so!” shouted Singleton triumphantls “Plaving cards, witl 
that loafer, Jed Perkins! Gambling in bad company! But you mention a 
third party sir. Who was the other good-for-nothing?” 

The “prisoner” hesitated. 

“Answer me!” bellowed the “lawyer.” 

“Wa-al, sir, if vou must know,” said the accused Bob 

(No conviction. ) 

















Near a Little Clump of Pine Trees, a Huge, Ghostly White Figure Waved in the Breeze 


“The White Ghost” 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, AND AN AMERICAN GIRL 


By William Curry 


Illustrations from the Milano Film 


HIS place is perfect—simply per- 

fect!” said Lucy Cook. She was 

laughing as she turned to the 
girl who stood with her on the veranda 
of the Grand Hotel at St. Moritz. ‘For 
the first time Europe is ‘making good’ for 
me! I’ve been disappointed almost every- 
where, but this makes up for all I’ve suf- 
fered!”’ 

The glowing tints of sunset were paint- 
ing the snowbound scene on which these 
Americans, thousands of miles from home, 
looked out. The mountains all around 
them, snow covered, loomed up magnifi- 
cently; against the snow the trees, their 
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branches laden with white, stood out stark 
end black. It was winter, but a winter 
that invited play; not the winter of tradi- 
tion, grim, unsmiling. For here, at St. 
Moritz, the hand of winter had the magi- 
cian’s touch. 

Winter ruled; none disputed its sway. 
All welcomed it, craved the stimulus of 
the cold, and were prepared for its bitter 
sting. Laughing girls, in short skirts and 
sweaters, leather leggins protecting them 
from the deep snow, rosy cheeks testify- 
ing to the health that was in the air, came 
in with their escorts carrying skates, and 
rushed to their rooms to transform them- 
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selves from tom-boys to sedate young 
beauties in the latest creations of famous 
Viennese and Parisian dressmakers. 
Others had been tobogganing; still others, 
muffled to their ears in furs, were coming 
in from long sleigh rides. At St. Moritz 
sport ruled; the spirit of carnival was in 
the air. 

“Yes, it’s perfect, Lucy,’ agreed Mary 
Merwin, another of the party that was at 
St. Moritz in the care of Lucy’s mother, 
Mrs. Henry Rogers Cook, wife of an 
American railroad magnate. Then she 
made a little face. ‘‘Only—what a trag- 
edy! A place like this, a perfect. play- 
ground, and not a man to play with!’ 

“Molly, you’re incorrigible!”’ said Lucy, 
with a laugh. ‘‘There’ll be men enough 
as soon as they see you, with your pretty 
face, and that appealing way you have of 
looking perfectly helpless; they’ll be flock- 
ing around like flies round a plate ‘of 
honey! The place is full of men. Look 
out for these foreign counts, though—lI’d 
hate to see one of them catch you!”’ 

There was an undercurrent of serious- 
ness in Lucy’s badinage. For she knew 
her friend. Mary Merwin was a flirt; a 
born mistress in the art. Flirtation was 
necessary to her. She had never been 
serious yet, and, with American men, she 
ran no risk—they knew the rules of the 
game, and played fair. But Lucy, although 
this was her first trip to Europe, under- 
stood very well that on the continent the 
daring coquetry of such a girl, well enough 
understood in America and England, might 
lead to unpleasant incidents. 

“Lucy, look!” said Mary, suddenly, 
clutching her friend’s arm. ‘‘There’s that 
same man again—the one we saw in Lon- 
don and in Paris and in tome and 
Naples.”’ 

“IT know!” said Lucy, her lips tighten- 
ing angrily. “And at every way station— 
‘train stops only on signal!’ Good heavens, 
is he never going to stop following us 
around? It must be that, Molly. He’s 
never an hour behind us, wherever we go! 
I thought at first that it might be cci- 
dental, that it was just a coincidence that 
made him turn up everywhere! But this 
is too much!t”’ 

Mary laughed at her. 

“He hasn’t even looked at us in a bold 
Way, and lots of men have done that,” 
she said. “‘After all, Luey, he’s got as 
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much right to travel on the railroads and 
stay at the good hotels as we have!” 

“Well, I don’t like it!” said Lucy. And 
that seemed to settle it. 

If, however, the young man who regis- 
tered as Henry Lane, of Chicago, U. S,. A,, 
was really following Mrs. Cook’s party, 
which included, beside the two girls, Mrs. 
Cook herself and Miss Dahlgren, Mrs. 
Cook’s sister, he gave no sign of a special 
interest in them. He scarcely glanced at 
the party, and, in fact, went to his room 
at once. The girls forgot him as soon as 
he was out of sight. They were more in- 
terested in another arrival, the Count 
d’Ildira, who seemed to command the re- 
spectiul attention of every attache of the 
hotel. 

Plainly enough, he was a distinguished 
and well known figure, this count. He 
brought enormous quantities of baggage; 
a valet relieved him of every boresome 
detail. Like Lane, he soon went to his 
rooms which were ready for him. But 
not before he had taken a leisurely sur- 
vey of everyone present, and indicated by 
a close, but inoffensive scrutiny, his par- 
ticular interest in the two American girls. 

They met the count after dinner. He 
was presented, with due formality, by an 
American ambassador, accredited to a 
3alkan country, who knew Mrs. Cook and 
who, evidently, knew the Count also. 

“A really fine chap, Mrs. Cook,’ said 
the Ambassador, when the Count had per- 
suaded the two girls to go with him to 
watch the skiing on a nearby hill. ‘‘Not 
what we, in America, have come to expect. 
He has a large income, and immense fam- 
ily estates in Italy—estates that are kept 
up by his own money, too. He is not in 
the fortune hunting class. <A well read 
young fellow, too—I have found no one 
over here better informed concerning 
Balkan politics.”’ 

With such an introduction, there was 
nothing to prevent the rapid development 
of a considerable intimacy between the 
Count and the two girls. He seemed to 
devote himself especially to Lucy, but his 
attentions to her were not. sufficiently 
marked to make Mary feel that she was 
being left out. An expert in all the win- 
ter sports for which St. Moritz is noted, 
he seemed to delight in teaching the girls 
the difficult art of managing a ski, and he 
laughed with them at their first clumsy 
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attempts to master it. He was a wonder-- should he try to strike up an acquaint- 


could not teach 
But they 
showed in 


ful skater, but here he 


anything to the two Americans. 


had to admire the daring he 


guiding a sled down the long, icy slides. 


No chance seemed too great for him; no 
corner too sharp to be taken without use 
of the brakes. 


Two or three times Lucy saw her. old 


friend, the 
with 


Ambassador, in conversation 
who had 


seeming to follow them 


Henry Lane, the American 
aroused her ire by 
over Europe. 

“Do that 


day. 


man?” she 
“We 


you know asked 


him, curiously, one have seen 


him everywhere!”’ 


‘I suppose I may say I know him,”’ said 


the Ambassador, with diplomatic caution 


and reserve. “I know his name is Lane; 


that he says he comes from Chicago 
that is about all. I don’t know his busi- 
ness or his reason for being here. He 


seems to keep to himself a good deal.”’ 


Lucy made no comment. But what the 
Ambassador had said seemed to confirm 
her feeling that Lane was a man to be 
ignored; to be snubbed without mercy 





ance. Lucy, 
not a flirt. 


she was not 


unlike Mary Merwin, was 
She was unusually pretty, but 
content, like 
looks 


many girls, to 


had 


She was 


rely on her good 
brains, as well, and 


in her 


alone; she 
used them. 
father’s 


confidence in many re- 


spects, and she was awaiting his coming 
anxiously. 

For she knew that he was engaged in 
a business campaign of the 
portance. Mr. Cook millionaire, 
many times over; he was not trying, now, 
to increase But he 


with the 


greatest im- 
was a 
his wealth. Was en- 

United 
enterprise 
American railroad 
was intended, ultimately, to give di- 
railroad W ash- 
ington and 

Except 


gaged, 
States 


though secretly, 
government, in a 

the securing of an 
that 
rect 


great 


connection between 
-anama. 

for brief and easily made phys- 
ical connections, this railroad already ex- 
isted. So much of it as was on American 
territory did not matter; the important 
thing was to provide for American owner- 
ship of lines in 
And 


and 
difficulties 


Guatemala 
great 


Mexico, 


Honduras. here 











The Count was Dragged Away, While Lucy, Despite Her Shrieks, Was Bound Securely With Ropes 
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were to be encountered. The plans had 
to be made secretly, and it was impossible 
for the government to appear openly in 
them. European capital had built most 
of these lines in Central America; 
European capitalists owned them now. 
It was Mr. Cook’s task to acquire control- 
ling interests in these railroads without 
betraying the reason for his desire to do 
so. The plan was well made and well 
worked out, but it involved much delicate 
work. And one reason for the presence 
of Mrs. Cook and her party in St. Moritz 


one who could not show the best of cre 
dentials, and, while she was willing t 
admit that her suspicions seemed absurd, 
she could not help wondering if Lane had 
not, in some manner, fathomed the trick 
that had been played; if it might not be 
his purpose to steal the important papers 
her mother carried. 

Still, she was more amused than fright- 
ened when, a few days after their arrival, 
a mysterious note reached her. 

“You are to bring $2,500 to Raven Hill, 
at the crest, at midnight to-morrow. You 





She Was Close Enough to See That It Was a Tiny File, Narrow and Very Long 


at this time was that certain papers might 
be available for Mr. Cook’s use as soon 
as he joined them. If he carried them 
himself there was grave danger that they 
might be stolen; even in New York, for- 
eign agents, working for governments 
that suspected the American’s plan, and 
sought to block it at any cost, had 
searched his rooms and his offices. 

It was this knowledge that had really 
caused Lucy’s irritation at the constant 
appearance of Lane. She distrusted any- 


will fail at your peril THE WHITE 
GHOST.” 

She had heard of such letters from 
blackmailers before; even seen them. Her 
father, like other rich men, had _ been 
threatened in the same way at home 
Anger tempered her amusement, howeve1 
She wanted the blackmailer to be caught 
So, instead of going to the police, she took 
the note to the Count. 

Jah!’’ he said “TIT am glad you came 
to me, Miss Luey Listen! You are bray 
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what your charming compatriot, Miss 
Merwin, would call a good sport? Will 
you let me help you, and take a little risk, 
with me to protect you?” 

Quickly he explained his plan. And 
Lucy, with shining eyes, wondering how 
people could ever accuse such men as this 
count of cowardice or of effeminacy, 
agreed at once. 

“Vou will have the horses at eleven 
o’clock? All right, I’ll be there,” she said. 

And that night, without telling anyone 
where she was going, because she desired 
to save her mother ‘from unnecessary 
alarm, she slipped awhy from the hotel, 
with a sweater over her blouse, and a 
skirt, in which she could ride. Even then, 
however, she saw Lane. He glanced at 
her curiously, and she shivered a little. 
Still—he could not suspect. 

The count was waiting with the horses, 
and they rode, through the wonderful, 
moonlit night, that, with the snow on the 
eround, was as light as day. The count 
knew the locality; he led her straight to 
Raven Hill. And, as they neared the 
crest, Lucy started. For there, near a 
little clump of pine trees, a huge, white, 
ghostly figure waved in the breeze. 

“A trick,” said the count, with a laugh. 

Neither noticed the two armed men who 
were watching. And the next moment, 
while they watched the swaying figure, 
they were attacked from behind, and 
dragged from their horses. Both cried 
out, but the count was helpless. He was 
dragged away, while Lucy, despite her 
shrieks was securely bound with ropes. 
Then the hillside seemed to open, and she 
was lowered through a door in the snow into 
a cave, 

“We are sorry, signora,” said one of 
her captors, with a mocking bow. “But 


here you must stay, until we receive cer-. 


tain papers. We are patient—we will 
wait twenty-four hours. Then one of your 
ears shall go to your mother as a reminder 
that haste is necessary!” 

“The police will catch you long before 
that,” said Lucy, contemptuously. ‘Don’t 
try to frighten me!” 

“As you will,” said the man. ‘But if 
the signora is wise she will write a little 
letter to her mother advising her to give 
in to our demands at once! However, 
there is still time. You shall be allowed 
to think it over.” 


Lucy groaned, inwardly, at the way she 
had walked into the trap. She did not 
blame the count. He had not known of 
the special reason for caution. For Lucy 
alone knew that a man, known on three 
continents as a daring and unscrupulous 
crook, had been hired by the interests that 
suspected her father. This man, known 
to the police only as a shadowy figure, 
never caught, and called by them, for con- 
venience, Stransky, was a formidable 
character. Sometimes, when he had been 
nearly caught, mysterious influences had 
saved him. He had done work for sev- 
eral governments, and, though all feared 
him, all were willing, when it served their 
turn, to use him. Plainly, the blackmail- 
ing letter had been only a cleverly designed 
trap. They had foreseen her contempt for 
such an ancient trick; they had counted 
on her attempt to catch the blackmailers. 
And the real purpose had been to get her 
into their power, and to use her as a 
means for securing the secret they were 
after. 

They had planned well, too. Lucy 
knew that her father, if her life was in 
danger, would not hesitate a moment. He 
would even sacrifice the interests of his 
country for her. She was desperate, for 
she knew how vitally important control of 
the railroads in the south might be. 
Mexico was in turmoil already; interven- 
tion was almost certain. And America 
must have control! One slim hope she 
had; the count might escape and rescue 
her. 

Then, as she lay there, watching the 
cigar of her guard, a thought came to her 
like a flash of lightning, and she groaned 
again at her own stupidity. Lane! He 
vas the one she must blame for this! No 
one knew him; no one could account for 
him. He might be of any race; he was 
American only because he called himself 
so. Suppose he were Stransky? That 
would account for everything; for the 
knowledge of her party’s movements that 
these scoundrels had. 

And then, just as she thought of him, 
there was a scuffling sound above. Once 
more the trap was opened, and, with a 
fall of snow, a man was thrown down 
into the cave, and fell heavily, lying at 
her feet. She saw that it was Lane hiin- 
self! 


He was bound like her, and his face 
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Two Men, Rifles in Hand, Were Lying Under Cover at the Edge of a Thicket 


was livid with anger. For a moment Lucv through the cloth itself, a glittering thing ‘ 
was dazed. Then two other men dropped showed. She was close enough to see that 





down. They looked tauntingly at Lane. it was a tiny file, narrow and very long. 





“So, Stransky, my friend!” said one of And in a moment she saw its purpose, and 
them. “You thought we would do the had to admire his ingenuity and his fore- 
work—and let you betray us and take all sight. For, in five minutes, he had cut j 
the money! These Swiss police are not the ropes that bound him, and was free. 
protecting any of us—that was the risk °* He came over to her at once. 
of working here, instead of where the po “Don’t touch me!” she cried. ' 
lice would have been our friends! But “T am going to free you, Miss Cook,”’’ 
you overreached yourself! Ha!” he said, quietly, and did so, cutting the 
So she had been right! Lucy was really ropes about her with the file. “Those 
frightened by now. Even in this quarrel men vere lying. My name is Lane, not 


among those who had tricked her she Stransky.’’ 


could see no hope. “That’s easy to say!” she mocked. 
“Come,” said one of the newcomers to “I’m not surprised at your feeling,” he 
Lucy’s guard. “They are safe here—we said. “But I am going to save you, none 


” 


have work to do. the less.” 
And in a moment Lucy was left alone He sat down, and, with amazement 


with the man whom she had feared. The again, she saw him bend back the sole of 





change in him was instant. She saw his his heavy shoe. From it he took a tiny 
face working. And, mystified, she saw automatic revolver and a still tinier pack- 
him reach with his teeth for what looked age, shaped like a stick. 
, like a thread, sticking on his lapel. He “Trick shoes,’ he said. ‘“‘They seem to 
gripped it at last, and, amazed, she saw be thick soled, to keep one’s feet dry, but 


him draw it up, with his teeth, until, -well, you see!’’ 
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Then he studied the cave attentively for 
a moment. He bent over at last, and was 
busy for a short time. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
going to be an explosion, but it 
hurt 

The next was a dull roar. 
She felt a rush of the fresh, cold air and 
saw, through the collapsed earthen wall of 
the cave, 


won’t 


us.’ 


moment there 


blown out by a charge of dyna- 
mite, the snow and the stars. And the next 
Stransky—had seized her 


hand, and was pulling her out. 


moment Lane—or 
Despite her protests he made her run up 
the side of the hill. She saw the 
ghost and, underneath it, 
through the 
men. 
she had seen in the cave. 
the Count d’Ildira! 
had them 
winged one who tried to move; 


white 
again 
startled 
in the hillside, 


looking, 


with eyes, trap door 


four Three of them 


The fourth was 


Lane surprised utterly. He 


two of the 


others threw up their hands at once. But 


the count, with a cry of rage, dropped 


through the 


trap and disappeared. Lane 


whistled, and Lucy turned to see two men, 
who, rifles in hand, were lying under cover 
thicket. They jumped to 
their feet as soon as they heard Lane’s sig- 


at the edge of a 


’ 


Uscapes’ 


Photoplayers of the country. 





a boiler, 
of my head!” 


PHOTOPLAY 


THEN THERE WAS SILENCE 


HE talk at the Photoplayers Club had drifted to the stories of “Narrow 
told in the Magazine, in a recent issue, by several of the leading 


The big man in the corner had just related, a hair-breadth escape which had 
happened in the course of his career, befcre the camera. 

Lee Moran who up to this time was an interested listener spoke up. 

“Just this morning,” he remarked, “as we were engaged in taking a picture | 
weighing several tons, came hurling tirough the air within a few feet 
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nal and came toward him. 

“Take these two,” he said. “And I shall 
take your horses. We must reach the hotel 
as scon as possible.” 

Lucy mounted at his order; she was too 
dazed to disobey him now. 

“It is the count who is Stransky, not I,” 
said Lane, as they rode. “With the money 
Stransky stole the count maintained the fic- 
tion of his great income. 
pected before—I 
night.” 

“But who are you?” cried Lucy. 

“A secret agent of our state department,” 
he said. “I have no social or financial stand- 
ing in Europe simply because I do not wish 
to be known. I had to work under 
cover. I followed you to-night as I have fol- 
lowed you ever since your mother received 
those papers. They trapped me—lI was ahead 
of my men. 


It has been sus- 
happened to prove it to- 


have 


But I was able to get away in 
time to save you!” 

The count himself was caught at the rail- 
road station by Lane’s men. And, when Mr. 
Cook joined his family, with the welcome 
news that he had succeeded completely, it 
was Lucy who persuaded Lane to take a well 
earned vacation and finish their tour with 
them! 








| 
ian : ; . 
There were many exclamations of horror, and the big man turned to Lee | 


with increased respect. 


“Good Lord man,” 
hit you! 


' 
' 
in pictures now days.” 
| 


express came by.” 


he exclaimed, “What kind of a director have you that 
will ask a man to take such a chance as that? 


Just suppose that boiler had 


| 

Why it’s awful, simply awful what they expect a man to go through | 
| 

| 


replied Lee, “but this incident I refer to occurred while we 
were taking a new comedy and I was standing on the depot piatform, when the 


In the silence which followed the big man let his cigar go out. 


| “Indeed it is,’ 
| 














“Breaking Into the Game” 


TOLD BY A GIRL WHO DIDN'T BREAK IN 


O TELL the truth, I have no idea just 
when the Movi-Pictoribus insect bit 
me, causing me to desert, for a time, 

my chosen profession. All I know is that 
without warning, I was changed from a two- 
dollar-a-seat regular to a rapt and driveling 
enthusiast of the once-despised screen. 
Night after night I cheerfully paid my little 
ten cents and, suppressing a_ delighted 
squeal, made my way to a seat where I 
didn’t have to take off my hat and sat 
through the entire show, heroing with Bush- 
man, tragedying with Harry Pollard, laugh- 
ing with John Bunny or tumbling with 
Ford Sterling. 

Then it was that I wanted to know what 
went on behind the scrgen. My curiosity 
was insatiable and a movie actress I de- 
cided to be—or die. I put on my best suit 
which alas! also serves as my every-day sui 
—curled my hair, grabbed my new gloves 
and complacently set out for the Essanay 
Company's studios. 

“Where are you going?” my Chosen Pro- 
fession called sternly after me. 

“Out on business,” I answered crisply. 

“Indeed!” it burst out in aggrieved tones, 
“That is no way to treat a perfectly good 
profession.” 

“I know, dear,” I said comfortingly (after 
the manner of husbands), “but I shall be 
back anon and I flitted Essanayward and 
applied for a job at a window over which 
the sign read “All Engagements Filled.” 

“Come back this afternoon at one o'clock 
and see the director’s assistant,” I was told. 

“Tll be there,” I sang out, and I was. 
“But, look who’s here!” I exclaimed, as I 
entered the door. There were about thirty 
other applicants waiting under the sign ‘‘All 
Engagements Filled.” There were girls of 
all ages; young and old, fat and thin, blonde 
and brunette, all dressed in their Sunday 
best. “Ahem,” I said to myself, “a_ fine 
chance I stand among all these beautiful 
dolls.” 

Well, we stood there and we stood and 
then we stood some more until finally, as 
we were about to stand on the other foot, 


a man came from an inner office and, cast- 
ing his eagle eye over this bevy of glad 
rags, bones and hanks of hair (’scuse me, 
Mr. Kipling) he said, “Follow me!” We 
did, through a long passageway, up a flight 
of stairs and thence into a hall out of which 
the stars’ dressing rooms opened. However, 
this being Saturday afternoon, the lucky 
stars were disporting themselves elsewhere. 
We arranged ourselves gracefully on the 
trunks of the absent ones and the man es- 
caped into a small office. 

Among us there was, perhaps, not one 
who did not feel either consciously or un- 
consciously that it was only a question of 
time until the present stars should be 
sitting anxiously on trunks in some dis- 
tant moving picture factory while we lolled 
nonchantly in their dressing rooms or quar- 
reled with the manager as to whether we 
would receive two hundred or three hundred 
per week. Dollars, I mean. 

And so we waited expectantly, for what 
seemed about an hour, when a boy in a 
sweater was instructed to “show in the 
blonde with the fluffed hair and the sinuous 
suit.” The blonde tripped haughtily in and 
the door was closed. In about a minute she 
emerged, a superior smile on her face—bit 
she never came back. 

The good-looking ones were chosen first. 
I waited and waited in the vain hope that 
I would sometime be considered sufficiently 
attractive to be asked to enter that sanctum- 
sanctorum and get talked to. But, no, I was 
completely overlooked, so, finally, nabbing 
the boy by the funny-bone, I waved my letter 
of introduction under his nose. That did 
the trick; I was admitted. The man glanced 
me over casually and told me to return Mon- 
day morning for a “try-out.” 

So I was to be in a regular picture, for 
which I would receive the munificent sum 
of nothing at all, but. if I proved satisfac- 
tory, I was to be used in other pictures when 
needed and receive three and a quarter a 
day. 

“Can you be here at eight-thirty?” he 
asked. 
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Buried So Far in the Background That Only a Small Section of My Face Was Visible in the Picture 
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“Certainly,” I replied, nothing daunted. 
Before me I saw visions of myself arising 
at six o’clock, which is only about four 
hours earlier than my usual time. 

Not knowing the exact nature of a “try- 
out,” I spent the Sabbath in making faces 
before the mirror, in an attempt to portray 
fear, hate, love, joy, and “running the 
gamut” of human emotions. “If Mother 
could only see me now,” I laughed, and 
dropped breathlessly into a chair. 

Monday morning came and at eight-thirty 
sharp I walked into the Essanay studios 
with about thirty other hope-to-be-actorines. 
We were then told by the director’s secretary 
to return to our respective homes and be 
back at the studios at twelve-thirty sharp, 
bringing with us our “swellest” evening 
gowns. “Ah,” said the secretary, eyeing me 
and coming cordially in my direction, “I 
have met you before?” 

**N-o, no, I don’t think so,” 
hesitating reply. 

“Thought I had,” he said, and went on. 

“Why didn’t you say ‘yes’’’? said a prac- 
tical girl. “Embrace him, if need be. Pre- 
tend he is your long lost brother. Anything, 
so that he will remember you from the 
rest.” I saw the wisdom of this and de- 
cided that this was no place for a modest 
violet. 

Half after twelve found me in a basement 
dressing-room with about thirty other girls 
and the most lavish assortment of suit- 
cases, make-up boxes, dresses, hats and 
what not. After much scrambling I secured 
one corner of a looking-glass and by observ- 
ing a couple of old-timers, learned how to 
“make up.” This meant touching up the 
eyes and lips only. 

Above the noise of talking and laughing 
rose the decided voice of a little woman 
in one corner, who seemed none too cordial 
to these many invaders, for she was one of 
the “regulars.” 

“Make you up?” she cried, ‘Certainly not, 
but I will tell you how.” She attracted my 
attention, for the snappy tone of her voice 
did not seem to be consistent with the happy, 
mischievous expression of her face. I dubbed 
her the “little gray lady” on account of her 
hair. 

In a few minutes I again heard her voice; 
it was of a suspicious sweetness. ‘Have I 
a comb?” she repeated. “Yes, dear, but I 
have a deep-rooted prejudice against lend- 
ing it. Sorry, but I left my tooth-brush 


was my rather 


home. Oh, you didn’t want it? I thought 
you might, next.” 

I timidly approached her. “Pardon me, 
but will you please tell me if 1 am ‘made 
up’ all right?’’ I asked humbly. 

“Yes, all right,” she said, glancing me over 
quickly. Then we all sallied forth to the 
big studio where the picture was to be taken. 
A cafe scene it was, with the usual tables, 
waiters, cabaret and a real orchestra. The 
girls stood waiting for the director when a 
hush settled over all. Enter Bushman, the 
great Francis X., in a dress-suit and an old 
straw hat. He strode past us, unconscious 
of our presence, unconscious of the gasps, 
of the beating hearts and of the bold ones 
who dared give him the “once over.” 

“So that is Francis X. Bushman,” said one, 
“He is quite handsome.” 

“Oh, ain’t he grand?” another bubbled. 

“Some kid!’’ from a bold thing with a 
nervous giggle. 

“Gee, to be with him in a love scene,” 
rhapsodized a blonde, “it just wouldn’t be 
acting; bet J could do it fine.” 

“Sort of couldn’t see us,” said a little sour 
grapes. “Always embarrasses me to be in 
the same room with royalty.” 

“Oh deah, isn’t he just too chahming,’’ 
said a tall, society girl. “You know, my 
husband is terribly jealous of him. Oh, no, 
I have never met him, but I have his picture 
on my dressing-table.” 

Then in came Washburn. He’s the hand- 
some “divil,” bless his heart, and, as every 
one knows, a very good actor also. 

Be it understood, before I had been there 
two days I realized that the director is 
everything. Hardly a gesture or a move is 
made or-an emotion indicated that is not 
his own merely transferred to the actor. 
The actor looks the part he is to play and 
the director supplies the emotions, gestures, 
etc. The most desirable actor is the one 
who is most like a piece of putty in the 
director’s hands, to be molded as he sees fit. 
Of course, there are certain little tricks of 
personality, little ways that are the actors’ 
own, which are not lost, but that is all. 
In fact, I saw a little actress put in a 
trifling gesture of her own. The director 
stopped the camera and fairly roared out. 
“What did you do that for? I didn’t tell 
you to. If there is any new business to be 
put in, remember, I will put it in. Under- 
stand?” She did. 

The director is the man with the brains, 
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with the quick intelligence, and he rules 
like an autocrat. He must, to get all that 
he does out of his company. 

For three days I was a “‘doll’’ in the cafe 
scene under the mercury lights. Now, if you 
have had experience with mercury 
lights, allow me to tell you it was zero in 
entertainment to sit under them. After the 
first day they were very trying on the eyes. 
The evening of the second day, on my way 
home, my eyes ran tears constantly, much 
to the interest of the northwestern elevated 
patrons who nudged each other, doubtless 
wondering who had died in “that poor little 
thing’s” family. 

During the cafe scene, the director was 
everywhere, telling what to do 
and yelling at the inattentive ones through 
his megaphone, much to the annoyance of 


never 


each one 


the sensitive ladies. “Why,” said one, “no 
man ever dared speak like that to me 
before.” 

“That is what you must expect when you 
make mistakes,” said the practical girl. 
“This is business, you know, not a tango 
tea.” 

“Now, I want some one to act soused,” 
said the director. He went from one table 


to another and at last picked out a tall, 
sloppy looking girl of about eighteen. He 
placed her at a table. “Sit here,” 
manded, ‘“‘and act soused.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” she gasped in a hor- 
rified tone. 

“All right,” he said, briskly, and left her. 
Her chance was gone. He came to our table 
and looked at us sharply. 

“IT can act soused in a pinch,” I piped up. 
He glanced at the other girl. 

“Get out,” he said, turning to me, “get 
’way out.” She was chosen and I crawled 
in a crestfallen way into a corner for I had 
wanted a chance to do something. However, 
the girl he selected did it perfectly and we 
were all proud of her. 

On the afternoon of the third day, 
Allah be praised! I was allowed to doff 
my evening costume and was told to be- 
come a “simple country lass.” I went 
back to the dressing-room to change my 
costume. As I entered, I heard the voice 
of the little gray lady holding forth. “Yes, 
we are made in the image and likeness of 
God, therefore all good thing¢*are ours. It 


he com- 


is right. All is love and beauty. They 
are ours for the taking. All I must do is 


to put out my arm and take them—” she 


stopped and looked whimsically around the 
disorderly dressing-room, took in the bare 
walls, the carpet which covered the 
stone floor, and a mischievous twinkle came 
into her eye, 
enough,” she 
chair, 
with 


worn 


“but—my arm _ isn’t 
finished and dropped 
laughing merrily. We all laughed 
her, for, whether was right or 
wrong was not the point, she was a dear 
little lady and I shall never forget her. 

The next picture was taken in 
of the Essanay country store. 
Francis X. Bushman, suit-case in hand, 
tells his country friends that he must 
leave, and starts for the train, the ‘‘rubes’’ 
all following. The continuation of this 
picture was taken at a little Northwestern 
Railway Station about ten miles out in 
The camera was set up and 
train came in, the camera man 
started te grind and Francis X. got on and 
waved good-by to us. Then he jumped 
off on the other side when the camera was 
not looking. 

The next day, for about three minutes, 
I “acted” in a George Ade play. 
signed the difficult role of a passer-by at 
the corner of Wilson and Broadway. The 
corner was cleared for the ‘‘movie’’ men. 
A poor old lady became horrified when our 
policeman hit one of our men over the 
head, in the middle of the street. She 
grabbed me nervously by the arm and 
was the matter, what had the 


long 
into a 


she 


front 
There 


the country. 
as the 


I was as- 


asked what 


man been doing. 


“Nothing, madam,’ 
“But there is,’’ 


I replied. 

she argued. “I saw that 
policeman hit a man over the head.” I 
explained the situation and she went away 
greatly relieved. 

The next day there was to be another 
picture. The cast was small and required 
only the regular members of the stock 
company, but, of course, the ‘‘extras” all 
wanted to be in it. I cornered the di- 
rector and asked for a chance. I must 
have been the last to bother him, for he 
turned toward me with the most exasper- 
ated manner and said, ‘‘Yes, you can be a 
bench in the park scene.” While I was 
mentally picking myself up after this 
“cru-el” blow, he made his escape, grin- 
ning diabolically. 

Then it was ‘‘Home, James,’’ for me, for 
I was told I would be called by ’phone 
when needed. That was four weeks ago, 
and I am still waiting for that call. 
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A HUSBAND LIVES UP TO HIS WIFE’S IDEAL 


By Marie Coolidge Rask 


Illustrations from the Kalem Film, Featuring Alice Joyce 


“Saceet and low, sweet and low, 


Wind of the western sea 


N a wonderful nursery ail white and 

blue, a woman sat with a babe in her 

arms and crooned the words of the 
slumber song. 

Around the walls of the room ran a frieze 
of Mother Goose pictures. Little Bopeep, 
who had lost her sheep, Little Jack Horner, 
who sat in a corner, and all the other illus- 
trious personages of childhood. But it was 
none of these which gave to that spacious 
chamber its distinction. High over the head 
of the woman who sang, hung another pic- 
ture, a marvellous copy of Botticelli’s Ma 
donna and Child, and the sacred mother love 
in the pictured face was reflected in that of 
the other young mother who soothed her 
babe to sleep. 

To Laura Payne, that quiet, evening hour 
when she sat with her little one in her arms 
under the picture of the Madonna was her 
divine moment. No one, least of all her hus- 
band, had realized how she had yearned for 
a child. How she had looked forward to the 
moment when she should feel a baby face 
pressed close against her breast, when tiny, 
fairy fingers should flutter lightly over her 
lips and heart and a little life that was a part 
of her very own should be hers to love, to 
cherish. 

As a girl she had loved Horace Payne with 
a purity of devotion that was almost worship. 
As a bride she had given herself into his 
keeping with trust and confidence that made 
her marriage an existence in a _ veritable 
Land of Dreams. The knowledge that she 
was Horace Payne’s wife brought with it a 
contentment quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of that practical young broker. Instead, 
he was inclined to consider his beautiful wife 
apathetic, indifferent and unresponsive to 
his love. 


1% 


Then the baby came. 

Those first few moments of motherhood 
brought to Laura Payne a joy so unspeakable 
that her soul seemed in tune with the 
infinite. 

She had borne her husband a child. The 
tiny creature in her arms was the continua- 
tion of his life and hers. Their love was im- 
mortalized. The name, the life, the character 
of the husband she had idealized were all 
perpetuated in his child. It was such 
thoughts as these which caused Laura Payne, 
with all the energy of her nature, to turn her 
passions into mother-love and, from the mo- 
ment of its birth, to feed heart and soul upon 
her baby. 

And Horace Payne could not understand 
that it was love for himself which formed the 
basis of his wife’s devotion to their child 
than she could understand that her uncon- 
scious neglect of her husband was slowly 
but surely causing him to look for com- 
panionship elsewhere. 

So the mother sat, in the golden eventide, 
singing her baby’s lullaby. Outside the 
window the treetops rustled beneath the 
breeze’s flight and above the head of the 
singer the Madonna smiled good night. 
There was no thought in the heart of the 
woman for the husband alone in the great, 
empty rooms below stairs, waiting for her to 
come. Instead, she looked up gravely when 
he came to the nursery door. 

“Hush!” she whispered, in warninz. 
“Baby is almost asleep.” 

“Well, can’t the nurse relieve you?” ques- 
tioned the man in reply. “We'll be late if 
you don’t hurry and neither Jack nor Grace 
will wait.” 

The woman made no answer but finished 
the lullaby. 


“While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sle-e-e-ps—” 
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As the murmured words died softly away 
the delicately transparent lids closed over 
the great blue eyes of the tiny sleeper, the 
rose-bud lips parted ever so slightly and the 
breathing of the child became soft and regu- 
lar. Then the woman rose, with the babe in 
her arms, and walked softly toward the crib. 

“Then let them go on,” she murmured, ab- 
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The face of the man in the doorway dark- 
ened as she spoke. “And you really don't 
want to go?” he asked, watching her nar- 
rowly. 

Suppressed anger 
mingled in her 
Payne, 


and 
husband’s 


disappointment 
tone but Laura 
happily tucking the blue coverlet 
about her babe, was oblivious of both. 
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Laura Payne's Joy in Her Motherhood Was So Unspeakably Great that Her Soul Seemed in Tune with the Infinite 


sently. “Grace knows I care nothing for the 
play. I should die if anything happened to 


baby—and you and I both away.” 

“Nonsense!” her husband retorted. 
of the servants are here.” 

“And can servants take the place of a 
mother?” questioned his wife with a smile. 
If you want to go, Horace, don’t stay home 
on my account. I like to be alone with the 
baby,” she added, unclasping a little hand 
from its hold on the lace of her gown. 


“All 


“T really don’t want to go,’ she repeated, 
without once looking around. “Tell Jack and 
Grace to come up soon and—Oh!” She fin- 
ished with a reproving cry. For the door 
closed noisily as Horace turned from his 
wife and child. Laura heard him descend 
the broad staircase and go out at the door 
below but her heart knew no 
The baby in the crib roused. 

“’Sh! darling, mother is here,” 
pered, soothingly. 


misgivings. 


she whis- 
“Father didn’t mean to 
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wake baby,’ and she pressed a kiss on the 
little one’s brow. 

That night Horace Payne met for the first 
time the woman whose life lines were des- 
tined to cross those of his wife. 


ITA CASELLI was beautiful. Her bold, 

black, sparkling eyes could at times be 
soft, tender and bewitching. That was the 
secret of her strange power over men. She 
lured, charmed and magnetized them by the 
infinite variety of her beauty. She sang, 
she danced, she smiled into the faces of the 
men who ate and drank at the Broadway 
cabarets and those who knew no restraining 
influence sacrificed themselves at her un- 
worthy shrine with the blind persistency of 
dazzled moths rushing headlong into a 
flame. 

The evening that Horace Payne visited the 
cabaret where Rita was singing he was an- 
gry, bitter, lonely and disappointed. He was 
sure his wife did not love him. For that 
matter, he was not at all certain that he 
loved her. Apparently they were tempera- 
mentally opposed to one another. She had 
made no effort to understand him and he was 
convinced that he understood her perfectly. 
According to that understanding his wife 
was of small mental capacity, quite content 
that her life should be bounded by her house, 
her servants, her clothes and her children. 

As that conviction forced itself upon him 
he sighed, heavily. “What I want is com- 
panionship,” he argued to himself. “I want 
interest, diversion, entertainment.” Then he 
looked up into the darkly beautiful eyes of 
Rita Caselli and was completely infatuated 
as many another man had been before him. 

With outstretched arms the _ carbaret 
singer floated lightly down the aisle between 
the rows of tables and Horace Payne watched 
her approach. 

“There is a woman with some feeling,” he 
thought, “a woman talented, beautiful, vi- 
vacious.,” 

He could not imagine her immured in a 
nursery and indifferent to any sort of social 
life. 

Gaily the strains of the music sounded 
amid the hum of voices, the low laughter, 
the clink of glasses and the rustle of silken 
gowns. The thick, heavy atmosphere with 
its heavy odor of flowers and perfume, to- 
bacco and champagne acted as a drug on the 
young broker. Under its spell he was de- 
fenceless against tlhe moods, instincts, de- 


sires, passions that until lately had lain dor- 
mant and under control. The woman before 
him was beautiful. Her eyes spoke passion- 
ate love. Her graceful arms, appealingly out- 
stretched suggested caresses. Her silvery 
laughter promised joy. 

Horace Payne could dance, could sing, 
could laugh, could love. Here was the woman 
fate had meant for him. His marriage had 
been a mistake. This dazzling creature of 
the cabarets did not belong in such a sphere. 
He had plenty of money—enough for them 
both. He would win her. She should laugh, 
sing, dance in the future only for him. 

Laura? There was left no thought of 
Laura, his lovely young wife with her bonny 
brown hair and her steadfast eyes, sitting 
under the picture of the Madonna, fashion- 
ing a pair of tiny bootees while her baby 
slept in the crib by her side. 


N a stuffy, smoke-filled telephone booth in 

the office of a great daily newspaper, 
John Dugan, reporter, leaned close to the 
transmitter and spoke in low, muffled tones. 

“Tell me all about it,” he remarked. “May- 
be we can get a story.” 

“He’s simply lost his head,” announced a 
voice over the wire. - It was a woman’s voice. 
The words ended with a laugh—a hard, cruel 
laugh—the laugh of Rita Caselli. 

“No!” ejaculated the newspaper man in 
astonishment. “Is that true? By Jove, that’s 
great. Why, he’s a power in Wall Street. 
Big man, you know, young but pretty well 
known. Quiet chap. Never heard of his 
being mixed up in anything like that before. 
Married one of the Dunscombe girls—Laura, 
the beauty of the family—the first year 
after she made her debut. Say, we'll get a 
peach of a story out of this. I'll come right 
up and we'll talk it over.” 

An hour later John Dugan, reporter, pre- 
sented himself at the Caselli apartment and 
caught Rita in his arms. 

“You little devil,” he remarked, pulling her 
down on the sofa beside him and gazing 
admiringly into her eyes, “you’d do anything 
for me, wouldn’t you?” 

But his kisses smothered her reply. 

“Well, now, look here,” announced Dugan, 
sitting suddenly erect. “You seem to have 
picked up a good thing. Now it’s up to us 
to make it pay. You want advertising and 
1 want a desk job on the city desk. We've 
got to pull off a story that will scoop every 
other newspaper in town and make your 
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name known from here to ’Frisco. Now, how 
are we going to do it?” 

The man rose abruptly, lighted a cigarette, 
put his hands in his pockets and walked the 
length of the room several times. 

“T have it,” he announced, suddenly, paus- 
ing in his walk. “An elopement. It'll sound 
bully. Social circles and Wall street greatly 
excited over the elopement of Horace Payne, 
the popular young broker, and Rita Caselli, 
reputed to be the most beautiful cabaret 
singer in the world.” 

“But he hasn’t asked me to elope.” The 
girl was facing Dugan, thoughtfully. “He 
only said he was lonely and wanted amuse- 
ment.” 

“Fine!” declared Dugan. “Husband of 
New York’s most charming debutante says 
he is lonely—seeks diversion with brilliant 
cabaret singer as companion. Oh, I tell you 
it’ll be great. You've got to do it.” 

“Of course, I’ll do it,” replied Rita, laugh- 
ing at the cleverness of the scheme, “but I 
was wondering how I could manage it. He 
had been drinking champagne last night. 
He may decide that he doesn’t crave amuse 
ment when he gets to thinking the matter 
over.” 

“Don't give him time,” advised the news- 
paper man. “Get him on the ’phone—make 
a date with him, keep him going. Tell him 
you've loved him from the first moment you 
saw him there in the cabaret. Sympathize 
with him. Get him to tell you all he knows. 
Get his picture. We've got his wife’s down 
at the office in the society department. When 
that wedding anniversary reception comes off 
that his wife’s got invitations out for, you 
manage to attend.” 

Dugan paused, abruptly, and ran his 
fingers through his hair until it all stood on 
end. Another brilliant idea had occurred 
to him. 

“Listen!” he exclaimed, throwing himself 
into a chair. “That reception’s just the 
time and place for you to stage your little 
elopement.” 

Rita laughed. “But John,” she demurred, 
“isn’t it too soon? You say the invitations 
are already out. How’ll I ever manage it?” 

“I’m willing to leave that to you,” Dugan 
replied. “You’ll manage it, all right. Wow!” 
catching her again in his arms and vigor- 
ously embracing her. “WHAT a beaut of a 
story. The brilliant charmer noted among 
the reception guests. Elopement from his 
own house, under the very eyes of hundreds 


of people. All of New York’s most exclusive 
society present.” 

The thought of the conspicuous headlines 
amused him immensely. He laughed and 
Rita joined in his merriment. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, and hurriedly looked at 
his watch. 

“By Jimminy, I forgot!” he exclaimed, 
catching up his hat and stick. “I’ve got an 
appointment. I’m late now. See you to- 
night. Good-by,” he called, as he rushed to- 
ward the door, “don’t forget, now. You’ll do 
as I’ve said, won’t you?” 

He paused for her reply and the girl 
hastened toward him, real love shining in 
her eyes. 

“You know I’d do anything in the world, 
John, to please you,” she cried, flinging her 
arms about his neck. 

And John Dugan, reporter, knew that the 
downfall of Horace Payne and the promised 
scoop for the paper he represented was 
assured. 


HE evening of Laura Payne’s reception 
will never be forgotten by the guests 
who were present. 

The hostess, tall, stately in bearing, sweet- 
ly gracious in manner, moved among her 
guests like a radiant being from another 
sphere. When she stood beside her husband 
to receive the felicitations of their guests, no 
trace of unrest or anxiety marred the calm 
repose of her face. Hers was a perfect love. 
Neither doubt nor suspicion had any part 
in it. It was the content of a woman who 
loved an ideal and whose ideal was personi- 
fied in her husband. 

How handsome he looked as he stood there 
beside her, she thought. How much the baby 
looked like him. Then she was recalled to 
her duties as hostess. The man at the door 
was calling a name. 

“Mademoiselle Rita Caselli.” 

The name sounded strangely familiar yet 
Laura Payne could not recall where she had 
heard it. Before she could question her hus- 
band a bold, brilliant, dazzling young woman 
was bowing before them. Laura could not 
remember ever having seen her before. She 
knew she had sent her no invitation. Per- 
haps the woman was athief. But no; it was 
far more probable that she was one of the 
private detectives whose services had been 
engaged to safeguard the jewels of the 
guests. Later, when less occupied, Laura 
determined to inquire about the woman. 
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Certainly there was that about her general 
appearance which was disquieting—an inde- 
scribable something which offended the sen- 
sitive woman who greeted her so charmingly. 

But as the evening progressed the busy 
hostess found no opportunity to carry out 
her plan. 
of the 
then she 


Once or twice she caught a glimpse 
woman mingling among the guests, 
saw her husband approach the 
stranger, offer his arm and walk with her to 


a secluded corner of the room. After that 


Laura Payne gave the matter no further 
thought. It seemed unnecessary. Her hus- 
band had evidently been impressed as she 


had by the woman's appearance and was do- 
ing just what she had intended doing her 
self in the way of making courteous investi- 
gation. 

A few moments later those in conversation 
with the hostess saw her face suddenly pale. 

“Excuse me,” she murmured, nodding 
toward the large, arched doorway where-a 
white-capned maid stood, nervously trying to 
attract her attention. 
matter—the baby—” 

She did not finish the sentence but grasp- 
ing the frightened maid by the arm hurried 
with her from the ball room and up the stairs 
to the nursery. 


“Something’s the 


There, bending low over the crib where the 
baby lay she saw even more keenly than had 
the maid that the child 
Convulsive 


was -seriously ill. 


tremors shook the tiny frame; 
the little hands were cold,the cheeks burning. 

“The doctor, quick,” 
“Have you telephoned?” 


“Oui, cui, 


gasped the mother. 


Madame,” maid. 


answered the 
“He even now arrives.” 

As she spoke, the doctor entered the room. 
Ile was a busy man. All his patrons were 
people of wealth. He could afford to be 
brusque, He never hesitated to tell his pa- 
tients the truth. He never lost time trying 
to break the unpleasant news gently. As he 
touched the baby in the crib he was unmind- 
ful of the white-faced mother standing under 
the picture of the Madonna, looking down 
with wide, frightened eyes upon her child. 

“Diphtheria,” he remarked, with decision. 
‘Bad case. Get 
quick. 


those people out of here, 
I'll send 
Of course I'll have 


health. The house 


I suppose you have a nurse. 
up another right away. 
to notify the board of 
must be quarantined.” 
Laura Payne did not return to her guests 
that evening. A message by a servant to her 
husband brought him quickly to the nursery. 


Another message, quietly delivered to one of 
the women who had assisted in receiving was 
quite sufficient. Like an electric current the 
intelligence of the baby’s illness was carried 
about among the guests, who hastily made 
their adieux and were whisked away in wait- 
ing automobiles. One only—Rita, the unbid 
den, still tarried. 

Jack and forth in the great drawing-room 
paced Rita Caselli. 

“Heavens!” she ejaculated, 
breath, “J he’d hurry. 
almost spoiled even as it is. 


under her 
The 
Dugan wanted 
us to get away while all the guests were here,” 
She tapped the back of one jeweled hand 
angrily against the palm of the other. 
“Damn 


wish story’s 


that brat!” she muttered, as the 
clock on the great stairway struck two. 
going out and get 


“Tm 


into the car. If his wife 


should come down and find me still here 
there’d be some mighty awkward explana 
tions.” 


Cautiously she passed along the darkened 
hallway to the door. None of the servants 
was Visible. 
hold. 
she judged him to be the chauffeur. 
reached the third step the man 
ward 


Quietly she crossed the thres- 
A man stood without. In the dim light 
As she 
came for 
and confronted her. Then she saw 
that he was a policeman. 

“You can’t come out from there, Madam,” 
he remarked, extending his arm toward the 
door from which she had just emerged. 
“You'll have to go back.” 

“What?” 

Rita gusped the word as if she doubted that 


she had heard the officer's words aright. 


“T say you can’t leave that house. You'll 
have to go back,” he repeated. 
Rita’s black eyes looked at him coldly. 


She took another step forward. The police- 
man barred her progress. 


him angrily. 


She turned upon 
“What do you mean?” she demanded. “Cer- 
tainly I am coming out to my car. How dare 
you intercept me? I'll have you reported.” 
which the officer had 
endeavored to perform his unpleasant duty 
now gave place to an easy familiarity. He 
smiled, provokingly. 

“No you don’t, Rita,” he replied. “I didn't 
recognize you at first but I know you now. 


The courtesy with 


Singing for the big bugs, are you, now, right 
in their own homes instead of in the cabar- 
ets? Sure, you’re getting along fine. But I 
can’t let you out, just the same.” 


‘Do you mean I’m arrested?” 
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“Same thing,’ answered the minion of the 
law. ‘House quarantined. Kid’s got diph- 
theria.”’ 

“Damn!” 

Rita Caselli said it and she didn’t care 
who heard it. Then she turned, re-entered 
the house—and came face to face with the 
man with whom she had planned to elope. 

“My darling!” exclaimed Horace Payne, as 
he saw her. “Have you been waiting all this 
time? How good of you. ‘I didn’t mean to 
leave you so abruptly but you see,—I—a 
message came for me—and—” 

“You needn’t finish,” snapped Rita, her 
face flushed with anger and her jeweled 
hands beating an impatient tat-too, one 
against the other. “I know the whole story. 
The kid’s got diphtheria and here we are shut 
up in this Saints’ Rest like rats in a trap.” 

“But Rita, dear,’ implored Horace, ‘you 
forget that we have each other. My wife will 
not leave the nursery and you can sing and 
play for me and—I’ll do all in my power to 
surround you with every comfort that money 
can buy during your imprisonment here. 
Come, sweetheart, you know we had planned 
such companionship,” he continued, attempt- 
ing to take her in his arms. 

She flung herself from him and turned, 
furiously. ‘“‘Are you crazy?” she _ cried. 
“Don’t touch me. Don’t come near me. 
You've just come from that kid. Sing? A 
lot I'll sing. I'll probably have diphtheria 
before I get through and never be able to 
sing again as long as I live. Oh, hell! 
That's what a girl gets for mixing up with 
domestic relations and babies and the Lord 
knows what, just because some fool man falls 
in love with her. Thank the Lord I’m not 
married.” Then the thought of John Dugan 
flashed across her abnormal mind. “And if 
I do marry,” she continued, half to herself, 
“IT wouldn’t have a baby to please any man, 
no matter how much I loved him—always 
something the matter with them.” 

Horace Payne was too dazed, too disillu- 
sioned to speak. The brief silence which 
ensued was broken by Rita. 

“Go back,” she cried, vehemently. “Go 
back to your wife and your baby. I’m sick 
of the sight of you. Quarantined! It makes 
me tired. Why didn’t you send me word 
when you found out what was the matter and 
not keep me waiting here till the police 
came? You needn’t think I’m going to stay,” 
she continued, in a more determined tone. 
“T’ll tell you right now that I’m going out 


the first chance I get and you’ll never see me 
around you or your kid again, so help me.” 

As the woman’s tirade continued the face 
of the man grew white and tense. He caught 
a glimpse of himself in the mirror opposite 
and he wondered if the reflection he saw was 
really his own. A new light turned in his 
eyes. At last his soul had awakened. 

Laura Payne’s estimate of her husband had 
not been wrong. He was quite capable of 
rising to the height of her ideal of him, but 
he had never before made any effort to do 
so or try to analyze the beautiful character 
of the woman who was his wife. 

He had chosen her, he remembered it now, 
to be the mother of his children. He had 
loved and married her because she seemed to 
embody all the gentle, loving attributes 
which he thought a wife and mother should 
possess. Had she failed in any respect? Sup- 


‘pose she had scorned motherhood as the 


woman before him. Suppose she had sought 
to destroy rather than to create. Suppose 
she had rebelled at home life, neglected her 
child, left it to the care of hirelings. Would 
he have wished her thus? 

He writhed, inwardly, at the thought. Had 
Laura not brought to each new experience 
with a sweet docility and tenderness that 
denoted strength of character? Was she not 
even now facing danger and perhaps death 
itself at the bedside of her child? And he— 

He gazed at the beautiful creature, whom 
a moment before he had sought to ca- 
ress, with a sense of horror and disgust. A 
groan escaped his lips. For a brief second 
his eyes met those of Rita Caselli, then he 
turned abruptly and with bowed, shamed 
head strode from the room. “Fool—fool— 
fool—” he muttered to himself. 

For an instant Rita stood and looked after 
his retreating figure. She laughed, a low, 
mocking laugh. Horace heard it and shud- 
dered at the sound. 

“The poor fool!” exclaimed Rita, shrugging 
her shoulders. “The poor fool. Gee, but I'd 
like to get out of here!” 


HE was roused by a gentle tapping at 

the window. She listened. The _ tap- 
ping was repeated, this time a little louder. 
She turned. A low voice spoke from with- 
out. 


“Rita, Rita, open the window.” 

It was Dugan’s voice. At the sound the 
woman’s whole demeanor changed. She 
sprang forward and unfastened the casement. 
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“For heaven’s sake, John,’ she exclaimed. 
“Get me out of here, quick.” 


Laura Payne, coming silently through the 
dimly-lighted hall in search of her husband 
felt a cool rush of air on her face and heard 
the sound of voices. Her first thought was of 
burglars. Hurrying cautiously toward the 
drawing-room door she hid behind the heavy 
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caution, evidently believing themselves quite 
safe from interruption. 

“And you couldn’t pull off the elopement!” 
exclaimed the man, disgustedly. ‘‘What in 
blazes are we going to do? That’s what I 
want to know. That’s what I came up here 
for. There’s the story all in type, just wait 
ing for the word from you so we ¢an let it 
loose. Here's the proof.” 
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“Answer Me!"’ She Cried. ‘“What 


portiéres and listened. One hand rested 
lightly on the electric bell that, at a touch, 
would set off every burglar alarm in the 
house. 

To her surprise she saw at the window the 
woman whose advent at the reception had 
occasioned her such disquietude. She was 
talking with a newspaper man. Mrs. Payne 
recognized him as the one who had been at 
the house earlier in the evening to report the 
reception. The two were talking with little 





Have You Done With My Husband?’ 


He pulled a strip of paper from his pocket 
and read aloud the words printed upon it. 
“SOCIETY SCANDALIZED. 

Horace Payne, Wall Street Broker, 
elopes from his own home with a 
eabaret singer because he is 
lonely and neglected by 
his wife.” 

The listening woman by the velvet por- 
tiéres clutched their heavy folds in her trem- 
bling hands and with difficulty stifled the cry 
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of horror that rose to her lips. What was it 
they were talking about? Her husband—the 
man she had idealized—whose child she was 
even now nursing back to life,—had he been 
lonely? Had he thought of leaving her for 
another? She strained her ears that she 
might hear more of the conversation. The 
man was still speaking. 

“I never thought you’d fail me like this,” 
he complained. “It’ll get me in bad with the 
paper. What did you wait so long for? 
Couldn’t you have got him away before he 
discovered the kid’s illness?” 

“You know if I could, I’d have done it,” 
the woman replied, angrily. “His wife sent 
him word before any of the guests were noti- 
fied. He went out and I waited—like a fool— 
till it was too late to get out, that’s all.” 

“Well, it’s a devil of a mess,” answered 
Dugan. “’Sh,” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“Here comes a cop!” 

He dropped silently down into the shrub- 
bery below and Rita hastily closed the win- 
dow. As she turned a tall, white-faced, out- 
raged wife confronted her. 

“What have you done?” exclaimed Laura 
Payne in low, ringing tones as she peered in- 
tently into the face of the woman who had 
walked unbidden into her home. “I don’t 
know what to call you—I don’t know what to 
Say to you—you are beneath contempt. Sut 
I want you to tell me, what have you done? 
What—have—you—done?”’ 

Rita’s bold, defiant attitude goaded the wo- 
man with the Madonna-like face into action 
of which the latter had never dreamed her- 
self capable. Laura Payne stretched forth 
her white, shapely hands and grasped her by 
the shoulders, as if to shake her into an ex- 


planation that would blot out all the misery 
of the past few minutes. 

“Answer me,” she cried. “What have you 
done with my husband?” 

Rita Caselli shrugged her shoulders under 
the gripping hands and showed her teeth in 
a smile. A tantalizing light danced in her 
brilliant eyes. 

“Oh, piffie!” she exclaimed, with a bored 
air, jerking herself loose from the grasp of 
the other, just as Horace Payne appeared at 
the doorway. “There he is. Let him tell 
you himself. I’m sick of the whole rotten 
business.” 

The next moment the penitent husband 
was kneeling at his wife’s feet. 

“My whole life shall be an atonement,” he 
murmured, brokenly. “Not till I nearly lost 
you did I realize how little I have appreci- 
ated your love—the love of a pure and noble 
woman who is as devoted a mother as she is 
faithful a wife.” 

“No Horace,” replied his wife, as he rose 
to his feet, “it is I who should ask forgive- 
ness. I gave all my love to the baby. I quite 
forgot that you were my lover. But you shall 
never again feel lack of companionship, I 
promise you that, my husband.” 

Like two weary pilgrims going hand in 
hand to worship at a shrine, the husband and 
wife went back to their child. 

There, in that wonderful nursery, under 
the picture of the Madonna, they stood look- 
ing down at the sleeping babe in the crib. 

“Thank God, the crisis is past,’’ whispered 
Horace Payne, holding his wife close in his 
arms. 

And Rita Casselli, slipped away into the 
night with Dugan, and back into her world. 





to me I've heard that name before.” 





“WHY SURE ENOUGH” 


DWIN AUGUST and company were out on a “location” recently and while 

waiting for the camera man to get his tripod up Eddie got talking to an 
old negro who might have passed for the original Uncle Remus. 

“What is your name?” he asked the darkey. 

“George Washington, suh,” said the negro. 

“George Washington eh? George Washington—seems very familiar. Seems 


“Well, I guess maybe you all ought to have heerd it before,” said George. 
“TIT been working around here most twenty-five yeahs.” 
































“Dolly of the Dailies” 


A SERIES OF EXCITING NEWSPAPER STORIES 


9—Dolly Plays Detective 


Adapted from the Photoplay of Acton Davies 


By Helen Bagg 


Illustrations from the Edison Film, Featuring Mary Fuller 


4 ISS DESMOND, let me _intro- 

-duce the Count de Rochepierre! 

Count, this is the clever girl I’ve 
been telling you about. She does those won- 
derful articles for the—the—what do you call 
your paper, Jimmy Malone? Oh, THE CoMEr, 
of course,” and Mrs. Cambridge laughed teas- 
ingly, as the good looking Frenchman bent 
over Dolly’s hand and kissed it. 

“It ees a young lady I have long weeshed 
to meet,” he said, as Dolly flushed a bit at 
the unaccustomed salutation. 

“Beastly cheeky fellows, these foreigners!” 
James Malone was saying to himself as the 
Count took his seat beside Mrs. Cambridge. 
“IT suppose he thinks that because all the 
pretty women in New York have been mak 
ing fools of themselves over him this winter, 
Dolly Desmond’s going to do the same thing. 
He'll get an awful jolt in a minute.” 

They were dining with the Cambridges and 
some other friemds at a roof garden; Malone, 
the new managing editor of THE Comet, and 
Dolly Desmond, the clever young reporter 
who had “scooped” the town on more than 
one occasion. There was no doubt but that 
Jimmy Malone was displaying a great deal 
of interest in Dolly these days. He displayed, 
also, a decided tendency to be disagreeable 
when Dolly smiled on other men, and Dolly 
had a way of smiling on other men whenever 
she chose. Hadn’t she leaned out of the car 
—Malone had driven her to the dinner—and 
waved her hand to the old policeman on the 
beat? And hadn’t the policeman grinned and 
waved back in a manner decidedly undigni- 
fied and unpolicemanlike? And now it began 
to look as though Malone’s confident expec- 
tation of the discomfiture of the Count de 
Rochepierre was misplaced, for Dolly was 


flirting shamelessly with him before the soup 
was passed. 

She was enjoying herself hugely. She had 
been working hard and the dinner party was 
a welcome change. She liked the Cam- 
bridges and their friends and she like Jimmy 
Malone—when he wasn’t grouchy. As for 
the Frenchman—well, Dolly didn’t wonder 
that he had been lionized all winter. He was 
an interesting talker, and so very much at 
his ease, she reflected, even when, leaning 
across the table to catch something that she 
had said through the noise of the orchestra, 
he had the bad luck to tip over a glass of 
wine and spatter Mrs. Cambridge’s gown, he 
carried off the situation with a grace that 
very few of her own countrymen could have 
commanded. 

The Count was not the only lion of the 
occasion, for every one had heard of the 
plucky little reporter and all the women 
were eager to ask questions and wonder how 
it felt to “really work on a newspaper.” 

“And do you actually see all those queer 
things that you—what is it—‘scoop’ for THE 
ComMEtT?” demanded one of them, eagerly. 
Dolly laughed and dimpled. 

“Well, most of them,’ she answered, with a 
glance at Malone’s impassive profile. 

“And where do you live and what do you 
do with yourself when you aren’t scooping?” 
giggled another. 

“She has a love of a flat out on West Fifty 
ninth. Tl take you out there to call some 
day, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Cambridge. 

Dolly laughed again. “Yes, do come out 
and see ‘how the other half lives,’”’ she re- 
plied. “I'll give you a cup of tea and we'll 
play auction.” 

“We'll come tomorrow.” Mrs. Cambridge 
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The Count Left Early Amid the Regrets of All the Ladies 


turned to the Count. “Will you come, 
Count?” 

The Count declared that he would like 
nothing better, and Mrs. Cambridge looked 
across the table at 
Jimmy?” 


Sorry. I am unfortunate enough to b« 


Malone. “And _ you, 


employed on a newspaper,” was the peevish 
reply. Just then the host looked at his watch. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “we'll have to b 
starting if we want to see anything of that 
play we're going to!” 

“T regret most deeply that I cannot go 
with you, but I have a—you call it ‘a previ- 
ous engagement.’” The count rose as he 
spoke. “However, it is only till tomorrow, 
n’est ce pas?” and he left amid the regrets 
of all the ladies. 

“As a rule I think these foreign celebrities 
are a bore,’ remarked Mrs. Cambridge as 
the party rose to leave the restaurant, “but 
the Count is a dear! I’ve never met a more 
fascinating man.” 

“Most of us could manage a little fascina- 


tion if we had nothing else to do, I imagine.” 
Malone made the remark in an undertone to 
Dolly but Cambridge over heard it and 
chuckled. 

“Right you are, Jimmy! They’ve got it 
on the ‘tired business man’ every time. I 
say, Grace, where’s your necklace?” 

Mrs. Cambridge turned pale; her hands 
went up to her neck instantly. 

“It’s—it’s gone!” she cried, aghast. 

A murmur of dismay went up among the 
guests and everybody began to search about 
the table and among the wraps. 

“You’re sure you had it on?” the question 
was Dolly’s. 

“T had it on when I sat down. I remember 
it distinctly. Oh, what can have become of 
it?” 

“T don’t remember noticing. Was it your 
pearl necklace?” asked one of the women 
nervously. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Cambridge was nearly in tears. 
“Harry gave it to me for my birthday. Count 
Rochepierre was dining with us that night 
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and he said he’d never seen finer pearls. 
Oh, Harry, do do something about it quick!” 
The search was resumed but with no result. 
It was incredible that a necklace could be 
taken from a woman’s neck in a brilliantly 
lighted restaurant, with no one the wiser, but 
it seemed to have been done, nevertheless. 

The party divided itself on the way to the 
theatre, Dolly going wih Malone in his car. 
They discussed the case excitedly; at least 
Dolly was excited. Malone declared that the 
whole affair was nonsense. 

“Grace Cambridge is a scatterbrain and 
imagines she had the thing on. She'll find 
it in her jewel case when she gets home and 
will wake us all up telephoning to us about 
it,” he remarked. 

“Scatterbrain, nothing!” Dolly’s voice was 
ndignant. “No woman could imagine putting 
on a necklace like that! If she says she had 
it on, she had it on. That’s all there is to 

‘Then I suppose the waiter removed it 
with one hand while he passed the celery 


with the other, eh?” suggested Malone. 


“I’ve heard of people doing quite as clever 
things as that and so have you,” she retorted. 

“Perhaps, but they don’t move in our set,” 
he replied. ‘Will you let me take you to the 
Cambridge’s tango tea on Friday?” he con- 
tinued, as they drew up before the theatre. 

“No,” replied Dolly, serenely. “I am un- 
fortunate enough to be employed on a news- 


” 


paper. 


HE next day found Dolly busy putting 
her tiny flat in order for the expected 
visitors. Upon second thoughts she had 
come to the conclusion that Malone had been 
right about the necklace. Undoubtedly, Mrs. 
Cambridge had found it safely put away in 
her jewel case on her return from the theatre. 
What else could have happened? Necklaces, 
she reflected, are not taken from one’s neck 
in full view of a room full of people. It was 
about the middle of the afternoon when her 
bell rang and running to the tube, she heard 
the voice of Count Rochepierre. 
“Yes, indeed, come up.” Dolly ran hos- 
pitably to the door, only to find, to her as- 
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“Count Rochepierre Was Dining With Us That Night and He Said He'd Never Seen Finer Pearls’ 
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tonishment, that the gentleman was quite 


aione. 


“But the 


> 


others? I thought-—” 
“Chere mademoiselle, they will come with- 
out doubt,” the Count kissed her hand again. 


How unfortunate that Jimmy Malone couldn’t 


be there to see, reflected Dolly! ‘“I—I took 
the liberty of coming a leetle early. Made- 
moiselle will pardon my assurance?” 

Dolly laughed. “I guess you didn’t want 


to play bridge, Count,” she said. 
that it?” 
There 


Was a 


“Wasn't 


was no doubt that the 


companion. 


Frenchman 
Dolly had 
liked him the evening before, but this after- 
noon he quite eclipsed himself. 


fascinating 


He had been 


everywhere and met everyone and he de- 
clared that Dolly Desmond and her pictur- 
esque career appealed to him as no other 


American girl had done. He 


turning to France in a 


would be re- 
few weeks, he said, 


and he would bear away with him the mem- 
ory of the most charming woman he had met 
Then, 


dre a little box from his pocket and opening 


in all his travels. rather shyly, he 


it showed her a ring, a sapphire set in 


diamonds. 
“It has 


” 


been in my family many years, 
he said, slowly, “I would like you to keep it— 
and think of me sometimes when you 
Egg 


Dolly stared at him in amazement. 


wear 


“It's wonderful! But, Count Rochepierre, 
I can’t—really, I can’t take it.” 

“But, mademoiselle, why not? 
thinking that the charming 


in the world will sometimes remember 


Let me go 


home most Wwo- 
Man 
me.” 
shall 


mustn’t take your ring. It’s 


“Of course I But I 


why, it’s too 


remember you. 


valuable altogether.” 


“It is ring, few 


I would like to offer you something 


only a mademoiselle, a 


stones. 


else—perhaps you have already guessed—but, 


as vou know, in my country these things are 


arranged for us, and it ees a matter of 
honor.’ There were tears in the Count’s 
dark eyes as he hesitated a moment. Dolly 
was moved deeply, but before she could 


speak, the bell rang. The ladies had arrived. 


The Count rose. “T will go, mademoiselle. 


I do not feel in the mood to laugh and chat 


with your friends. You will pardon me?” 


” 


“Of course, but 


“Perhaps I may go out the other way? 
Your charming apartment has perhaps an- 


other cntrance?” 
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“There’s the kitchen door,’ replied Dolly, 
as she rushed to the tube and 
visitors to come up. 

“IT shall take the kitchen exit. I bave no 
mind to make excuses to Madame Cambridge 
who adores the bridge,” and Dolly ushered 
him toward her tiny kitchenette just as the 
party of women knocked at the front door. 

“Au revoir, chére mademoiselle. I shall 
see you perhaps on Friday at what you call 
the tango tea?” 

“I think so. Just down those stairs—that’s 
it. Good bye,” 


invited her 


and Dolly, smiling in spite 
of herself at the spectacle of the elegant 
I'renchman fumbling with the lock on her 
kitchen door, rushed back to the other door. 
It dawned on her suddenly that in her excite- 
ment she had quite forgotten to return the 
ring. 

The under way, only a 
few minutes being taken by Mrs. Cambridge 
to tell her woes about the necklace. She had 
not found it at home, nor had any of Harry’s 
investigations resulted in anything. 


same Was soon 


It was 
a most inexplicable case and she would never 
wear anything valuable in a _ restaurant 
again. 

“Harry’s put the matter in the hands of 
the police, but they never find anything, do 
you think?” 

“Tl should think you’d be horribly afraid 
living here all remarked 
Crane, to Dolly. 

“a7 


alone,” Eleanor 
Oh, I haven’t any valuables to lose. 
I'm safe enough.” 

“You’ve a very beautiful ring,’ remarked 
Mrs. Cambridge, looking at Dolly’s 
Dolly flushed and turned the stone 
ively. 

“That,” she said, “is not mine. 
Come on, let’s play bridge.” 

They had been playing about an hour when 
the telephone rang and Dolly jumped up to 
answer it. It was the Count’s voice asking 
if he might Mrs. 
Cambridge. 


finger. 
re flect- 


It’s a loan. 


speak a moment with 
“He forgot all about our engagement,” that 

lady announced, as she returned to the table. 

“He’s down at the club with Harry and has 

just heard about my necklace. Poor fellow, 

for me!” 

“Well, I think we’ve played enough bridge. 


he’s so sorry 
I’m due at a dinner at seven.” Mrs. Cran? 


rose from the table. “Mercy on us,” she ex- 
claimed, “my necklace is gone!” 
For a moment there was wild confusion 


and searching, then Miss Forsyth, Eleanor’s 
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Her beautiful La Val- 
had gone the way of the other two neck- 


sister, gave a scream. 
liere 
laces. The four women stared at each other 
in perplexed horror. Even Dolly, not usually 
at a loss for words was speechless. The thing 
like witchcraft. 

odd 


said, finally. 


looked 
“it's 
Cambridge 


very odd indeed,” Mrs. 
“Here we are, four 
Last 
night I lost my necklace and today Eleanor 
May You'd better 


very 


of us, together last night and today. 


and lose theirs. keep an 
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“Oh, don't bother. 
Harry is quite at home at headquarters since 
last night. And they 
swept out of the little flat, very coolly indeed 
Dolly stood looking after them with a lump 


Harry will attend to it. 


Good afternoon.” 


in her throat but an angry light in her eyes 
It was quite plain what they thought. She 
had been present at both robberies, and she 
had lost nothing herself. Also she was wear- 
ing a ring decidedly too valuable to belong to 
who worked for a living. 


a young woman 


























“It's Wonderful! 


eye on your ring, Dolly.””. There was some- 
thing disagreeable in her tone and Dolly 
felt her color rising. But she determined 
that she would not lose control of herself. 


Something very strange was happening and 
she would need all her wits to get to the bot- 
tom of it. She looked at them calmly. 
“T shall,’ she said, quietly. ‘I am more 
sorry than I can tell you that this has—hap- 
pened; but once the police get to work on the 
shall 


will 


case we probably clear up the whole 
affair. | put the matter in their hands 


at once.” 


But. Count Rochenierre, I Can't—Really I Can't Take It’ 


She was under suspicion—she, Dolly Des- 


of having robbed thr« 


friends of their jewelry! 


mond, of Tit CoME! 
of her 


“Harry will attend to it!” Dolly repeate 
the that flashed. ‘“‘Oh, he 
will, Well, we’ll just see whether 
I guess it’s up to the star re 


with 
he? 


he will or not. 


words 


eves 


will 


porter to do a little Sherlock Holmesing on 


her own account!” and she sat down at the 


table and buried her chin in her hands. She 
reviewed the incidents of the 
First, the Count and his ring. 

bit odd, but 


afternoon. 
That 


were apt to be 


Was a 


foreigners odd. 
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Of course as a general rule people did not fall 
in love with other people quite as quickly as 
that, except on the stage, still, she was will- 
ing to believe that the Count might be an 
exception. Anyhow, the Count had gone be- 
fore the women came, so he—Dolly’s hands 
dropped to her lap. A look of concentration 
came into her eyes. Quickly she rose and 
re-arranged the chairs as they had been dur- 
ing the game. Then she seated herself in 
the chair which she had octupied. It faced 
the bedroom, which was divided from the 
living room by portiéres. Eleanor Crane had 
been her partner for the first rubber and had 
sat with her back to the bedroom. After the 
rubber, Eleanor and May had pivoted, bring- 
ing May opposite Dolly. They had been sit- 
ting thus when the telephone rang. With a 
triumphant little grunt, Dolly Desmond rose, 
grabbed the nearest hat, raced downstairs 
and hailed a taxi. Sherlock Holmes was on 
the warpath. 

The taxi drew up before the Count’s hotel 
and Dolly darted out. In the office she in- 
quired for the Count and learned that he was 
out. The clerk knew Dolly, of course, and 
when in her most persuasive tone she begged 
to be shown to the Frenchman's apartment, 
he really hated to refuse. But even a hotel 
clerk cannot do everything a pretty woman 
asks him to, and showing anyone into the 
rooms of an absent guest struck him as just 
a little too much for even a star reporter to 
ask. 

“Well, I’m sorry. They told me at the office 
not to come back without an interview with 
this chap and he’s absurdly opposed to inter- 
views. I thought I might startle him into 
giving me one.” Dolly looked even more per- 
suasively at the clerk. 

“Sorry, Miss Desmond. Why not wait till 
he comes in?” 

Dolly smiled in spite of herself. ‘‘Well, per- 

ips I will,’ she said. “Is Mr. Graves busy? 
I might chat with him awhile and see if he’s 
got a story for me.” 

Graves was the house detective and in a 
few minutes Dolly was closeted with him, 
with the result that she was shown into the 
Count’s apartment by no less a person than 
the house detective himself and left there to 
do her worst. 

“Nice situation this, if I happen to have 
guessed wrong,” she said to herself, as she 
glanced round the luxurious little room. 
“But I haven’t—I know I haven’t!”’ and she 
pulled aside the portiéres that led to the 


bedroom. Sherlock Holmes himself couldn’t 
have given Dolly points on searching that 
bedroom. She went through it as a custom 
house officer goes through a suspected trunk. 
And sure enough, under a pile of exquisite 
shirts with the Count’s monogram on them, 
she found the little box that she knew held 
Grace Cambridge’s pearls. 

“But the other two?” she paused a moment, 
then chuckled at her own stupidity. ‘They're 
still in the pocket of the gentleman who’s tell- 
ing Harry how to find his wife’s necklace, 
of course.” She tucked the box back under 
the shirts and started for the door—then 
stopped a moment. Somebody was passing in 
the hall. Quickly Dolly entered the outer 
room and stood pensively examining a par- 
ticularly ugly bust on the bookcase. She 
heard the door open and turned to greet the 
Count whose look of alarm at seeing her in- 
stantly smoothed itself into one of delight. 

“Mademoiselle, what kindness—what con- 
descension—to come here and surprise me 
like this!” 

Dolly dimpled roguishly. “Didn’t they tell 
you downstairs that I was here? I made 
them let me in to wait for you. You see, mon- 
sicur, you ran away in such a hurry that I 
didn’t have a chance to return your ring.” 

“The ring, mademoiselle?” his face fell. 
“But I had hoped—” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t keep it. You know it’s 
altogether too valuable to go out of your 
family. Please take it.” 

“But mademoiselle—’” 

“T couldn’t sleep with a thing like that in 
the house. I should be afraid of robbers.” 
Dolly laughed confidingly, as she handed him 
the ring. “And now, please don’t come down 
with me. I know this hotel like a book. I'll 
see you at the tea on Friday,” and Dolly 
tripped out of the room and into the elevator. 
She stopped a moment to chat with the house 
detective and then started for home. 

“The wretch! I suppose he thought he 
could throw me off my guard with his old 
ring and all that mushy nonsense! Well,” 
she told herself with a little chuckle, “he very 
nearly did, too. We'll have to look out for 
these fascinating foreigners in the future, 
Dolly, my love!” 

Dolly was relieved on looking through the 
papers to find no mention of the lost jewels. 
Evidently Cambridge had seen the wisdom of 
keeping the affair quiet. On Friday morning 
she called up Malone. 

“T’ve changed my mind about the Cam- 
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Dolly Stood Pensively Examining 


“Are you still think- 
and Malone of course replied 
that he call her 


she said. 


9? 


bridge’s tea,” 
ing of 
he 
four. 
There 


were 


going 


that and would for 


at 


Was 


doubt that the Cambridges 


rather taken aback when Dolly, dressed 


Was no 
in her best and prettiest, and accompanied by 
Malone, the But, 
Grace's greeting was less warm than 


Jimmy entered room. 
though 


usual, she did not otherwise betray her feel- 


ing. Mrs. Crane and May Forsyth, who were 
chatting with Count Rochepierre, did not no- 
tice Dolly at all; the Count, however, was all 
attention. Much to Malone’s satisfaction, 


Dolly was not as responsive as usual. She 


Was tired, she said, and didn’t feel like danc- 


ing, and turning to Malone she suggested a 


seat over in the corner where they could 


watch the dancing and talk quietly. 

“Listen, I want you to do somethin for 
me. It's awfully important.’ Dolly spoke 
in a whisper. Malone looked at her a bit 
surprised. 

“Of course. What is it?” 

“When they’ve danéed a half an hour 


a Particularly Ugly Bust on the Bookcase 


longer, propose to Grace that we have an old 


fashioned game of ‘Forfeits. I Know it 
sounds queer, but it means a scoop for the 
paper if you do it.” 


Dolly’s face was earnest and Malone agreed 


at once. “They’ll be tired enough to stop by 


then; it’s beastly hot,” he remarked. “What 


have you got up your sleeve now, anyhow?” 

Dolly laughed. “I'll tell you when it pans 
out,” she said. “Run along and dance with 
Grace. Here comes the Count and I want to 
talk to him.” 


Malone obeyed, and the Count, laden with 


tea and cakes, sat down by Dolly. He was in 


great spirits and Dolly thought him more 
amusing than ever. 

“Listen, everybody!” it was the hostess’s 
voice. “Let’s stop dancing and cool off. Mr. 
Malone wants to be old fashioned and play 
‘Forfeits,’” then as everyone laughed, she 
continued: “We're going to vote on the 


poorest dancers and make each pay a forfeit.” 
“That will be exclaimed the Count. 
“For I have only learned the—what you call 


me!” 


him—hesitation—this afternoon.” 
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There was a good deal of laughing and 
discussion but finally a committee was ap- 
pointed to judge, and in a few minutes the 
victims, headed good naturedly by the Count, 
were sentenced to pay the forfeits. Mrs. 
Cambridge, Dolly and Malone were to pro- 
nounce the forfeits. Just then a maid came 
to call Grace to the phone. Dolly’s eyes glit- 
tered. 

“Sit down, Count, and hold up your hands 
while I think of a penalty,” she cried, ex- 
citedly. 

“With pleasure, mademoiselle. Any pen- 
alty that you select must be pleasant,” and 
the Count’s hands went up instantly. Before 
anyone realized what she was doing, Dolly 
had slipped a pair of shining handcuffs on 
them and snapped the clasps. 

“My penalty is that you return to these 
three ladies the necklaces you took from them 
at the roof garden and in my house.” Dolly’s 
voice was hard and businesslike. There was 
a hush all over the room. The Count, all the 
smoothness gone from his face, was glaring 
at her. 

“What do you mean? How dare you?” he 
was choking with rage. Just then Mrs. Cam- 
bridge, white and trembling, came into the 
room. 

“Harry,” she cried, “Harry, it was the po- 
lice station and they said that my necklace 
and the others had been found, but where do 
you think? Oh, what does this mean?” She 
had just caught sight of the Count. Harry 
Cambridge came forward. 

“It means that we’ve just seen a very pretty 
bit of detective work done by a very clever 


little woman,” he said, slowly. “Where did 
they find the jewels?” 

“In the Count’s room at the hotel,” cried 
Grace, white and frightened. 

“I thought they would,” said Dolly, quietly. 
Then, to Malone: “Didn’t I tell you I hada 
scoop for THE CoMET?” 

* * + * 1 ok + . 

“You see,’—Dolly and Malone were on 
their way to the office—‘‘the moment I got to 
thinking about it the other day I knew that 
the Count had never really left my flat when 
I thought he did. It was dead easy for him 
to steal back into the bedroom while I was 
letting those women in. Then, you see, both 
Eleanor and May sat with their backs to the 
portiéres, and nothing was easier than for 
him to reach through and take the necklace 
while I, sitting opposite, was playing the 
dummy and too interested to look up. Of 
course, he must be a master of sleight of 
hand to be able to take a necklace off a 
woman’s neck without her feeling it, but you 
can see that he’s a clever rascal. Why, he 
must have taken Grace’s when he upset the 
wine on her dress the other night and was so 
busy wiping it up with his napkin.” 

“All that business about the ring was to 
make a friend of me, I suppose, so that my 
suspicions wouldn’t go in his direction. Of 
course the house detective at the hotel man- 
aged the police end of the affair and now I 
guess Mr. Count de Rochepierre will think 
twice before he lifts any more jewels from 
his society friends.” 

“Dolly,” said Malone, earnestly, ‘“‘you’re a 
great little kid!” 
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NEVER AGAIN | 


A FEW evenings ago a crowd of the Photoplayers who live out at Hollywood, 
4 were coming to town, and Wallace Reid put on a derby hat, for the first time 
| in years. It felt queer and uncomfortable. It hurt his forehead and when he 
shifted it the hurt was transferred to the back of his head. When he eased the 

hat it wabbled. When he pulled it down it sawed his ears. 
And it was on his mind fully as firmly as on his head. It obsessed him. 


that he was talking through his hat. 


he said in a hoarse whisper. 
“Goin’ to a masquerade?” 


\_—— 


All the time he was talking to his wife in the street car he couldn’t help feeling 


He noticed the other members of the party looked at him queerly. They 
recognized the fact that there was something unfamiliar about him. 
Russell Bassett who capped the climax. 


3ut it was 
Leaning forward across the car aisle 











The $250 Prize Awarded 


A WOMAN WINS PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’S AMATEUR 


RS. CORDE- 
M Tt a > 
FORD, of 


Baton Rouge, La., is 
the winner of the 
$250 prize of- 
fered by the PHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE for 
the best scenario 
written by a photo- 
playwright who had 
never sold a script. 
Mrs. Ford’s_ photo- 
play is. entitled 
“The Blood of Bud- 
da.” The script, as 


cash 


submitted, will be 
published in the 
PHOTOPLAY SCEN- 
ARIO, and in story 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. It 


form in 
will 
also be produced as 
a photoplay by one of 
the big film compan- 
ies. The contest was 
announced in April, 
1914, and closed 
June 15. Hardly had 
the contest been an- 
nounced the 
scripts began to 


when 


SCENARIO CONTEST 




















Mrs. Cordelia Ford, of Baton Rouge, La., Winner of the 
$250 Frize 


pour in. 
from all parts of the 
country in a steady 
stream that grew in 


They came 


volume as the time 
for closing drew 
near. In all 2,096 
scenarios were sub- 
mitted. The process 
of elimination  be- 
gan the day after 
the contest closed. 
The first step pro- 


ceeded with compar- 
ative rapidity; as a 
result 68 
scripts 


manu- 
were select- 
ed as so original in 
plot and so well con- 
structed that they 
worth further 
consideration. The 
next step was much 
But grad- 
ually it was com- 
pleted and the num- 
ber of possible win- 
ners had 
rowed to 11. 
third 
choice of 
best 


were 


slower. 


been nar- 
The 
step — the 
the 


senario 


one 
from 





W E, the undersigned, are unanimously agreed that the scenario submitted 


by Mrs. Cordelia B. Ford of Baton Rouge, La., is the best of those 
submitted in the amateur scenario writers’ contest conducted by PHOTO- 
| PLAY MAGAZINE, and accordingly award it the prize. 


Signed 








: Us Jamin “Curr gh 


V ruella sO ( 
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——T Akio; William Lord Wright, photoplay editor of the 

eo as DkaMAtTic Mirror; John M. Pribyl, editor of the 

5 Selig Company; and Monte M. Katterjohn, formerly 

editor of the Universal Film Company—unanimously 
agreed that Mrs. Ford’s photoplay was the best. 

Mr. Kenneth Cloud, of the Cloud Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the PHoropLay MAGAzINE, left at 
once for Baton Rouge in order to secure an affidavit 
from Mrs. Ford that she had never sold a scenario. 
The affidavit is presented in these pages. 

Everyone is, of course, interested in the outcome 
of such a contest, and in this case, over 
and above the interest in the re- 
sult is the intense interest 
members of the Photoplay- 
wrights’ Association will 
have as to the character of 
the scripts submitted. The 
conditions of the contest 
made it unique among 

























































contests. Photoplays’ 
contest was designed 





to satisfy a curiosity 
as to what the ama- 
teur photo play- 
wright is doing. 


Monte M. Katterjohn 


these 11—was the 
slowest and most dif- 
ficult. gut the five 
judges—Mrs. Louella O. 
Parsons, editor of the 


The September 
number of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE will con- 
tain a critical article 
by one of the judges on 
the scripts submitted. 


Essanay Company; A. 
W. Thomas, editor of the 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and 
and the PHoropLay ScEN- 








Mrs. Louella 0. Parsons 


Of the four judges 
whose pictures are re- 
produced here, Mrs. 
Parsons is Editor of 
the Essanay Company, 
Mr. Pribyl is Selig’s 
scenario editor, Mr. 
Katterjohn was for- 
merly with Universal, 
and Mr, Thomas is edi- 
tor of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE and the 
PHOTOPLAY SCE- 
NARIO. 




















John Pribyl A. W. Thomas 
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EARN A ROCKER EASY 


CONTAINS 7 OF OUR MOST _.Sell 25 Boxes of 
ie Neue seit os es 6This Soap and 
po > Earn This 
Fine Uphol- 
stered Rocker 











































DON’T Description of 


MISS THIS Rocker No. 90174 
BIG OFFER! 





Frame of solid 
Oak, Golden Oak 


E will send this fine finish ; is Sans ae 
Rocker and 25 _ boxes J wide; 8 3-4 inch 
of our Big Bargain seven } ®¥re fillers under 


arms; seat measures 


(7) Bar Box of Assorted Toilet ] 21x20'inches; spring 


ca construction. Rock- 
Soap to any responsible person, § er upholstered in 


on thirty days’credit, Don’tsend | Pest black imitation 
any money unless you want to— J inches high from 


just fill out the Coupon below— [L%@t 
give names of two reliable bus- 
iness men of your town as refer- 
ences, and if satisfactory we will, 
ship Soap and Rocker at once. 


You sell this Soap at 50c a box, send 
us $12.50 when it is sold, and you have 
the Rocker as your reward. 


Soap Easy to Sell 


Anyone can quickly sell twenty-five 
boxes of this high grade Toilet Soap. 
Boys and girls can easily earn this 
Rocker by selling Soap after school, 
Friends and neighbors will be glad to 
buy because of the big value, 


Everybody knows that Crofts & Reed’s 

roducts are of high quality. Wehave 
been making GOOD goods for twenty- 
six years People everywhere want @ 
Crofts & Reed’s Soap. You will be sur- 


prised how easy you can earn USE THIS COUPON 
this handsome Rocker. Remem- 


be ou tak < k—we tak 
pn LN, poh — CROFTS & REED co., Dept. A-411 Chicago 

if you are not perfectly satis- Please ship to my address 25 Boxes Assorted Soap and Rocker No. 
fied. 90174. IL agree to sell the Soap and send you $12.50 within 30 days: 


CROFTS & REED CO. 


Dept. A411 CHICAGO 








































































Solid Oak d 
Frame, High ieee} 
Back, Heavy f% 

Upholstering. ai 
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COCO O SEE EH HEHEHE HEHEHE ERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SEST EE EEEOES 


IF CASH ACCOM- cba hekee én wwe ee whe 6 2b2 260 k6 SEE CE NOTSASH ONES OOERES CORRE EDOESS 














PANIES 0 R D E R IN oe beers ei eee centiedcnesbeem GS. sc nnaneesauuenes 
we will send you a 70c 
box of chocolates as ER ne i a eee aE Be ETE aCe Ta pe 









a Present for Cash. 
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A Sketch of Mrs. Ford 


N THE day that Mrs. Cordelia Ford 

was asked for her biography there was 

nothing further from her mind. She 
had heard, of course, by telegram, that she 
was the winner of the $250 prize awarded 
by the PuHoropLAy MAGAZINE for the best 
scenario written by someone who had never 
sold a script. And while she had rejoiced 
over her success—as who wouldn’t?—it had 
not occurred to her that following on this 
would come an interest in the au- 
thor of the successful photoplay. She was 
found trimming the flowers in her yard and 
training some vines to run over her porch 
for shade in the summer time when she 
to read there. The first thing 
did on being told that the PHoropLay MAGa- 
ZINE wanted her picture was to run over and 


success 


wishes she 


ask a good neighbor’s advice. Woman-like 
she also ‘phoned her husband for his 
opinion. Under the same conditions many 


people would have been only too glad to tell 
they do everything, how proud 
they are of having gained so much distinc- 
tion, and what a fine thing it is to beat 
else. But that wasn’t the case 


just how 


everybody 


with Mrs. Ford. She 
thus: 

“IT was born at Nashville, Tennessee in 
1877, being the eldest daughter of John N. 
and Mary Todd. I am a granddaughter of 
Col. John Boyd of Virginia. 

“T received my education at Ward’s Semi- 
nary in Nashville, and was graduated at 
Christian College, Missouri, and in vocal 
music at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
While a student here I received much en- 
couragement from the John Church Music 
Company who accepted and published on 
the royalty plan, eight songs which I com- 
posed—words and music. Since that time 
I have written four more, two of which 
have been published. 

“In 1900 I married Dr. W. J. Ford of 
Kentucky. We are both cosmopolitans, and 
have spent most of our lives in travel in 
this country and abroad. 

“T have always been an omnivorous read- 
er and am very fond of good plays. Since 
the motion pictures have been in vogue I 
have been a constant patron, and they have 
always appealed to me even more than the 


her life 


sums up 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, PARISH OF EAST BATON ROUGE. 


Before me, 


=T) 


peared Vre.Cerdelia For 


wife of Dr. W. J. 


the uncersignod Notary Public, personally ap- 


Ford, to me well . 


known, who being duly sworn says that she has never sold, direct- 


ly or indirectly @ photcnlay scenario, and that she alone ia the 


author of all 


Eworn to and subecribed to before me, 


June, 1914. 
spdtsy 
é yaan 
ss DU NM 
bos 54 


scenarios submitted by her. 





y, A 
Birra borite L@ Foie 
this 20th day of 
BALD Slack. 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable 
remedy for Hay Fever and 
Asthma. We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 
cures to persons who have suf- 
fered for years after other 


remedies and change of cli- 
mate had failed. Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


70 Warren Ave., W. 
DETROIT, MICH. Va 





How to Write Photoplays pe _ | 2 a 
A Complete Course in Photoplay Writing Cc 


While they last we will send postp aid our new revised and 
aan righted course in Photoplay writing, How to Write Photo- 

s, to any address for 25c in silver. This course is used 
e —~ usively by all our students, and is endorsed by hundreds of 
successful writers and many scenario editors. It is generally 
accepted as The Standard Text on Photoplay Writing. Ke gular 
rice $30. This course has been poepare ~d by a man who has 
fad experience in this work, and who has been doing every day 
for years the very things he tells about in this course, It con- 
tains rules for the construction, preparation and selling of 
Photoplays, a working and salable sample scenario, and a list of 
41 Manutacturers Who Wish to Purchase Scenarios. This is the book you need. 
Don’t let a quarter stand between you and success in photoplay writing. 


SEND TO-DAY 
1101 Morton Bldg., Chicago 





THE HYDE PUBLISHING CO., 
























Taught Almost Anyone 


by Mall at Home. Thisisno special giftas \W 
you have supposed, but an art. I have f 

taught thousands in all parts cf the world. 
Costsmall. Send today, 2-centstampfor hy 
particulars and proofs, 


0. A. Smith, Room R-215 —823BigelowSt., PEORIA, ILL. 











Become a Photoplay 
Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PHOTOPLAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 2 5 
TEXTBOOK AND GUIDE Cc 
Containe Ten Lessons on Scenario Writing, Model Scenarios, 
List of Buyers, How to Reach Them. Everything else you 
should know. We will sell all good Scenarios you send. 


Service Bureau, Box 22, Salina Sta.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GREY-HAIRED AT 27 


‘NOT A GREY HAIR AT 35 


LT Am One of Many Liv Living Examples that 


=| 





Grey Hair Can Be Restored to 
Natural Colour and Beauty 


| SEND YOU THE PROOF FREE 


Let me send you free full information that will 
enable you to restore your Grey Hair to the natural 


colour and beauty of youth, no mat- 
ter what your age or the cause of 
your greyness. It is not a dye 
nor a stain. Its effects com- 
mence after four days’ use. 


I am a woman who became 
prematurely grey and old- 
looking at 27, but through a 
scientific friend I found an 
easy method which actually 
restored my hair to the natural 
colour of girlhood in a surpris- 
ingly short time. And so I have 






| arranged to give full instructions absolutely free of charge to 


any reader of this paper who wishes to restore the natural 
shade of youth to any grey, ble: ached or faded hair without 
the use of any greasy, sticky or injurious dyes or stains, and 
without detection. I pledge success, no matter how many 
things have failed. Perfect success with both sexesand all ages. 


So cut out the — below and send me your name and address 


(st ating whether Mrs. or Miss), and enclose two cent stamp 
© return postage and I will send you full particulars _ ~ will 
mane it unnecessary for you to ever have a grey hair aga 


Address MRS. MARY K. CHAPMAN, Suite ‘918, N. Banigan Bidg. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











THIS FREE COUPON {0°20 
otoplay anette 

eive free of charge Mrs. Chapman's comy lete instructions to restore 

gre cesta fe rand beauty of vouth Cut t is off ind pin to 
your iette 








t 70001 1 iediate use 2 p tor postage 
required, Address Mrs. ‘Mary XK. —. Suite 918, N. x A Bids. Providence, R. |. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 
who wishes to be without grey 
advised to accept above liberal offer at once. 
high standing proves the sincerity of her offer. 


Every reader of this paper. man or woman, 
hair for the rest +f their life is 
Mrs. Chapman's 





See Yourself in Motion Pictures 


A NEW INVENTION 
ENABLES YOU TO MAKE and SHOW 


potion Pictures of yourself, 
family, friends, sports, travels, 
or inything that interests you, 
FOR PLEASURE 
OR PROFIT 


No Experience Necessary ©" “ Vista” combines 


a perfect Motion Picture 
Camera, taking standard size films—a Projector—still 
Camera—Printer—Stereopticon and Enlarging Machine. 


$39.22 Cash 


ALSO ON EASY PAYMENTS 
Your old camera taken in trade. 
AS EASY TO WORK AS A KODAK 


Send for descriptive catalogue No. 8, 400-page book, 
80 illustrations — free with each camera 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA CO., Inc. 
5 West 14th Street NEW YORK 


Importers and Mfrs. of Motion Picture Apparatus, 
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Mr. A. W. Thomas about to Begin the Initial Inspection of Scripts Submitted in Photoplay Magazine's Contcct 


regular plays, as they have all nature for 
a setting, give an unlimited scope to the 
imagination and seem more real. 

“Through ill-health I have been confined 
to the house a great deal during the last 
year, and the interesting articles in the 
PHoropLay MAGAZINE have relieved many 
weary hours. It was from its pages that I 
received the idea of trying to write 
scenarios. I got in the habit of studying 
the pictures, timing the scenes, noting the 
number to a reel and jotting down ideas 
for plots as they were suggested to me by 
some incidents. 

“Being a novice at photoplay writing, I 
felt that my technique was crude; but when 
I read in the ProropLay MAGAZINE of the 
$250 prize contest, 1 selected what I con- 
sidered my best efforts—or, perhaps, I 
should say, least crude—and submitted 
them, scarcely daring to expect success. I 
can scarcely believe, even now, that this 
success has come to me.” 

Now, Baton Rouge, La., the home of the 
Fords is a movie town.: Every night sees 
the two theatres of the silent drama packed 
with happy followers and admirers of 
heroes and heroines of filmdom, and the 
first among these movie-goers are the win- 
ner of the contest and her husband. 

They both like to see the stars at work in 


tragedy and in comedy and can appreciate 
a vital turn in some thrilling adventure or 
a roaring, ridiculous comedy sketch usually 
better than their fellow picture-fans. 

And so it was natural for Mrs. Ford to 
write a scenario. After watching the plays 
often, discussing and criticizing them, she 
came to know the essential elements of 
good scenarios. She would jot down ideas, 
later arranging them in order. 

3ut the only acting of her scenarios 
which was ever done was right in her 
home, where she and her husband would go 
over her plots in discussion. With their 
sitting room as a setting, the two of them 
would follow the plots of her scenarios, dis- 
cussing the particular actors and actresses 
who might carry her parts well, etc. 

And this would have been the limit of 
Mrs. Ford’s scenario writing had it not been 
for the PHoropLay MAGAZINE contest. She 
spends a lot of time reading its accounts of 
filmdom, and when she saw the contest an- 
nounced, it was very little trouble for her 
to select what she considered her best 
scripts and send them in for the inspection 
and opinion of the expert scenario editors, 
little thinking that she would be successful. 

But she was successful with her best 
scenarios—or as she unassumingly puts it, 
“my least crude!” 
































THE 
VAST AN EW viamonos 


Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and 
will cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 
; 25 years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
examination — all charges prepaid. No money in advance. Money’ 
refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 794 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis 
$3700 IN 3 MONTHS! 


Made by one man writing moving picture 
plays. Literary experience unnecessary. 
$25 to $150 paid for each play accepted. My 
$1 book sent FREE on 5 days’ approval. 
Equal to $30 course. Gives complete direc- 
tions, model play, and list of buyers. 
My personal assistance FREE to purchasers. Send 
for this book NUW, and pay me if satisfied. 


P. B. JORDAN, Editor 
Dept. C Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Invest in this popular amusement; 
may mean your fortune. Incorpo- 


rated company’s stock, $1 per share 


PICTURES USA? tivapeurura, bins. 
SCENARIO WRITERS 


Send us your scenarios or original plots. Prompt 
acceptanceifavailable. Nochargeforexamination 
ornecessary criticism. Sendstampfor particulars. 


ASSOCIATED VAUDEVILLE AND PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 
Photoplay Dept. ASHLAND, OHIO 





























START A 30 new propositions. No com- 


petition. Make 95c profit on 
M Al [ 0 Rp) E R dollar orders. Complete plans, 10 cts. 

MAIL DEALERS WHOLESALE HOUSE 
pti a 608 Franklin Bidg., CHICAGO 


WRITE A PLAY 


The StandardText on Photoplay Writing. 
Recommendedby successtu! AUTHORSand PRODUCERS, 
**THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT" teaches how to get ideas. 
the way to develop them, and where to sell the finished 
play. No other text is needed, no other is so complete 
New, enlarged SIXTH EDITION « ontains sample scena- 
rios, forty buvers and their wants, articleson FEATURES 
and other late developments. More than 12,000 sold. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money back. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Fostoria, Ohio 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


gm Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
pant time. Will last for years. Write 
poateny TO-DAY aoe catalog of presses, 
will pay you. 


ou 1 é It 
EXCELSIOR “THE PRESS CO. Ueot 3 MERIDEN. CONN.” 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. EBsonwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 


TRY THIS on 
\ YOUR BUNION 


CALLOCORN will take out 
all inflammation from Pain- 
ful Bunions and FREE your 
feet of callous places and 
all kinds of corns. Give it 
a chance to get around that 
real old bunion or “ pet” corn 
and then go for a long walk 
and enjoy life. Leaves no 
soreness. 50c and $1.00 per 
box. Any other foot troubles.? Advice free in plain envelope. 






















































ALSO A QUICK BELIEF FoR 
INFLAMED, SORE 


an 
Sum Tee Joints 4 











M. ACHFELDT, 163 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


| Cured It Quickly So It Never Returned Even 
After Beauty Doctors, Electricity and 
Numerous Depilatories Failed 








1 WILL TELL YOU MY SECRET FREE 


“From deep despair to joyful satisfac- 
tion was the change in my feelings when I 
found an easy method to cure a dis- 
tressingly bad growth of Super- 
fluous Hair, after many failures 
and repeated disappointments. 

I will send (absolutely free and 
without obligation) to any other 
suffererfulland completedescrip- 
tion of how I cured the hair so 
that it has never returned. If you 
havea hair growth you wish to 
destroy, quit wasting your money 
on worthless powders, pastes and 
liquids, or the dangerous electric 
needle; learn from me the safe 
and painless method I found. 
eng send ages Bo a ad- 
dress (stating whether Mrs. or 

, aan i and a 2 cent stamp for 
reply, addressed to Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Suite 188 B. D., 
No. 623 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
This certificate entitles any reader of 


FREE COuPO Photoplay Magazine to Mrs. Jenkins’ 


free confidential instructions for the banishment of Superflu- 
ous Hair, if sent with 2c stamp for postage. Cut out and pin to 
your letter. Good for rp tenes: use only. Address Mrs. 
Kathryn Jenkins, Suite 188 B.AD., No. 623 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


















SPECIAL NOTICE: Every lady who wishes to be rid of 
the disfigurement of Superfluous Hair should accept above 
offer at once. This remarkable offer is good only fora few 
days: the - of donor is unquestioned 











EX TRAORDINARY OFFER™ —~ 30 days 


one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’’ We 
willship it to you on approval, freight pre paid, wi thout a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutel y genuine, 
WRITE TODAY oe our big catalog showing 
ur full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys ond | girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. Itisa FF tes od of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for ail 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can doit. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L118, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HO TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS §20. Of incdon picture playwriting, 


Contains a complete mode! scenario, a list of 30 scenario buyers, and 








ALL instruction and information necessary on this subject. Endorsed by scenario 
editors and several prominent writers. Price 25c in coin, postpaid. 


ENTERPRISE PUB. CO., Dept. V, 3348 Lowe Ave, CHICAGO 


RICH Big list of de scriptions and 
MARRY photos of congenial people 

with means who want to marry, FREE. 
Sealed— 


Either sex. STANDARD CORR. CLUB, GRAYSLAKE, ILL. 
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The Demand for Good Stories 

HE IMPRESSION HAS PREVAILED 

for some time that the demand for 

scenarios was growing less, that stu- 
dios were overloaded. Yet this is not true. 
The fact is, there are more stories being 
filmed today than ever before, and the de- 
mand for good plays is increasing. The 
question is often asked by new writers: “If 
staff writers and editors write most of the 
plays for the film companies, why do they 
ask for contributions from outsiders, and is 
there really any chance for an amateur to 
sell scripts to the studios?” If the film com- 
panies could get acceptable, interesting 
scenarios from outsiders, and could become 
dependent upon this source for their regu- 
lar weekly supply, staff writers would stand 
little show. 3ut amateur writers are not 
submitting salable stories. Nearly all the 
reputable producers are in the market for 
strong, virile dramas and good, clean com- 
edy. The multiple reel stories and so-called 
features are fast being displaced by one-reel 
subjects. The PHoropLtaAy ScENARIO last 
month advised photoplaywrights that one- 
reel stories would soon be in demand; te 
study out and write that kind. Now comes 
President Carl Laemmle, of the Universal 
Film Company, voicing our sentiments with: 
“Long features are doomed. Europe is just 
now tiring of long features. It is rapidly go- 
ing back to the single reel and the double 
reel, with a four-reeler two or three times a 
month. Europe was the first to introduce 
the five to eight-reel feature and the first 
to discard it. Europe is always ahead of 
this country—the public, not the manufac- 
turer. Just let this sink into your thoughts 
and make up your mind to the fact that the 
same demand for short subjects which now 
reigns in Europe will very soon sweep this 
country.” Mr. Laemmle is qualified to know 
whereof he speaks. Then comes the Edison 
Company with the announcement of a 
scenario contest in ten of the leading uni- 
versities in the “firm conviction that the 
writing of scenarios offers a distinct and 
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profitable field to men and women of col- 
legiate training.” Thirty-five dollars is off- 
ered for every single and split reel story 
accepted and seventy-five dollars for every 
two-reel play. The American, Universal, 
Beauty, Kalem, Vitagraph, Selig, Essanay, 
Lubin, Mutual and Kay-Bee Companies are 
in the market for plays. All pay good 
prices and the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. 


Helping One Another— 
6 Bae CRE IS PROBABLY LESS EGOTISM 
among photoplaywrights than in any 
other field of literary endeavor. This is 
demonstrated by the kindly feeling existing 
among members of the various writers’ clubs 
and leagues. Many scenario writers collab- 
orate on material, one, perhaps, furnishing 
the skill and technique, the other the plot 
or idea. In many cities, amateur scenario 
writers meet and discuss the various phases 
of the work; all get much good from the 
suggestions and experience of others. There 
is little professional jealousy among the 
successful authors; they have proved them- 
selves willing and eager to aid the amateurs. 
The Editor says: “The successful writer is 
a kindly man. He loves his neighbor 
(writer), if not quite so well as himself 
then just as nearly as much as himself as 
the selfishness of human nature will allow 
himto. . He wants to help him along 
the way, when he has traveled that way and 
knows all of its hills and hollows.” Trade 
ideas and suggestions with your neighbor- 
author. While you improve his work, you 
will develop yovr own. Try it! 


About Writing Multiple Reelers 

HE WRITER WHO WANTS TO WRITE 

multiple-reel plays must know the tech- 
nical requirements for writing stories re- 
quiring more than one reel. Many multi- 
ple reel subjects submitted to the studios 
during the last few months were written out 
of a desire simply to write more than a 
one reel story, suggested perhaps by the au- 
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Why Pay $17.50? 


The material and workmanship 

of this chair—Genuine, Select,Quar- 

ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality— 

costs less than half of $17.50 at the fac- 

tory. Yet that is the price you would 
pay for it ata store. 


We Ship It Direct From Our 
Factory In Sections— 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, and the 
usual small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary expenses— dealer’s profit, jobber’s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, high packing ex- 
penses—and freight rates, etc. —almost 50% 

And back of each piece is our guarantee if 
you are not satisfied at any time within a 
full year you may ship it 
back and we immediate- 
ly refund your money, 
including 
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Only 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. Eight 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Packed in 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt crafts- 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections —at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 585 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 





Freckles and Tan 


REMOVED BY 


Harwood’s Cream 


CREAM 


Its use insures clear, fairskin. 
temoves freckles quickly; 
protects the skin from sun 
and wind. At druggists or 
sent direct 50c per jar. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Write toaay for Free Freckle 


wainmtug wa 
wig 7% thle 


HARWOOD LABORATORIES 


Dept. 2604 Aurora, Illinois 
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at 1/50 the cost- IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


¥ 
er aes SN See Them Before You Buy 


Every stone is a special selection. Yours will be perfe ct. 
For 10 years particular customers have bought Baroda’s 
or 4 pe ate a substitutes—the p ost 77 ceptive stone sold. Sent 
0. D. for examination or Parcel Post returnable in 3 days 
ARE REAL if not right. Man's or Lady’s ring 1-C_ stone as illustrated, 
$5.98. Stud or Pin $4.98. Catalog Free—shows full line. 


Patent rir )36 
gauge = Baroda Co., ari he. ‘Cine St. Chicago 


*or wealt h a and happiness. Hundreds ri h, attract- 
el —congenial and willing to = Interesting 
re 


testimonials, descriptions and photos 
! (Reliable - 


FOR THE PHOTOPLAY WRITER 
THE PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO 


the best little book and the only 
one of its kind. Buy it at any 
news-stand. Or write to the 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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ust Developed 
ne Ounce a Day 








A New, Simple, Easy Home Method 
that GivesQuick,PermanentSuccess 


Judge from my picture as to the truth of what I say to 
you—that the crowning glory of womanhood is a figure of 
beautiful proportions and exquisite development. Then ask 
yourself how much you would like to have such a photograph 
of yourself showing the feminine lines of infinite charm and 
grace. It would be worth more to you than a 2c stamp, so let 
me tell you of what I have learned—let me show you recent 
pictures of myself to prove what I say—for if you will write me today 


1 Will Tell You How — FREE 


I will tell you gladly and willingly. Why should any woman 
negiect an opportunity to escape the pain and heartache of 
being skinny, scrawny, angular and unattractive in body? 
Misery is not our heritage. Nature planned that you a 
woman — should have the rich, pulsing lines of warm, living 
flesh. Why should there be that pitiful aspect — the fuce of 
a woman and the form of a man. 


Write to Me Today 


I don’t care how thin, or fallen, or flaccid your bust is now 
-] want to tell you of a new, simple, easy home method that 
gives quick and permanent success — I want to tell you how 
you can gain perfect development — one ounce a day. No 
physical culture — no massage, foolish baths or paste — no 
plasters, masks or injurious injections — I want to tell you of 
an absolutely new method, never before offered or told about 
insuring immediate success and permanent beauty — with- 
out disappointment. 


Send No Money 


Just write me a letter — address it to me personally, that’s 
all. I will answer it by return mail — and you can havea per- 
fect bust and figure — one ounce daily — you can be just what 
you want to be. You may believe me when! say that you will 
bless me through years of happiness for pointing the way to 
you, and telling you what I know. Please send your letter 
today to the following address: 


MRS. LOUISE INGRAM 
Suite 977, 408 Adams St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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thor’s seeing features running from two to 
seven reels in length. Now, the writer of 
plays requiring more than one reel must 
know how to do it. Most new writers in 
aitempting such plays resort to “padding” 
to lengthen them, not having plots suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant more than 1,000 
feet of film. On the other hand such plays 
often suffer from the fact that the story is 
too long to be well handled, with the proper 
continuity missing, the suspense lagging, ac- 
tion weakening, interest waning, and most 
of all, with a weak climax or none at all. 


The Value of Suspense 

ois CONCEIVING THE PLOT, next 
. comes the proper development of it. 
It is well to bear in mind that one of the 
most essential elements to be considered is 
suspense; that factor which makes the 
spectator wonder and wait and gasp as sit- 
uation after situation unfolds. Captain Les- 
iie T. Peacocke makes wonderful use of sus- 
pense in his “Neptune’s Daughter,” and the 
author of “The Tattoo Mark” used it effec- 
tively also; Frank E. Woods wove it into 


“The Stilletto” with consummate skill and, 


so did Lucille Chatterton in “A Tragedy of 
the Orient.” The uncertainty of suspense 
is woefully absent in many stories, yet sus- 
pense is what produces the thrills that carry 
many a photoplay to success. Don’t fail to 


make use of it! 


Technique or Plot, Which? 
A CALIFORNIA AMATEUR WRITER 
sends in an interesting letter, part of 
which we quote: “In reply to a question re- 
garding technique, a scenario editor wrote: 
‘We consider the idea regardless of the tech- 
nique, therefore we do not advise you to lean 
to technique only, neither do we advise the 
purchase of a costly instruction or school 
course which, at the best, can give only a 
fair idea of technique, and this in stereo- 
typed form, the same thing to every pupil 
or student; but which can not furnish the 
’ The idea 
does come first, yet technique is an impor- 


plot or idea—the thing we buy.’’ 


tant feature. Technique can be and is being 
taught through correspondence by reputable 
writers and critics, not furnished in stereo- 
typed form, the same thing to every author, 
but by personal work and criticism applied 
to the scenarios of each individual writer 
who submits his work. Ideas come ahead 


of technique, but—an editor will pay more 





for a good story, a good idea, in scenario 
form, than he would for the idea without 
the technique. The correspondent continues 
“I fancy that technique, like everything else, 
keeps changing these days, especially in mo- 
tion pictures; what is good today is bad to- 
morrow.” But there have been no radical 
changes in photoplay construction. Some 
producers favor more cut-backs than others; 
others use many scenes to depict the action, 
while some require scenarios of few scenes. 
As a rule, comedies of the present day use 
more action and scenes than they did sev- 
eral years ago; drama, too, is being written 
with more scenes, but this depends alto- 
gether on the character of the story and the 
way the author decides to “play” it. 


Where Inspiration Reigns 
| arse the number of scenarios submitted 
by southern authors for the scenario 
contest of PuHoropLay MAGaziNne,. it is 
easily discerned that the south bids fair 
to furnish some excellent scenario writers 
within the next year. All that most of, these 
authors need is instruction in the technique 
of photoplay writing. Their plots are orig- 
inal, logical, and genuinely interesting. And 
the South’s writers are not quitters. Read 
what one young woman says: “There are 
so many plots all around me that I just have 
to write. I realize that I lack technique, 
but feel sure I can acquire it, for I am de- 
termined to master it. Cut and slash my 
stories without regard for my feelings, for 
though I am a beginner, I am not a quitter.” 
Another, a young man, writes: “I put in 
the winter writing stories that have been 
rejected, and I am still at it. I have an 
exhibition of rejection slips that would make 
a collector of curios green with envy, but 
I am going to keep at it if I have to bust all 
the traces in the local harness makers’ 
shops.” Another letter, selected at ran- 
dom, reads in part: “I have been writing 
scenarios for seven months; I have just seen 
the light, just found out what was wrong 
and sold three stories in three weeks. I 
had almost given up in disgust, with the 
idea firmly settled in my mind that ama- 
teurs could not sell photoplay scripts. I 
was mistaken. And what I like about sell- 
ing my three stories is the fact that they 
were sold to three different companies, 
which plainly shows companies are buying 
outside stories.” With such authentic ex- 
periences to prove the contrary, authors 
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ELECTRIC 
FLAT IRON 


Guaranteed for ten years. Sent to 
you absolutely free of any charge 
This is the most marvelous electric iron offer ever made. 
It means that now, every home, every housewife, every 
woman can have an electric flat iron without any 


expense. 


This offer means liberation from those “~~ 


fearful days of laborious ironing in a hot 
kitchen or laundry—it means that you can 


do the family ironing in less than half the 
time it takes with the old fashioned flat iron | 


FREE ¢ 







‘** This iron is 
™ the only one 
% that gives me 
4 entire satis- 
“4 faction. I use 
<4 it all the time 
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{THE PRISCILLA | 
|ELECTRIC IRON| | 














—it means a saving of your time and strength See 


—it means that fuel biils are kept way down. 


You can do the entire family ironing for about 2c. 
This iron will heat ready for use in two minutes. 
It will remain hot for one hour after the current has 


been turned off. 


It can be carried in your trunk for use while traveling. 
It can be used upstairs or down; in the sick room to 
replace the leaky hot water bottle; on the porch, or any- 
where that you can make an attachment to an ordinary light plug 


or lamp socket. 


The Priscilla is the iron you have been looking for and it is yours 
Truly, you’ll wonder how 


without paying an exorbitant price. 
you have kept house this long without the 


The Priscilla Iron 


weighs six and one-half pounds. It is made of the 
best material obtainable and is heavily nickel plated. 
No part of it can rust. It is equipped with an extra 
long cord—7 foot—and the new Benjamin rotary 
socket that prevents the cord from becoming twisted. 
Che plug for attaching and detaching the cord to the 
iron will always remain cool. It is fool proof and is 
the only socket on the market that has a guard to assure 
perfect safety in handling. It has a leaf-type heating 
unit; this keeps the point hot first, last, and all the time. 








- 


PRISCILLA ELECTRIC FLAT IRON. 


We Guarantee 


this iron absolutely for a period of ten years against 
any defect in workmanship or material. If any part 
breaks or defaults ship it back to us and we will 
replace it free of charge. 


With every PRISCILLA ELECTRIC IRON we 
give you absolutely free a stand that will not heat 
through. This stand, made of heavy nickeled steel, 
has been approved by the NATIONAL BOARD of 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


HOW TO GET THE 
PRISCILLA IRON 


Show Photoplay Magazine to your friends—take their 
subscription for 1 year. 
$1.50 each, or eight six months’ subscriptions at 75c. 
Send the names and money to Circulation Manager 
and the iron, complete with cord and stand, will be sent 
to you immediately, all charges prepaid. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


1100-1110 Hartford Bldg. 


Get four yearly subscriptions at 


CHICAGO 
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may well be skeptical of the oft-repeated 
rumors that film companies are not buying 
free lance writers’ scripts. 


Tell It a New Way 
A GOOD, clean, thrilling love tale, told in 
a new way, with a new twist, full of 
action and with dramatic situations, differ- 
ing from the old worn-out John-is-forgiven- 
and-wins-the-girl sort of manner, will sell— 
end sell quickly. Did you ever. consider how 
different Robert W. Chambers’ = and 
Gouverneur Morris’ love stories are from 
those of other authors? That is just what 
is wanted in motion picture scenarios— 
something different. It may be an old story 
told in a new way, but the essential thing is 
so to color the story that it becomes a new 
one. Human interest, almost synonymous 
with heart interest, is essential; the sym- 
pathetic touch is important. Build a story 
up of love, and of pathos; and even while 
the play may not abound in the cleverest of 
situations, if it contains a sustained love in- 
terest, and what William Lord Wright terms 
the “‘tremolo touch,” the chances are it will 
attract the editor’s attention. 


PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE 


The Demand Exceeds Supply 


HE demand for good photoplays is grow- 
ing wonderfully fast, so rapidly, in 


fact, that staff writers have had: to resort 
to the rewriting and revamping of plays 


produced one and two years ago. 
the word 


This is 
of the big 
that so few 


received from one 
studios. It is 
writers “make good” at scenario writing. 
Short stories are hard to sell, very few 
magazines buy verse and rare indeed is the 
author who can produce an acceptable ser- 
ial. Yet here is the scenario field, open to 
one and ail, with the producer clamoring 
for more good plays, and but few authors 


disappointing 


turning out acceptable scripts. The new 
writer who enters the field only to leave 
after receiving a few rejections is surely 


not the one for whom the studios are look- 


ing. Editors are searching for ambitious 
writers, new and old, who can put a swing 
and a punch into their work, who are pos- 
of the 


and 


sessed distinguishes the 
“stick in the 


in the face of continued rejections. 


nerve that 


artist, who will game,” 





The Confessions of 


O WRITE the confessions of a scen- 


ario editor it becomes necessary to 
tell the facts about the producing 
part of this wonderful business. To write 


confessions is 
Even 


these like writing one’s 
were the statements I am 
considered merely as my 
memoirs or as the biography of an obscure 
writer, and critic, being yet a scenario editor 
withal, I am satisfied much censorship will 
follow. But with the censure and _ con- 
demnation of certain manufacturers on one 
side, and with the interest and approval of 
the public and my fellow scenario editors 
(among whom I have no stauncher friends; 
a class of fellows of education, of culture, 
of dramatic artistic ideas) 
on the other, I am content to give out in 
truthful form the “inside workings” of the 
moving picture studio, but purely, however, 
from the scenario editor’s point of view. I 
am and have been a scenario editor for 
several years; I could hardly give a fair 


memoirs. 


going to make 


knowledge and 


a Scenario Editor 


hypothesis of studio direction, neither would 
I, for that is something on which some able 
director must some day write. 
think I am affected with 
“graphomania,” for I have been writing and 
editing for over sixteen years, beginning as 
reporter on a western newspaper, @rifting 
to Boston, then to Portland, where 1 stayed 
until I again felt the “call of the East,” 
from whence I traveled to the one place 
where a reporter can become a “city desk” 
man or where he may become nothing more 
than a “city hall’ man. There is quite a 
distinction between the two. I became city 
desk man, but I longed for better things, 
not that the money wasn’t enough; but I 
had an ambition to feed and a desire to 
satisfy. The ambition has been fed as 
rapidly as I have been able to consume the 
opportunities as they were presented, but 
the desire has never been satisfied. 

The managing editor of the evening paper 
on which I held the city desk came to me 


I sometimes 
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Popcorn 
Crispettes 


Built this 
Big 


Business 


i 


; 
a ae 
. 


for me. 





I am looking for men who want a business of their own 


What are you goin 


kind as you can find anywhere. 


PROOF FROM OTHERS 


_ I receive handreds of letters like these — many were 
in your circumstances — and are now prospering: 


F. C. Thompson. Ore. The big popper sits up by the 
window and throws out an aroma that stops everyone 
who passes. I took in $575 the first 27 days and this 
month am doing as well. 


J.A. Meixner. We have taken in, in one single day, 
as much as $250 with nothing but Crispettes made with 
your machine. Your machine gave me a start in life. 


L. L. Baker. We have been using two of your Cris- 
pette machines, and have turned out as many as 3,000 
packages a day. Last year we made a half million 
packa es, 

E. M. Cox. Have been running almost three weeks 
and supply the demand only by running steadily 
through the day. Getting it out good and sellin 
everything I can make. Every time I sella ah cen 
make a friend. I will probably want another machine 
in the sprin 

G. W. Byron. I am well pleased with the Crispette 
outfit and I am going to make good. I have made up 
several batches each day. I sold 17 dozen at the stores 
yesterday and am getting repeat orders. 


to do during the coming months? Just barely earn a living —keep 
wishing for something better to turn up? Don’t do it. 

Listen! Take that money you’ve laid up against the day of opportunity, invest it in a Long 
Popcorn Crispette Machine, and build up a big business as I. 

You see above a photograph of my big handsome confectionery store; as fine a store of its 
I built it with Popcorn Crispettes. 
had what people wanted and I had it all to myself. 

Somewhere in your town there is a small vacant store, a part of a building, a window, a 
nook where the rent isn’t high. There you can set up your machine and sell Crispettes. 


Come to See Me at My Expense 


Don’t say you’recoming. Just drop in quietly. Call 
on any banker or merchant. 
—about my store—my Crispette business. Ask them 
if what I say isn’t the truth— right from the shoulder. 
Look into my reputation. 
give you a square deal. 
—see that it’s just like the picture. 
chine. 
Learn the business. 
succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I’ll pay all 

our traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. 
ou’ll see — know—learn everything. 
easy. Won’t take you a day. 
—glad to show you the store and have a good talk 
with you. 
money than you ever made in your life. 


If I did, you can—that’s sure. 


I made money because I 
You can do the same. 





Ask them about Long 


See if folks think I’ll 
Then come and see my store 
See the ma- 
See Crispettes made—make a batch yourself. 
Get my pointers on how to 


It’s simple— 
I’ll be glad to see you 


You’ll go home ready to make more 


I have many letters which show how pleased people are to become merchants. 
People soon realize that it is dignified, clean and requires no canvassing. 


Every time you take in a nickel you make almost four cents profit 


Each day your business will grow, same as mine did. 

If you make and sell Popcorn Crispettes in your town, 
you'll have a good thing all to yourself, too; because I fur- 
nish a secret formula for making Crispettes and it’s 
different from anything else. So you escape competition. 
People buy and buy and buy Long Popcorn Crispettes be- 

g cause of the taste. They’re different from anything 
ever put out and folks want more and more of them. 

In the literature Iam going to send you, I’ll tell 
you all about them, about men who have made big 
money with the machine and the men 
tell you how they didit. It is very in- 
teresting reading. 

Why plod along for a few paltry 
dollars a week—at the 
bidding of another 
who is no smarter 
than you are? Why 
let some other fellow 
cash in on YOUR abil- 
sity? Why let the 
other fellow get the 

























- " BR a cineca Sipselin set sed yoo uaueseened 
Street” springfield, Ohio 


big money while YOU do the hard work that earnsit? Is 
there anything in that? NO!— and no man with any 
spunk and spirit is going to stand it very long. Neither 
are you. You've got your future to think about. You have 
been looking for a good chance and here itis. To the right 
man in each community I’ve got a great proposition to 
make. Are you one of them? 

Success is yours if you go after it. A splendid opportunity 
faces you. It may never come your way again. Can 
you afford to pass it by? Decide now to gain success, 
Assert yourself—be independent — discover the hidden powers 
in your nature. Cut loose from irksome tasks— long hours — 
poor pay. Enjoy the fruits of your 
own labor yourself. Reap the benefits 


2 
of your efforts. Work all or part time ro Ww. » & LONG, 


— just evenings if you wish. At 4% 

least investigate. Get full par- o (931) Springfield, Ohio 
ticulars — reports trom users. . 

See what others have done. Pod Please send me full particulars 
Judge what you can do e about Crispette machine. and tell 


a 
. : : 3 
oe” me how to start big paying business 
ACT NOW! ,* 
’ 
Use the coupon ,**_ 
: 2 Name 
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just after the Chicago World’s Fair opened 
in 1893, and said he had transportation and 
a season’s pass for a good press man; wanted 
to know if I would “do the Fair” for “New 
York notes” and I “did” them. There I 
saw what was called a “moving picture 
machine that would make persons move and 
act just like humans,” so the “spieler” 
shouted. I was much impressed with the 
pictures, although they flickered so much I 
feared for my eyesight, after I had made the 
place my hang-out in the grounds; I could 
not get enough of the “moving pictures.” I 


” 


wrote “notes” about them for my paper, but 
I doubt if what I said was taken seriously. 
I talked with Thomas Edison, the inventor, 
and even he didn’t seem very much elated 
or encouraged about moving pictures. And 
here I was almost crazy about them. After 
a three months’ stay at the big fair, I went 
back to New York to do dramatic criticism 
for my paper, the regular critic having 
given up the position to become press agent 
for a burlesque company. I wondered at 
the sudden change. He had married the 
loadine lady. 

3ut I didn’t stay long doing dramatic 
riticism, because the various. theatrical 
Managers objected to my “vision.” I rather 
think, however, I was incompetent on the 
job, but I did the best I could and many 
times was commended for my writing. I got 
to doing feature work, writing “scribs” and 
“town talks” and occasionally writing a 
short story for a monthly magazine, which 
proved very profitable. It was while doing 
feature work that I met a friend at the 
Lambs’ Club one afternoon, and he brought 
np the subject of moving pictures, and J 
told him of my Chicago enthusiasm. But 
he laughed at me; said he didn’t believe 
they would ever be commercially profitable; 
that for the entertainment for children, 
perhaps, they would be all right, but... 
I protested right there. I was interested 
in moving pictures, I saw a future, a great 
future. I took my frien’? by the arm, called 
a cab and drove to Park Row, near the news- 
paper office at which I had worked, and 
where, a few doors above, a room had been 
rented and moving pictures were being 
shown. This was in 1896. TI partly con- 
vinced my friend of the possibilities of mov- 
ing pictures, and he said: 

“But where can your ability and service 
ever be used in such a business? You’re 
no mechanic, and this is a mechanic’s job.” 


“Yes,” I said to myself, “why am I 
wasting my time on a thing in which there 
isn’t any money for me?” 

Then, during the summer of the next year, 
1897, I was attracted by a newspaper adver- 
tisement announcing “The Passion Play” in 
moving pictures. Then came the announce- 
ment of moving pictures at the Eden Musee 
on Fourteenth street, and further word that 
Charles Pathe was now making and market- 
ing moving pictures. 

The pictures shown at the Eden Musee and 
in store rooms or at what was then termed 
“store shows,” were nearly all scenes of 
raging seas, trains in motion, waterfalls 
and the like. But the Passion Play was dif- 
ferent. I got to thinking “some one must 
have written that story or put it into some 
form for picture production,” but no onc 
could tell me more than I already knew 
myself. I learned of a studio over in 
Orange and over I went, but I was not 
admitted. I returned to my hotel very much 
dejected, but still determined to find out 
more about putting stories in shape for 
moving pictures. I watched the pictures 
wherever I could, I read up on cinematog- 
raphy and I wrote letter after letter to 
manufacturers seeking interviews—and a 
position, but I was not given much encour- 
agement. I still kept up my feature writ- 
ing, and I had begun, also, to write New 
York stories for a number of outside papers; 
also I did an occasional special for my for- 
mer manager. This went on until 1905 and 
even into 1907. Then my chance came. 

I met a friend who had a friend who 
knew a fellow who had an uncle who was 
building a studio right in New York and 
he was going to produce the world’s great- 
est dramas. Just imagine, right in New 
York, where I had been hunting and search- 
ing for a studio place, but not knowing 
what the position would be—I just wanted 
to become attached to a moving picture 
plant. I went at once to the uncle. Every- 
thing IT had heard was confirmed—but the 
job. I told him of my experiences, my ability 
and that I thought I could write moving 
picture plays. Te laughed and replied: 

“Write moving picture plays? Why, we 
don’t write ’em, we make ’em.” Then an- 
other laugh. 

“Yes,” I replied, “you make them, but 
surely some one must put them together, 
arrange the acts and scenes.” 

“No, my boy,” he almost snapped, as he 
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F] : d An Opportunity for Women 
Orl CA==Where Women as Well as Men are Enjoying 
Comforts and Independence on Small Farms 


EN can make money anywhere. Men of industry have ten opportunities to one for women, 
almost everywhere. Men are making a living, an independence, a fortune for themselves 
and their families in every state in the union. —but FLORIDA! with its sunshine and 

flowers; its homes and health; its churches and good schools; the refinement and culture of its 
people, has given woman her opportunity to live as she ought on the farm, with the same 
independence, comfort and happiness enjoyed by the men of the family. 








Hundreds of women are successfully oper- 
ating ‘‘little farms’’ in Florida, chicken 
ranches, strawberry farms, lettuce farms, 
small vegetable farms, fruit-farms and many 
are making money canning fruits and vege- 
tables independent of their brothers’, fathers’, 
husbands’ or neighbors’ larger farms and 
industries. 


Thousands more women can do the same 
and improve on the present successes-—planning, thinking, 
working with the men folks, to better the already attrac- 
tive living and money-making conditions. 


At Hilliard and South Hilliard, Florida, 
close to Jacksonville (Florida's largest city) is a commun- 
ity of Northern people where this kind of real progress, 
happy home life, successful, small and large summer and 
winter farming are probably best expressed. Here the 
women are doing things. They are operating “little 
Str»wberry packing. Young women not only become experts in farms” and are helping in the accomplishment of big 
packing fresh strawberries but are successful growers in North Florida. successes on the big farms. 


If you stop and think a moment it is the women that hold communities 


9 together and because of the genial climate, 
good soil, great demand for every winter and summer grown product of this favored North Florida 
district at good prices, women are exerting a powerful influence in its splendid development. 








The following table shows what can be 
produced from a “little farm’”’ of just one acre. These 
figures are official, taken from the twelfth Biennial Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Florida 
and are average winter crops and our people at Hiiliard 
and South Hilliard are growing these products: 

Strawberries, . $487 per acre 
Head Lettuce, . 264 per acre 
String Beans, . 240 per acre 
Green Peppers, 318 per acre 
Cucumbers, - 319 per acre 
Egg Plant, . 300 per acre 
Cantaloupe, . 200 per acre 
Bermuda Onions, 400 per acre 


These same acres can be planted to two more 
crops during the year. There are many other fruits and 
vegetables that are successful money making crops, all of 
which are always in great demand, cash paid on the 
ground to every grower. 


Figure out your earning on just a quarter 
acre each of four to six of these staples which is the type 
of “little farming’’ in this wonderful out-of-doors climate Chicken Ranch handled exclusively by two Northern women who 
so successful in Northern Florida. It costs less to get moved trom the North to make money on poultry and 
started on these small farms in Northern Florida than on eggs, with very successful results. 
grain or stock farms anywhere in the Northern States 
and the living conditions are almost ideal. 


We sell small farms of ten acres for $300 on 
easy payments, $10 down and $10 monthly, no interest 
and no taxes until paid for. 


The titles to our land are guaranteed by the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., capital $7,000,000. Each pur- 
chaser of ten acres of our land is given, free of cosi, title 
guarantee policy issued by the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
for the full amount of $300. 

















Cut Off Coupon—Mail It Today 


CORNWALL FARM LAND COMPANY 
1538 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please mail me without cost or obligation, your 


folder and plat of Florida “little farms,’’ also colored map 
of Florida. 








We publish an interesting folder, plat of farms and 
colored map of Florida, illustrated and descriptive 
of the farms, which will be mailed free. 
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dodged out of the way of a piece of scenery 
falling from its position “you’re mistaken 
again; we think up the whole thing as we 
zo along, and we’re not doing damned bad, 
either. What you’re looking for is a job 
as a critic, isn’t it?” he went on. 

“No, I don’t want a position as a critic,” 
I replied, sternly, “I want.a place as author 
or editor or writer, that’s what I want and 
you need me in your business and I'll prove 


” 





it to you, besides 

“Hold, hold!” he came -back, interrupt- 
ing me, “we’re making money, we'll put you 
on. But what your position will be I don’t 
know, unless, unless, let’s see, how’d scen- 
ario editor strike you?” 

“Fine,” I responded, “but what’s a scen- 
ario?” 

“A scenario, my boy, is a skeleton. Know 
what a skeleton is?” 

I confessed that I did, and added that I 
couldn’t see what a skeleton had to do with 
scenarios or motion pictures. He told me to 
read Webster and find out what scenario 
meant. I found out. After further ques- 
tioning as to my story writing, the studio 
manager comforted me with this: 

“We don’t know what a scenario is either 
—a real scenario. We work in fits; we need 
system and we need writers with brains, but 
Lordy, who’d ever believe us if we said 
we would buy plays for moving pictures— 
it’s too early in the game, my boy.” He al- 
ways called me boy. He continued. “Some 
day moving picture plays will mean some- 
thing, then we’ll need more brains and more 
men—writers and authors, perhaps, with 
big literary reputations, but now, Lordy, any 
one can give us what we want.” 

“But isn’t there some sort of contained 
action to follow, or a technique to build up 
a story for production?” I asked. 

“If there is, we don’t know it,” he an- 
swered, again laughing at my apparent lack 
of knowledge of his business and require- 
ments. “But we'll call you the scenario 
editor,” he continued, “and I guess you'll 
be the first one in the business.” Then came 
an explosion of facts. “My boy, I’ve told 
you most all the good things in connection 
with this business and your new job, but, 
Hell, I’ll never have the breath to tell you 
about the bad things.” But I admired his 
frankness. I did not know what was be- 
fore me. 


“IT suppose the position is permanent,” I 
ventured. “I am steady and sober,” I con- 
tinued, “and suppose——” 

“Suppose I am,” he said sharply. 

“No, I was going to suppose the salary, 
but I can’t,” I replied sharply. 

“How much do you want—not what you’re 
worth?” he snapped. But before I could 
reply he answered the question himself. 
“Thirty-five, how does that strike you?” 

“All right for a starter,” I responded. 

I was a scenario editor at last! 

On the job I made mistakes, but I made 
good also. I worked against odds from 
time to time as the actors and actresses 
come to think they could write their own 
plays; I resigned twice from the first com- 
pany because I would not let some of the 
“favorite” players make changes in the 
plays to suit their own special tastes. But 
both times the boss made me come back and 
promised me a free hand. The business 
quickly developed and we were in need of 
stories from the outside. Then began my 
job of helping to make many of the success- 
ful photoplaywrights of today. What strug- 
gles with amateur writers! How many of 
their ideas were stolen; how they were 
treated! But that sort of thing was changed, 
too, thanks to the honesty of the film com- 
pany’s owners; but the terrible inside studio 
things that I had to contend with and over- 
come were almost unbearable to a man of 
my temperament. I saw the mistakes of the 
thousands of amateur writers and I saw 
that the “game” was worth the candle, but 
I had to fight against continued favoritism, 
—had to fight the paying of five dollars for 
scenarios that were worth twenty-five; I saw 
dramatic plays ruined by the injection of 
comedy, and I saw plays carry by projection 
and photography alone. But how to better 
the “game” and build it up from a scen- 
ario editor’s standpoint and to get the great 
army of undeveloped scenario writers to 
writing available stories was a problem I 
had to attempt to work out. 

But I was a scenario editor now, and en- 
titled to my share of the development of 
the business. Of enemies, I made many; of 
friends,—well, I am still a scenario editor, 
now giving to the public a truthful account 
of experiences of which the people should 
know, regardless of the criticism that may 
be heaped upon me. 


(Next month “The real workings of the studio and the editor's department.  Lift- 


ing the curtains of secrecy from my own private ofice.”) 


” 





— 
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AGENTS |Eah-amer th eet] AGENTS 


AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW INVENTION 











SALESMAN THE 20th CENTURY WONDER GENERAL AGENTS 
MANAGERS Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making ROAD MEN 
YOUNG OR OLD business. Sold ona money-back guarantee MAKE MONEY HERE 


NEW BUSINESS The Blackstone Water Power Vacuum Massage Machine START NOW—TODAY 
. For the Home. No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time Pr 


No Competition, New Field, New Business. Price within 
reach ofall. That’swhyitseasy to sell. Endorsed by Doe- 
torsand Massures. Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Wrink- 
les, rounds out any part of the face or body, brings back Natures beauty. Ff 
Almost instant relief can be given all kinds of pains such as Rheumatism, § 
Headache, Backache, Neuraliga, and many times @ permanentcure, A 
demonstration convinces the most skeptical person. Sales easily made. 
Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 
Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margwarth, says, I am 
making $19.00 per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. 
4 Shaffer writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations. Vaughn, orders 
one dozen, four days later wires “‘ship six dozen by first Express.’’ Lewis, 
sells four first hour. Men, women, everybody makes money. No experience 
Mm necessary. Protected territory to active workers. We own all patents. Big 
4M book entitled, **The Power and Love of Beauty and Health” Free. Invest- 
igate now, today. A posted willdo. A bigsurprise awaitsyou. Address, 
BLACKSTONE M’F’G CO. 912 Meredith Bidg., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Promptly Relieve 
Periodic Headaches 
Nervousness and 

a FO Insomnia 


FSM aT UNC lad ae OPA 09 Of OMG RRO MEE Ask for A-K Tablets 


SUPERFLUOUS | ge Make $5.00 to $25.00 5 


Permanently Removed which make pictures direct on post cards or tin types 
A WOMAN’S OWN STORY 
HOW SHE CURED HERSELF 


without the use of negatives, films, or dark room, Price 
of Machines, $10.00 up to $40.00. NO EX PERIENCE 
forever by a home treatment that is safe, positive and true to 
nature. Write me TODAY, enclosing stamp, and I will tell you all. 


NECESSARY‘! Start business for yourself witha very 
FLORENCE HAWTHORNE, 252 White Plains Ave., New York 

















smal|linvestmentand be your own boss. Write T( IDAY 
to the MAIN office and factory of Ferrotype and 
Post Card Machines and Suppiies. 


BENSON DRY PLATE & CAMERA CO. 
Dept. 27, 21-23-25 Delancey St., New York City, U. S.A. 


$60 A WEEK and Expenses 


That’s the money you should get this year. I meanit. I want County Sales 
Managers quick, men or women who believe in the square deal, who will go into 
partnership with me. No experience needed. My folding Bath Tub has taken 
the country by storm. Solves the bathing problem. No plumbing, no water 
works required. Full length bath in any room. Folds in small roll, handy as an 
umbrella. I tell you it’s GREAT. Rivals $100 bathroom. Now, listen! I want 
YOU to handle your county. I’ll furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. I’m 
positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger money in a week with me than 
you ever made in a month before—I KNOW IT. 


2SALESA Two Sales a Day—$300 a Month 


DAY I t% a ® That’s what you should get—every month. Needed in every home, 
MEANS $300 : , badly wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities for all the 
A MONTH people. Take the orders right and left! Quick sales, immense 
profits. Look at these men. Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week; 

Meyers, Wis., $250 profit first 
month: Newton, California, $60 
in three days. You should do 
as well. The work is very easy, 
pleasant, permanent, fascinating. 
It means a business of your own. 


DEMONSTRATING 
TUB FURNISHED 


; gee et DED Little capital needed. I grant credit—Help you 

H. S. ROBINSON gE a fot out—Back you up—Don’t doubt—Don’t hesitate—Don’t 

Presid ss id hold back—You cannot lose. My other men are building houses, 

resident bank accounts, so can you. Act then, quick. SEND NO MONEY. 
904 Factories Bldg., Toledo, O. Just name on penny post-card for free tub offer. Hustle! 
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$200 In Cash Prizes 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


and many other prizes 


For Picture Plots 





Grand Prize Contest—Amateurs Only 


Those Who Have Already Sold Photoplays Cannot Compete 


New 











Your chance to win a prize is as good as anybody’s. 
attend the ‘‘movies’’ you know the kind of ideas they want. One of your 
movie’’ sensations of the 
Previous experience or special education not necessary. I show you how 


‘thappy thoughts’” may become one of the 
year. 


This Book Is Free to You FF 


Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most inter- 


esting book, as well as full particulars of prize contest, free. 


Get $10 to $500 


80,000 Movie Theatres are clamoring for NEW 
how great the demand is, read these paragraphs clipped 
from a recent number of the Saturday Evening Post. 


The Balboa Amuse- 
ment Producing Company, of Los Angeles, began by 
offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the best picture story sent them. The Italian Society 
Cines, of Rome, offers five thousand dollars for the best 
moving-picture play submitted to it. The second-best 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; the third- 
best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, two hundred 
dollars; and there are five consolation prizes of one 
hundred dollars each. 

Through the New York Evening Sun, the Vitagraph 
Company of America is conducting at this writing a 
prize photoplay contest. The first prize isonethousand 
dollars: the second, two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
there are consolation prizes of one hundred dollars each. 
These prize contests have greatly encouraged and stimu- 


lated the amateur photoplay writers throughout the coun- 
try. 


FREE COUPON 


ELBERT MOORE, 
Box 772FH, Chicago. 


Send free booklet, ‘‘How to Write Photoplays” and all 
facts about guarantee and special prize contest. 





Name 














Ideas, by New Writers, Wanted 


for One of Your 
“Happy Thoughts” 
IDEAS. To prove 


How To q 
Write 
Photoplays 


by 
Elbert Moore 


former Scenario Editor of ong 
of World's largest companies. 


If you 


VAPSPSSVESRRIB ELLER Lee edd 








cso) 


I Guarantee You at Least $10 


There is a great chance for profit in this 
new and fascinating profession. New prize con- 
tests are continually being announced. I myself am con- 
ducting a contest, with prizes totaling over $250, for the 
best photoplay written by my method. One of my prizes 
is for $100 cash, and the photoplay winning this prize will 
besproduced by the United Photoplays Company as a 
feature. Besidesthe prizes given by myself and the pro- 
ducing companies, there there is always a market for good 
photoplays, at $10 to $100 each. J absolutely guarantee 
you at least $10 for the first photoplay you write after 
taking my few easy lessons. This means you. You can 
learn this most interesting and profitable of professions 
at home in odd hours. Previous experience is not nec- 
essary. Writing photoplays enables those who lack the 
literary experience necessary for writing novels or stage 
plays to express the strong and original ideas which 
many of them possess. My method of teaching is the only 
one recommended by persons high in the motion picture 
business. As former Scenario Editor of one of the world’s 
largest producing companies I speak with authority. 


Grasp this Life Time Chance— Use 
Free Coupon at Once, Before 


Prize Contest Closes 


This is your opportunity; grasp it. Persons no 


more talented than you areearning $15 to $50 a week writ- 
ing photoplays in their spare time. It costs nothing to investigate. 
Use free coupon at once, before the prize contest closes. 


ELBERT MOORE 


(Former Scenario Editor) 


Box 772 FH, Chicago, Illinois 
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Photo-Play Writers! You Can 
Get This Oliver Typewriter! 


Pay for It 
On 






















me Like Rent 





No Money Down! 
No Collectors! 
No Interest Charges! 


I3 CENTS A DAY AND IT’S YOURS 


~~ > 
Genuine : samy OUVER wt 
Oliver No. 3 ee 


; tects you for the entire life of the machine, Never has 


such amachine been offered at such a price before, 
We are able to make an amazingly low price to readers 
of the Photoplay Magazine on this invincible, regular 


model No. 3 Oliver, because we have undertaken to sell We trust you. We give you overa year to pay. We 
no less than 7,000 a month! And because of our astonish- wait for our payments if you get sick or out of work. 
ingly liberal selling plan, we are now selling hundredsa 18,000 customers have found us not only fair but ex- 
week all over the country. Get in on this great offer today! tremely liberal. Under our generous offer there is no 


reason on earth why you should not own one of these 
fine Oliver Typewriters, 


That is our plan. Get the machine. Then pay like 


typewriter rent—only $4 a month. Scenario Editors Get the machine today. Examine it at your leisure 
demand clean, up-to-date typewritten plays. They won't in your own home or office. Practice on it. See how easy 
bother with pen-written manuscript or scenarios written ‘!¢ ¥ png 0 —. ae letters and go empeeed “ 
on broken-down typewriters with keys missing. Your plays turns out. Then decide. If you don't want the machine, 

: ; 4, é af ship it back to us and we'll call the transaction ended. 
stand a better chance if properly prepared. The Oliver is , , 

; 7 You won’t be out a penny. 

used by most successful authors and writers everywhere. 


But don't delay. Fill out and mail the coupon NOW! 
We'll send you the genuine Oliver No. 3 Typewriter and 
with it a complete outfit— metal cover, ribbon, tools, in- 
struction book, practice paper, carbon paper—everything 
you need. Don’tsend usasingle cent. Just the coupon. 
It’ll bring the machine for your free examination and 
trial. You can't afford to miss this great offer. 


— TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
e 166 T-65 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Date 


The Oliver we offer you is a marvel of simplicity. Has 
the up-to-date features—visible writing, rapid escape- 
ment, perfect paper-feed, left-hand carriage return, 
light-running carriage, and the light, elastic key-touch— 
that have made the Oliver the wonder of the typewriter 
world. We issue a record-breaking guarantee that pro- 


Gentlemen: Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, for examination. If satisfactory, 
I agree to remit $4.00 after five days from the date I receive the machine as full payment for 
one month's rental and $4.00 each month thereafter, as rental for the use of the typewriter. 
When I have paid you 856.00 in this manner, the typewriter is to become mine. Until then the 
title is to remain in you. Otherwise I will return the typewriter to you at your expense. 


Name 
Address 


997) References.... 
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Student of Our School 
Wins FIRST Prize in 
Photoplay Magazine’s 


Amateur Scenario Contest! 








$250—protopLay——-$ 250 


This Contest Closed on June 15 


It was the most successful amateur contest 
ever conducted. The amount of interest displayed 
in it was remarkable. The number of scripts 
submitted was astonishing. It took the judges 
ten days to go over all of the plays that were 
submitted. Finally they decided on 69 that were 
eligible. After another day of hard work they the beginning of greater things.” 
selected the one that was worth $250. 

That one was the script that was written 


by Mrs. Cordelia Ford, of Baton Rouge. Cnwvnsitait, “Te 4 of 
—- AND SHE IS ONE OF OUR STUDENTS 








Read What She Says : — 


Author’s Motion Picture School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen : ‘*.. . Tama student in 
your school and hope by your personal 
guidance that the winning of Photo- 
play’s amateur scenario contest will be 











Now—Here is Your Chance 

We can positively teach you how to write 
photoplays. 

The head of our school is a successful photo- 
playwright. During the last month alone he has 
sold over $300 worth of photoplays. 

Now, the secret of our great success is this: 
he possesses the faculty of being able to impart 
to his students his knowledge. Not many men 
are blessed with this virtue. 


You can, therefore, get the actual training 


You do not need a literary training: 
no difference who or what you are 
matter where you live, either. 


it makes 
: it does not 


All you need to achieve success in this fine 
paying profession is your imagination plus our 
training. You can put your daily experiences 
into photoplays and with our help can sell them. 

Producers want good plays. The demand for 
them is growing larger every day. So now— 
while you are thinking about it write for our 
new catalog. This tells you how you can do it. 
It shows you how youcan actua'ly earn from $25 
to $100 a week in your spare time. 


from a man who has already become a success. Write now—while the “spirit moves you.” 


You can write Photoplays and you can sell them—too 
We know this—because we have helpeda great many people do it. 
Just the same kind of people that you are. Perhaps in just the 
same position that you are now in. They responded to the call early 
in the game. They have earned money—easily too, in the meantime. 


4 word to the Write us today. A lead pencil will do 
THE AUTHORS’ MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL 


Box A, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
— 1c I= I= 


wise Is ifficient.” 
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